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Be THERE when 


the shooting comes 


D° it even if unexpectedly finding yourself in | Winchester trade mark. Then you will be all set for 


need of a shotgun—or a high-power rifle—and —_ your shooting with world standard equipment which 
the hunting season right on top of you! Easily will live up to your highest expectations. . . . For the 
enough. And sure! Just go to the store and take —great Winchester gun and ammunition plants, with 
your pick of these Winchesters. Each indisputably a unrivalled inter-allied engineering and manufactur. 
supreme leader in its class, whichever you walk out ing advantages, have made it for you to that standard, 


with will serve you supremely well. Always. Your 
immediate sure passport to glorious sport. Depend- 
ably putting you ¢hbere when your shooting comes! 
Better looking, better handling, every Winchester is 
better built and shoots better. The highest value 
obtainable for your every dollar. 


Go to your favorite gun dealer and get one of 
these Winchesters. Buy Winchester Ammunition for 
it... . For general catalog or a special folder, please 
write to Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 5-C, 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Select whichever suits your requirements as to 
style, size, gauge or caliber. Get Winchester Shot 
Shells or Winchester Cartridges, with the red 















Winchester Model 2! Double-barrel Shotguns come in 

12, 16 and 20 gauges. Styled from the fast, handy 
upland lightweight, as shown here in a Win- 
chester Custom Built field gun, to a long- 
range wildfowl gun. Three grades, and 
custom built with extensive specifi- 
cation options. Also ventilated 
rib in 12 gauge Trap and 
Custom Built. Weight 
6\/, Ibs. to 8 Ibs. 
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World famous as "The Perfect eapester,” with its smooth, fast, 
jom poy tripl = action, ot negated Sate 6 Hoe Tm o 
ie range. onvger plug providin 
to three; 12, 16 and 20 i to, tbe: Shown ahewa, 
the M 2 Skeet Gun. 















Winchester Model 54 bolt action repeating rifle—six shots—a mas- 
terpiece for wf gens, su re in calibers pee A Savage, 
.257 Winchester Roberts. Winchester, .30 Gov't. 7 mm., 
7.65 mm., or 9 mm. Also .22 Hornet and .220 Winchester Swift. 






Winchester Model 64 lever action repeating rifle—six shots—an 
improved, light-weight, high-velocity arm for deer, black bears, 
other game of like size. Calibers .25-35, .30 (.30- 30) Winchester 
or .32 Winchester Special. 







regular loads in Winchester Ammunition. 


The dealer at whose store you see this 
Winchester window display will be glad 
to have you examine the Winchesters 
shown above, as well as other up-to- 
date Winchester World Standard Rifles 
and Shotguns. Ask him, also, for your 
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Field & Stream 





Better Hunting 


LET’S GO, LET’S GO! 


HE time is here, Squareshooters! 

The haze is on the landscape. Na- 

ture has uncorked her best bottle of 

perfume. The scent of the woods and 
fields at autumn is just about the headiest 
in all the world. And when you add a dash 
of nitro—say, is there anything more cal- 
culated to h’ist you right out of yourself 
and make you forget you ever had such a 
thing as a trouble? 

The Square CircLteE membership still 
mounts by leaps and bounds, better than 
ever. Squareshooter C. A. Massey does a 
great job in upper New York State and 
sends in the pledges of 112 new Square 
CircLE wearers in the Malone Fish & 
Game Club. Picture of Squareshooter 
Massey and his “SQuARE Circ_LE Wagon” 
due in this space next issue. “Disappointed 
to send you only 112 as a starter,” he 
writes, “but we will have between 600 and 
700 strong under the SQuARE CIRCLE in- 
signia in this Club before the year is up.” 

Here comes a warning reminder from a 
forest ranger in Idaho. It calls to mind 
SovarE CircLE Commandment No. 6, 
which reads, “I pledge myself never to 
leave behind me in the woods or fields any 
dangerous fire hazards in the form of 
smouldering cigarette stubs, match ends, 
cigar butts or pipe ashes, and I shall al- 
ways see that my campfire is wet down 
and thoroughly extinguished before I leave 
it.” The ranger sends the picture shown 
on this page. “Two weeks ago yesterday,” 





Squareshooter Roscoe S. Munch, Mich., 
cut a SQUARE CIRCLE insignia out of metal 
for his boat. Notice it tacked on fence 


he writes, “in travelling along a little-used 
toad in Targhee Forest, I passed a place 
where campers had been enjoying them- 
selves a few hours before. It was late in 
the afternoon and the light was poor, but 
I managed to get a picture that may in- 
terest you. It shows pretty well how fire 
will smoulder through pine needles even 
though there had been a hard thunder- 
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Ba rf a 
A forest fire—almost. To be careless with 
a campfire is a crime. Keep in mind Com- 
mandment No. 6—and warn others 


storm between the time the campers left 
and the time I got there. They had evi- 
dently built a fire between the two stones 
in the foreground and not bothered to 
scrape way down to dirt before doing so. 
When I happened along, the fire had start- 
ed to ignite the trees and had spread over 
an area of about 20 yards. Fortunately 
there was no wind, the first day that it 
had not been blowing hard in the after- 
noon for nearly two months.” 


ETTER from Squareshooter D. M. 
Baker of Detroit, who writes that he 
is doing his durnedest to live up to Com- 
mandment No. 9—though from the snap- 
shot he sends, I think he is training his 
young son Chucky to be an understudy for 
the circus strong-man. At any rate, he re- 
ports good sport with the great northern 
pike early in August on the Thunder Bay 
River. 

Swell picture comes frong Squareshooter 
Harry Felt of Saskatchewan. Take a look 
down in the lower right-hand corner and 
see what he did to the crows last sum- 
mer. And if you know crows at all, figure 
for yourself how many ducks there are 
flying in the air today as a result of ex- 
hibits A and B in that picture. 

Just got a letter from Squareshooter 
Tom Brown of Saranac Lake, in which 


CIRCLE 


Better Fishing 


he says, “I am enclosing snapshot of yours 
truly and the greatest dog in the SouarE 
Circe round-up.” Careful there, Tommy, 
or you sure will get yourself away out on 
a limb. 

Squareshooter Roscoe S. Munch of 
Michigan sent us in a nice present the 
other day. He wanted a permanent and in- 
destructible SguARE CrrcLe insignia for 





“Oops Pop—too heavy!” says Chucky, son 
of Squareshooter D. M. Baker, Detroit 


his duck boat; so he cut one out of alumi- 
num plate. Durn it, he went even further 
—cut two of ’em out and sent the Editor 
of this Department one. 

Here’s interesting news! Squareshooter 
C. D. Simpson, president of Buckley Shirt 
Company, now makes a shirt (to order and 
for members only) with the Square Crir- 
CLE emblem embroidered on the sleeve. 


Eggs and legs of yeggs! Three cheers for Squareshooter Harry Felt of Saskatchewan 





and his season bag of 1193 crow eggs and 117 pairs of crow legs 
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RAY P. HOLLAND 


Editor-in-Chief 








The Editorial Staff of FrELD 
& STREAM goes places, sees 
things, does things and 
learns things which will be 
passed along to our readers 
during the coming year. 





VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 
Associate Editor 


EW names are better known 

to the hunting and fishing 
fraternity than that of Van 
Campen Heilner. 


Field Representative of the 
American Museum of Natural 
History, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographic roskeey of London, 
and an Associate Editor of Field 
& Stream for twenty years, his 
experiences have been wide and 
varied. 


From the shores of the Bering 
Sea to the lands beneath the 
Equator he has traveled by pack- 
train, launch and canoe into out- 
of-the-way corners of the world 
rarely visited by the average 
traveler and in many instances 
unknown to the explorer. 


A few years ago he accompa- 
nied Dr. Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy on the Museum's expedition 
to the coast of Peru and Ecuador. 
Recently he led a Museum ex- 
pedition to the treeless wastes of 
far western Alaska in search of 
giant bear, and last winter an- 
other expedition to the mysteri- 
ous Zapata Swamp in southern 
Cuba. 


Hardly a month of the year 
passes that does not find him 
afield in search of new experi- 
ences for his virile pen. 


On all trips his cameras, both 
movie and still, have always 
accOmpanied him, and his pic- 
tures are some of the finest that 
have ever been made. 
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8 Deer Hunting Shooting and Fishing Properties For Sale | 
9 AtChimneyMt. House, Indian Lake,N.Y. || Canada to Gulf of Mexico F 
In center of Adirondack Park, being only camp || FOR SALE and LET L o R I D A 
in 200 sq. mile area. Good auto road, large || | 
12 private grounds. Deer, bear, partridge, ducks, H. F. STONE COMPANY, Inc. Huntin L d 
rabbits. Modern conveniences, good food, excel- 149 Broadway REctor 2-9458 New York g Oo ge | 
lent beds. Licensed guides available. Cor- | 
respondence invited as accommodations limited. Catalogue of Listings sent on request , i | 
15 p Leon County, on Pave ighway, | 
| 18 Miles East of Tallahassee. 35 
16 MAPLE LAWN FARM W : Cc Miles to the Gulf, 20 Miles from 
E. N. Dingman, Prop. Stony Creek, N.Y. || INSLOW’S AMP Thomasville, Ga. 5 Miles from Lake 
19 For your hunting my ty Maple Lawn Farm, loc — SCHUYLER WINSLOW, Prop. Miccosukee. | 
in the famous Stony Cree! ection of the Adirondacks . 
Smear ese. pastritins, fox, rabitie aad canara Stony Creek, Warren Co., New York New House, 5 Bedrooms, 2 Baths; 
are plentiful. All modern conveniences such as heat, In Adirondack Mts.—best of deer country. Bear, fox own water supply and lighting sys- | 
electric lights, running water and baths. Good meals. abbi deock—exe : ray sauirrel tem; 275 acres; 75 woodland; addi- 
20 electric i 3 On 1s Nov 15. 295 rabbit, woodeoc excellent partridge and gray squirrel bs ’ , . , | 
Experienced guides. Season Oct. 15 to Nov, 15, 225 hunting. More than 40 miles of free hunting ground. tional acreage available. | 
miles from New York City, good roads. 5% hrs. by Camp supplied with electricity and running water. zs . 
train. a C08. OP gee mac. Deeteeteaes a Make Good home-cooked food. Board $18 per week. Good Duck and Quail shooting; } 
22 reservations early. rite for further information. Good guides. Booklet on request. Fishing. An opportunity to acquire 
| a fine winter home with excellent 
4 WOLF POND CAMP ‘a DEER HUNTING ed shooting and fishing for a very 
you want to sure o 1a | modest investment 
“longed for’’ deer head trophy J 
NY CREEK WARREN CO, N.Y. - oil up your gun and come to | 2 U | 
26 STONY C : nd Bear Mi. Camp for your jbunt Full particulars and photographs. 
this fal cated on Cranberry 
DEER GROUSE RABBITS BEAR | Lake, the section of the Adiron | 
Private camp, Adirondacks. Ideal for Hunting and Recrea- be = "which tox number of ay | — M. GREENFIELD & CO. 
tion, 1700 feet elevation, Thousand acres posted. Modernconve- | : the resnagiacd peony for — deer A Complete Pod Estate Institution 
28 niences, Limited Accommodations. Accessible by auto or rail. | ment and.oam promise you the very best 521 FIFTH AVEN NEW YORK | 
—- F aaa Fm = Vern On accommodations and actual sport. BANKERS TRusT. BLDe. PHILADELPHIA | 
. B. Ware oadwa: ow Vork City J. M. Balderson Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
land 2. 4318 
30 Tel. Ash - 
> ee 29 — 
SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATE || Stony Creek “Dude Ranch ||) ] 
32 P. ©, BOX 61, SCARSDALE. N. Y. DEER—BEAR—LYNX Tropical Sport 
offers assured sport to a limited number of sportsmen Fox, snowshoe rabbit, partridge, woodeock. No better deer 
d i 1 ked 1 land: U. ld land fi 
and sportswomen upon privately stocked, posted lands section in S. than surrounding our ranch, wild land for 
and waters near New York. Domestic game bird hunt- miles—part of Adirondack Park, at end of road, on Harris- and Seclusion 
34 ing, Sept. 15 to Feb. 28, pheasant drives, field coach- burg Lake. You can also bring the wife on this trip. While Plenty of fish he a Bh. g 
ing service, duck and goose shooting over decoys from you hunt, she will be entertained. Free saddle horses, Cc ty @ — I and a good living in Seminole 
comfortable blinds in New York, Maryland and Vir- canoes, boats, tennis, ete. Rates $25.00 per week—includes Monte j = _ jot essup, a navigable tributary to 
sinia, Reasonable charges per bird or by the day for everything but guides. Rough it with a Beauty Rest spring eau nati . yn ve. River. Owned by ex-depart- 
36 all facilities, No initiation fees or dues. All trips ar- and mattress. Right in the wilds, and famous Stony Creek on gee oe America who chose this loca- 
ranged and conducted by experienced sportsmen. hunting section. Booklet. Address above Ranch at Stony jon for retirement. Property consists of cleared 5 
Creek acres on lake, a small shack with shower, good 
39 : FIS CG - nat epee ae Indian Shell Mound, 
5 HIN ‘alm ardwood and Citrus trees on lake front, 
" e % mile to concrete road and power line, a good | 
40 | DEER HUNTING April 15 to Nov. 15 title. Excellent fishing and duck shooting and in 
In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness Why Fishing wonderfully good here. Most varieties that heart of Bear, Deer. Quail and Wild Turkey 
4 . country. The fertile soil and natural fine drainage | 
42 35 miles from @ Railroad frequent Del., Y. coasts stop in or off our insure year-round fruits and vegetab it 
9 miles fro: settl t or Auto Road inlets as they b. BS ye and remain until about 15th sure year-round fruits and vegetables, healthful 
a ae 2 oe wd Nov., or later, weather being ——, oc hannel bass now living, sport and seclusion, Available immediately 
Purrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. on, larpest to Gate 46, 42, 44, 46, 56. 58, 58 Ibe. Trout or from owner for $2000, half cash. 
oe Rig Ty  - s weaks 8 Ibs. and under. Croakers 4-5 tbs and under. Fluke, PAUL BURRESS | 
54 7 jon in advance ‘ sea bass, kings, etc. — ny na and guide $4 to $7 Box 200! Palm Beach, Florida 
PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, “Jamilton Co., N.Y. || Hotel Wachapreague, E. S. Va., via Del-Mar-Va. 














72 | A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Mang't) 








i states ca, aa ee FLORIDA 
It you enjoy hunting in the real north woods come to assee, orida po beg | is very fing now—Spanish Mackerel, 
78 i'M, Lawrence Cn. three miles up the lake which ix ||| FOR SALE. A Bargain. 7.500-acre Plantation, || Rednsh, Robalo, Grouper. Tarpon fishing 1s. geod, 
& part of the Adirondack State Park. No club fees, on Highway 19, adjoining Ambassador Shel- Excellent } rae a : nee tic ty Pye hes good 
82 competent guides. home cooking, rates reasonable. don Whitehouse Estate. Has a great amount of Excellent hotel accommodations, $2.50 per day and 
fake reservations now. Timber, a place for good Hunting, Fishing and } | @P- yasocnces of —_ a and good motor boat 
(Under new Farming. very reasonable. Weather is ideal. I can guarantee 
84 SUNSET INN management) MRS. F. M. PHILLIPS you a successful trip. Write me for information. 
Cranberry Lake, New York Thomasville Highway Tallahassee, Fla. | | MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fle. 
——_—_—_—__- + 
. 
Ps + J J . 
4 Duck, Geese and Brant Shooting WINTER FISHING Florida’s Finest Hunting 
NEW INLET—MORICHES BAY Is Best at New Port Richey, Fila. d Fi hi Lo d 
96 Point Shooting Over Natural Feeding Grounds on the banks of the Cotee River, famous for speckled an 1S ing ge 
Season Oct, 21—Nov. 19 trout. and —" abe open Gulf - wd Sse — — 
‘ Pa ss ~ unds in kingfish, grouper, mackerel anc e famous 
Also UPLAND SHOOTIN N silver king Senben: HOTEL HACIENDA new, modern, ALLAPATCHEE LODGE 
your G—Nov. 1-Dec. 31 with pleasing service, offers unsurpassed accommodations Punta Gorda, Fla. 
otify SET a poi t and 7% hye ge of at moderate te information write Under the management of Mr. and Mrs, James E. Kelly. 
. ’ itport, L. 1. 1. Eastport | 5 
. ee o> San SS Hotel Hacienda New Port Richey, Fla. 
et, 
a hg ain . IF YOU WANT TOCET THEM Peace River Lodge 
= Ps cat, ear, The hunting and fishing are at their best here 
Ox artridge - 
and small game Yo Ranch, in the heart of tt November & December 
8 a ojo e rt o he * : 
<s ae Sibastahes  Gudtes and Monem tiene aacneene. You will enjoy the simple comfort, quietness 
dations. Guides—Horses—Equipment—Licenses avail- and cleanliness of this attractive place, 
le at Ranch, Our Guests Always Come Back 
ROJO RANCH Bath, New Hampshire CLEVELAND —~ FLORIDA 
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|| Join This Exclusive Hunting Club || — 4 
Where Wild Game is Plentiful ; 


HUNT in the Wilds of le 9 a Bo=s Pe 
RS P 

OLD MEXICO as 

liom wild hogs, wild cits, and fowl 2 Sandhill 


well as good fishing in the heart of the 
| most primitive parts of the Sierra | 
| 





Madre Mountains in Mexico. e 
The Sierra Madre Club A.C. has a uail 

lodge and cottages with all conve- 

— for its a as well as 

guides and equipment. Join this exclu- P . . 

sive club now ... and enjoy the finest ERE is an article that will give every 


hunting, fishing, and real vacation you | one of you fellows who loves quail 
ever had in all your life! | shooting a real jolt—the story of a quail 
| 





hunt in the sandhills of South Carolina, 
Pi =. 3 |] These sandhills extend in a ragged belt for 
Write for full details |] nearly 200 miles. Mainly, they are covered 


with dwarf oaks in patches of from 50 t 


SIERRA MADRE CLUB A.C. | | 200 2, sh ont te ant vere 


| like the wariest of ruffed-grouse, affording 
507 Calle Aldama the sportiest wing shooting that any man 
CHIHUAHUA MEXICO could ever hope to find. If you are planning a 


quail hunt this late fall or winter, get this 


, icle and see how this sandhill shooting 
HUNT eS | OLD MEXICO | parece with the kind you sed to, 
A paradise filled with game: Bear, lion, — : ae 


jaguar, deer, antelope, turkey, wolf, coy- 

ote, fox, geese, duck. quail and Tn the Deceimber 
Nelson desert sheep. Trout and 
bass fishing. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed gore for full informa- oO 
tion and illustrated folder. | Ip Id} @? 
JARVIS & JARVIS) Ie. 

Outfitters and Guides Strea 
Hotel Paso del Norte 1! Paso, Texas ‘ iia 

Shelton Ranch Deer Hunt on sale everywhere November 15th 

Big black-tail deer in greatest number : ° 

. a . | It will be an especially fine, valuable and 

in West. Also bear and turkey. $10 enjoyable number, packed with stories and 

practical information worth ten times the cost 
of the copy. The many regular departments, 


of course: and in addition a dozen real fea- 
tures, including: 































a day includes guide, saddle and pack 
horses and everything. Every guest 
on ranch last three years killed deer. 
Located in picturesque Sacramentos. 
Limited number guests permitted. 


Write - SHELTON RANCH 
| |_Sid West, Manager Alamogordo, New Mexico 2 Great Articles 


| MONTANA for the Duck Hunter f | 
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. . ° . | | 
| Big Game Hunting & Fishing | fF | & 
I P > / : "i af | Any of you who are looking forward to the | Ly 
n the heart of Rocky Mountains, on the northwest ~ . , of 
corner of Yellowstone Park, where Elk, Deer, Bear | | duck season will find in these two articles i of 
and Mountain Lion are plentiful. Experienced guides, information worth a mint: : of 
We furnish everything. Send for details; low rates. | 
KARST’S RUSTIC KAMP AND RANCH SOMETHING ABOUT f | ** 
Gallatin Gateway Montana im || lie 








WILDFOWL I or: 


FIS KK and al U N T Part II of H. L. Betten’s remarkable article Per 


on how-to-hunt ducks, dealing with decoys. } you 


You'll find Part I in this issue: read it. bea 
ee SS. eee E 
bass, pike and trout. A HUNTER KEEPS HIS | in ¢ 





A distinguished New York hotel for 
people who desire good taste in 
their manner of living 























DUCKS apiove Sept. — — a. aeore- deer, | || 85 
- - ° bear sure shot Oct. 25-Nov, 10. pautiful log camps W | : 
An unrivalled location amid the right os fishing and hunting pthecns = . | VO | || whi 
A E tari me ie 
smart shops of Fifth and YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, Emo, Ontario How extremely dificult conditions wet the 
- ‘ overcome, and how you can overcome them, 
Madison Avenues in building proper blinds. | 2 
Moose — Speckled Trout — Bear We 
4 speckle« y ishing v e e ' 1 | mm 
Connected with, Grand Central = [| ess sndtict tout tubing tn, Norte Queterd tne Among Other Features Am 
Terminal and th Subway system River in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable || able 
b d ss Competent guides. Plenty moose, black bear, DO BEARS HAVE — 
Y a covere passageway parte , te HF ge trophy this year! Canoe trips to | kin 
“ Mistass inc 
QOuananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John | t 
Moderately priced for long or short The gamest fish that swims! PERSONALITY? | ~ 
Write—or—Wire | } | 
ini i " A : ‘ 2 Harold McCracken, one of the out | 

leases. A minimum of $4 single | L_J. LEONCE HAMEL. Roberval, que.. Canada | ot pe org ea | 
and $6 double for transient guests | relates his experiences with thes | || cat; 
sda MOOSE @ BEAR . DEER magnificent animals. tior 
s 3 Outfitter to parties for big game hunting trips _- 
You will be agreeably surprised at and extended canoe cruises. Moose, deer, bear, TIGER AND PYTHON || FIE 
partridges and ducks are numerous this season. ‘i - 7 

the values Write for further information. A fight between them, in China, that " 
io 3 ‘ will give you a real thrill. Si 

HUNTING & FISHING RESERVE the 


Alphide Tremblay, Proprietor and Outfitter POSSUMS AND tion 


P.O. Box 55, Telephone No. |, La-Tuque, P.Q., Can. 
BLACK MAGIC 
MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE A description of a possum hunt in the 


Deer, Bear, Small Game deep south that will show you, °< 
Fifty black bears and over ninety bull moose don't already know, how muc 


shot at Metagama in the past few seasons. See there is in it. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 

















G. Hines. Manager 




















my guarantee to moose hunters. General refer- . ° ° 
1 Ave. and 45 St. NEW YORK ence: Canadian Pacific Kailway Co., Montreal. Don’t miss this next issue. Tell you Clut 
Descriptive folder. dealer today to save you a copy; * F.&s 
A I } } | 2 H 
M. U. BATES better still, send us your subscriptio® — 
Box 1, Metagama (via C. P. R.), Ont. | 
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JUMPS! 








The most thrilling and perfect 
picture of big game fishing in 
|| existence; packed with action 
and excitement. 


No. 36 of the 


| Bield 
| Streama 


| 

| LIBRARY OF MOTION 
| PICTURES OF 
SHOOTING and FISHING 


Recently made by Van Campen Heilner, 
Field Representative of the Department 
of Ichthyology of the American Museum 
of Natural History, an Associate Editor 
of Field & Stream, famous sportsman— 





Showing the taking of large tarpon on 
light tackle in a river in Cuba that had 
never before been fished with rod, line 
or net— 


Perfect photography at close range gives 
| you ringside view of these great and 
| beautiful fish, some weighing 150 pounds, 
| fighting for freedom with every ounce of 
| energy they possess, clearing the water 

in great leaps again and again. There are 

85 such leaps in the picture, in some of 

which the fish reaches a height of ten feet 
| above the water and in others of which 
| the fish jumps far instead of high, often 
| covering 15 or 20 feet of water. 


We have 35 other pictures in 16 and 35 
|| mm. covering almost every kind of North 
| American shooting and fishing, all avail- 
|| able on terms which make them cost the 
|| club treasury nothing. The experience of 
| hundreds of clubs and associations of all 
|| kinds has proved these pictures the finest 
|| attraction that can be offered to get the 


boys to turn out in full force. 


| Send coupon below NOW for new 
| catalogue giving complete informa- 
| tion, 


| FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


| Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
|| tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 





Club 
ee 





| 
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ALASKA GUIDES 


LASKA 


Spring Bear Hunts 


Kodiak Brown Bear—largest bear 





in the world. 
hunts. 
eration. 


Now booking spring 
llth year of successful op 
Wire or write for details 
Cable Address, AGTA 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 








Arundel Hunting Preserve 
GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
Duck, Deer & Quail Shooting 
Bass. & Trout Fishing 


A large plantation home, fourteen miles from George- 
town. Good guides & boats. Electric lights & private 
baths. Best of home cooking. 
For terms apply to— 


Also cottages to rent. 





J. H. Carraway, Arundel Plantation, Georgetown, S.C. 





12,000 acres 
woodcock. My 
and I protect and feed them to insure good shooting 
prepared to furnish everything 


Ashley Place Plantation 


HUNTING PRESERVE 
Ellenton, S. C. 
Quail Shooting My Specialty 
abundantly stocked with quail, dove and some 
land is admirably adapted to these birds 


Iam 
for comfortable living and 


ideal shooting 


JOSEPH ASHLEY 


For further information write 
Ellenton. S. C. 





FOR SALE 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


SHOOTING PROPERTIES 
Duck—Quail—T urkeys—Doves— 
Deer—S nipe—W oodcock 
Booklet on Request 
ELLIMAN, HUYLER & MULLALLY, INC. 
Plantations and Shooting Preserves 
24 Broad Street 660 Madison Avenue 
Charleston, S. C. New York City 


J 
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QUAIL SHOOTING 


“Morrisville Reserve.” A large wg 23 
miles north of Georgetown, S. C. (S.A.L. Ry.). 

Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in 
private home, modern conveniences, including 
private bath. Rates reasonable. 


L. F. RHEM 


“Morrisville Plantation” Andrews, S. C. 
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Hyenas never fraternize 

With animals of any size, 

But just prefer to steal their food 
In surly, sullen solitude. 


Shoot hyenas in Central India—just one of 
the many wild game preserves open to 
hunters sailing on Round the World Presi- 
dent Liners. These regular-cruising ships 
let you stop off at ports-of-call, bag your 
game, and then catch the next or a later 
President Liner. 


ROUND THE WoRLD°@ 54 fe 


Visit 21 ports in 14 countries. Take 104 
days or up to two years. Sail any week from 
New York or California. See your own 
Travel Agent or any of our offices: 604 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 110 S. Dearborn St,. 
Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco, 
and other principal cities. 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 





| burg, Virginia, 


Quail Shooting - Fox Hunting 


In the Cobler Hunt Country near Warrenton 
and Middleburg. 400 acres conveniently situ- 
ated. One hour and a half motor drive from 
Washington, D. C. Six room house in good 
condition. Feed patches have been planted for 
quail, good shooting and hunting assured. For 
further information apply to Middleburg Real 
Estate and Insurance Company, Inc., Middle- 








Spend your winter vacation at 


PINECROFT LODGE 
in foothills of Blue Ridge 
1 to Feb. 20. Field 


developed. Gentlemen’s 
sale. 


Shooting season Oct. 
dogs — 
shooting dogs tor 


J. G. Chandler Barber, N. C. 








HUNT ELK 


IN ARIZONA 


Special Season Nov. 1-15, 1935 


Non-Resident License $25.00 
Non-Resident Elk Permit $25.00 


Fine deer, bear and turkey hunting 
Several old Game Refuges opened 


Address 


S. L. Lewis, State Game Warden, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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| A SPORTMAN’S PARADISE 





Wonderful Climate 


HUNTING—FISHING 
QUAIL—DEER—DUCKS 
Rates Reasonable 
F. W. MARINE 


JACKSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Write—New River Lodge 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


Pamlico County owns several thousand acres 
of land and is all for sale very cheap. It owns 
one tract of 18000 acres which is well stocked 
with deer and other wild game and is connected 
to the hard surface road. 

For information write or wire: 


G. G. BRINSON 


Bayboro North Carolina 





Join the 


SQUARE CIRCLE! 


Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign 
the coupon pledge attached here- 
with. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madi Ave., N. Y. C. 





ILLINOIS DUCK CLUB 


Near Beardstown—Heart of the Mallard flyway 
Modern Club House—7 members’ bedrooms, 2 
for caretakers—central heating—bath. 
One hundred acres shooting ground. Cost $30,000, sell 
$10,000. Completely equipped house and grounds. 

J. HOWARD KIDD, Sec’y. 
400 Reynolds Arcade Rochester, N. Y. 





I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 


SQUARE CIRCLE. 
(Print name) 





























wavem CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Wildlife Institute 


INSTITUTE AROUSES NEW HOPE 
NNOUNCEMENT of the organi- 


zation of the American Wildlife 

Institute on August 14, 1935, 

aroused new hope everywhere. 
The organization was completed in the 
offices of Walter P. Chrysler, who was 
elected chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees. A few days later, the directors of 
the American Game Association announc- 
ed that their organization was to be dis- 
continued as an active sportsmen’s agency, 
after twenty-four years, to expedite the 
work of thé new Institute. 

The charter of the American Wildlife 
Institute stipulates that it shall be a non- 
profit, non-political, codperative agency, 
and “shall be a _per- 
manent central organi- 
zation, national and in- 
ternational in scope, 
to promote and to as- 
sist in the co6rdina- 
tion of the wildlite 
conservation, restora- 
tion and management 
work of existing as- 
‘sociations, authorities 
and agencies in their 
endeavors to conserve, 
restore and manage the 
wildlife and its habi- 
tat on the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

Headed by a board 
of fifty trustees, who 
are well-known busi- 
ness and professional 
men throughout North 
America, the Ameri- 
can Wildlife Institute 
will advance toward 
the solution of our 
game, fish and other 
wildlife problems with 
new impetus, fresh en- 
ergy and the power 
of international organ- 
ization. The Institute 
is to be financed primarily by industries 
which benefit directly or indirectly from 
wildlife and other conservation activities, 
and by interested public-spirited sportsmen 
and conservationists. 

“Notwithstanding the efforts of all the 
sportsmen’s organizations, conservation 
societies and official and unofficial agen- 
cies that exist in this and other countries, 
says an official announcement from the 
Institute, “the case for wildlife on the 
North American Continent persists in the 
backward, downhill habit of ‘running in 
reverse.’ All its battles against contending 
forces are lost largely by default and 
through failure of adequate presentation 
of its case at court. The sportsmen’s inter- 
ests have been noticeably present at the 
post-mortems, when it’s too late to do 
anything about it. The material for a 
powerful machine exists, but it has never 
been assembled. 

“The Institute is interested in helping 
sportsmen to help themselves. It should 
bear the same relation to the mass activi- 
ties for wildlife restoration that the elec- 
tric starter bears to the motor and oper- 
ating mechanism of the automobile. Each 
is essential to the other, but the starter 


6 


is not designed to maintain momentum 
unle ss the motor fails. 

“It is the intention that the Institute 
shall by its influence and support provide 
a means and guidance whereby the exist- 
ing but inarticulate sentiment for game, 
fish and other wildlife, now ineffective 
from lack of codrdination, may become 
organized and bring to bear its mass 
force to carry out the intent and desires 
of all groups interested in wildlife.” 

The American Wildlife Institute is the 
brain-child of many minds. The need for 
it has long been recognized. More than 
ten years ago William C. Adams, of the 
New York Conservation Department, in 
addressing the Eleventh American Game 
Conference, urged that a wildlife founda- 





tion be organized to aid all existing wild- 
life agencies with their activities, includ- 
ing the Federal Government. About five 
years later Col. L. W. T. Waller, Jr., 
circulated among various industries which 
benefit from wildlife, and leaders of the 
several national conservation organiza- 
tions, a proposal for an organization 
which is almost identically the same as 
the new Institute. 

Since that time there has been much 
thinking and planning, which finally came 
to a head at two dinners in New York of 
which J. N. Darling, Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, was either host or 
co-host. 

That public-spirited captains of indus- 
try are genuinely interested in the wild- 
life problems of the sportsmen and con- 
servationists is clearly demonstrated by a 
perusal of the personnel of the Institute’s 
Board of Trustees. Among them, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Chrysler, are such well-known 
men as Herbert L. Pratt, retired capital- 
ist; Thomas H. Beck, president Crowell 
Publishing Co.; Ralph Budd, president 
3urlington Railroad; Harry Chandler, 
publisher Los Angeles Times; Antonio del 
Conde, attorney, Mexico City; Powel 


Jr., president Crosley Radio Cor- 
poration; M. Hartley Dodge, chairman of 
the board, Remington Arms Company; 

Frederic Ewing, vice-president Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company; J. K. Kinnear, 
president Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Institute; Harry F. Harper, president 
Motor Wheel Corporation; F. B. Davis, 
president United States Rubber Compa- 
ny; Harry B. Hawes, former Senator 
from Missouri; K. R. Kingsbury, pres- 
ident Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia; Alvan Macauley, president Packard 
Motor Company; L. B. Maytag, retired 
manufacturer, of Colorado; John L. Pratt, 
vice-president General Motors Corpora- 
tion; R. J. Reynolds, Reynolds Tobacco 
Company; Frederic C. Walcott, former 
chairman U. S. Senate 
Wildlife Committee; 
Charles A. Wheatley, 
Texas sportsman-con- 
servationist; E.R. 
Tucker, retired bank- 
er; Frank W. Love- 
joy, general manager 
Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; Gen. Robert E. 
Wood, president 
Sears-Roebuck Com- 
pany; Wm. H. Foster, 
editor National Sports- 
man; Eltinge F. War- 
ner, publisher Freip & 
STREAM, and = many 
others. 

The vice-chairman 
of the Board of Trust- 
ees is Herbert L. 
Pratt; the chairman 
of the executive com- 
mittee is Powel Cros- 
ley, Jr., and the vice- 
chairman is Frederic 
Ewing 

The president of the 
Institute is Thomas H. 


Crosley, 


1 few states still class the black bear as vermin. Certainly this grand game Beck. and the vice- 
animal is entitled to adequate protection everywhere 


Charles S. 

McVeigh. Other offi- 
cers are T. E. Doremus, treasurer ; Henry 
P. Davis, business manager (temporary) ; 
Seth Gordon, secretary, and Carl D. Shoe- 
maker, field secretary. 

The Institute has divided the United 
States, Canada and Mexico into regions, 
and elected a vice- president for each of 
the following: New England, B. W. 
Doyle, Massachusetts; Middle Atlantic, 
Frank B. Foster, Pennsylvania; South 
Atlantic, R. J. Reynolds, North Carolina; 


president 


Southern, T. Quinn, Alabama ; Lake 
States, Harry F. Harper, Michigan; 
Prairie States, James F. Bell, Minnesota; 


Southwest, C. A. Wheatley, Texas; 
Rocky Mountain, L. B. Maytag, Colora- 
do; Pacific, K. R. Kingsbury, California. 

The first job being tackled is to bring 
all the hundreds of organized wildlife 
groups in every state and prov ince, and 
all national organizations, together into 
one big Federated Council. Plans for the 
big American Wildlife Conference, suc- 
cessor to the American Game Conference, 
to be held in Washington from February 
3 to 7, inclusive, 1936, are already ut- 
der way. Put that date down now @ 
plan to be there. 

And the second immediate project is 
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DEVELOPMENTS «ns 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


to help finance research and training work 
in nine land-grant colleges for a period 
of five years, under the general super- 
vision of the U. S. Biological Survey. 
The Institute and the Survey together 
will contribute $6,000 in cash or services 
toward each project. Each land- -grant col- 
lege also will contribute $6,000 in funds, 
equipment or service to match, the state 
game departments contributing a_ like 
amount in cash or its equivalent. Thus 
each state in which one of these game- 
management stations is established will 
have an annual budget of $18,000 with 
which to promote an increased wildlife 
population. 

It is hoped later these codperative pro- 
jects may be made available in every state 
and province, and by adding fish tech- 
nicians to the staffs the effectiveness of 
each project will be doubled. 

Other tentative projects of the Insti- 
tute include steps to secure proper recog- 
nition for wildlife on our unappropriated 
public domain lands, and to have game 
and fish management become a prominent 
part of the program on our National For- 
ests; to aid in the elimination of stream 
pollution ; to persuade Federal authorities 
to stop spending public funds on power 
and reclamation projects which purport 
to be but never are self-liquidating, and 
which encroach seriously upon game and 
fish resources; and to help restore water- 
fowl breeding grounds and refuges in 
areas where the governments of Canada, 
the United States and Mexico and other 
public agencies are unable to function. 

The Institute has announced that it will 
stand for “The Sportsmen’s Dollar for the 
Sportsmen’s Benefit,” and that it will go 
the limit to assure effective business meth- 
ods in the administration of wildlife af- 
fairs. It proposes to work for a square deal 
for the wildlife of North America, and in- 
vites the coéperation of everyone who is 
interested in this important undertaking. 


VIRGINIA GETS FIRST PROJECT 


HE first codperative game-training 

and experimental project to be set up 
under the supervision of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey went to Virginia. The 
other eight lucky states are to be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, at 
Blacksburg, will be the seat of operations. 
Charles O. Handley, who was formerly 
on the staff of the Virginia Commission 
of Game and Inland Fisheries, will be in 
charge as project supervisor. Mr. Handley 
worked with Herbert Stoddard for several 
years on the Southern bob-white quail 
study. After the completion of that work 
he was employed by the state of Virginia 
as game expert. 

The new project will be financed jointly 
by Virginia Polytechnic Institute, the 
Virginia Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries, the U. S. Biological Survey, 
and the American Wildlife Institute. 

I. T. Bode, former state fish and game 
warden of Iowa, has been employed by 
the U. S. Biological Survey as general 
supervisor of these game-research and 
training projects. He supervised the sur- 
vey for Iowa’s 25-year conservation plan. 
Prior to his service with the Iowa Fish 
and Game Commission, which was re- 


By SETH GORDON 


Secretary 





Conference Dates 


ON’T miss the Amer- 

ican Wildlife Confer- 
ence, successor to the Am- 
erican Game Conference, 
which will be held at 
Washington, D. C., on 
February 3 to 7, 1936. 


This will be the first con- 
ference sponsored by the 
American Wildlife Insti- 
tute and its affiliated or- 
ganizations. 


Come and help make it 
the biggest and the best 
assemblage of wildlife 
forces ever held in North 
America. 











cently merged with the Board of Conser- 
vation, Mr. Bode was extension forester 
for Iowa State College at Ames. 


FEDERAL REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 


HE migratory-bird regulations as 
originally announced were amended 
late in August to make the mourning-dove 
season September 21 to January 5 in 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississi- 
Ppt, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tex- 
New Mexico, Arizona and: California. 
"The season as previously set was Oc- 
tober 1 to January 15. The Biological 
Survey announced that the change was 
made to equalize privileges of dove hunt- 
ers throughout the country. State laws 
prohibiting October and early November 
dove shooting in the interest of upland 
game birds resulted in a practically closed 
season on doves in some states under the 
original regulations, 

“The President's proclamation also in- 
cluded amendments to clarify regulations 
that inadvertently made restrictions not 
intended,” says the Survey. “One of the 
provisions corrected would have made 
4 P. M., the daily closing time for water- 
fowl hunting, apply also to the shooting 
of rails (other than coot), woodcock, 
mourning doves and band-tailed pigeons. 
The new amendment provides that these 
birds may be hunted from 7 A. M. until 
sunset.” 

A second correction will make it pos- 
sible for migratory-bird hunters in blinds 
or legal floating craft to hunt within 100 
feet of natural vegetation that may be some 
distance from shore. The original pro- 
vision limited hunting to areas within 100 
feet of vegetation continuous with shore. 


CHESTNUT COMING BACK? 


O singlg catastrophe in the eastern 

part of the United States wrought 
such havoc to the wildlife food supply as 
the disappearance of the chestnut from 
blight. 

Now comes a ray of hope! John E. 
Aughanbaugh, in a new bulletin issued by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters, entitled “Replacement of the 
Chestnut in Pennsylvania,’ ” expresses the 
belief that there is a likelihood that the 
chestnut will return eventually to the 
woods of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Aughanbaugh reports that sprouts 
have persisted for twenty years and the 
damage of the blight seems to be lessen- 
ing. Many thrifty chestnut sprouts are 
now bearing good seed. 

What a boon to wildlife, and humans 
too, the return of the chestnut would be! 


IMPORTANT WILDLIFE TREATY 


NOTHER very valuable publication 

has been received from the American 
Committee for International Wildlife Pro- 
tection, of which Dr. John C. Phillips is 
chairman, with headquarters at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. This, the sixth of 
the committee’s publications, is entitled 
The London Convention for the Protection 
of African Fauna and Flora. It is “2 
didly illustrated with drawings by J. 
Coolidge, Jr., and covers all the ce 
developments in parks and reserves for 
wildlife in Africa. It also includes the text 
of the London Convention, which Dr. 
Phillips attended as official observer from 
the United States. 

Dr. Phillips advises that the terms of 
the treaty have been acceded to by Great 
Britain, Belgium and Egypt, and that 
when one more country signs this important 
wildlife document will become operative. 

“Unless vigorous steps are taken in the 
next few years,” writes Dr. Phillips, “we 
fear the rapid development of the great 
continent will result in the permanent loss 
of some of the most interesting produc- 
tions of nature to be found anywhere in 
the world. The ratification of an African 
treaty may pave the way to other world- 
wide movements of even greater signifi- 
cance.” 


ALABAMA CAPITULATES 


LABAMA has joined the ranks of 

the states operating their game and 
fish departments under the commission 
system, recommended by the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners at its annual meet- 
ing last fall. The Alabama legislature 
enacted the necessary legislation in Aug- 
ust, and I. T. Quinn, heretofore the only 
game and fish commissioner in the United 
States elected by popular ballot, is now 
the Commissioner of Game, Fish and Sea- 
foods, with a commission of prominent 
sportsmen to aid him in his work. 

The only serious flaw in Alabama's new 
set-up is that the commissioner is ap- 
pointed by the governor and not by the 
commission. It does, however, give the 
department broad regulatory powers, 
which are needed in many other states. 
Since Alabama’s legislature meets only 
quadriennially, this is a big step forward. 


‘ 





Photo by Kabel 


Hunting bob-white in the pines and palmettos of Florida 
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Miallards Make Mee Mad 


Sport with ultra-smart home-grown mallards that knew their way around 


HE President of the Old Duck 

Hunters’ Association, Inc., was 

looking for a fight; so he snapped 

at me, apropos of nothing, “I don’t 
believe it!” 

“I never said a thing,” I protested 
from my corner of the duck blind. 

We had been sitting there an hour, 
while mallards and black ducks flew by 
out of range. 

“You were thinking, weren’t you?” 
came back the President. 

“I might have been.” 

“All right. Whatever it was you were 
thinking, I don’t believe it.” 

It takes quite a bit to get a duck hunter 
in a mood like that. But previous hap- 
penings of the morning may explain. The 
President sank deeper into his old brown 
mackinaw and rubbed his hands to warm 
them. It might have been a gesture of 
anguish as well, for we were supposed to 
have knocked down some ducks that 
morning. Up to the moment one witless 
mallard hen that blundered in was our 
total bag. That loner didn’t count. 

I had said there were mallards there 
and that we should get some. But I had 
neglected to add they were local mal- 
lards, bred in the neigh- 
borhood and familiar 
with all the danger spots 
for miles around. It was 
early in the season. 
There was no sign of 
a flight of Northern 
ducks. 

A high - pitched 
whistling of slow wing- 
beats came down from 
above. Only mallards 
sound like that in pass- 
ing. The President 
didn’t even raise his 
head. He slowly kicked 
the sand bottom of 
the blind with his rub- 
ber toe and reflected 
mournfully : 

“That will be the 
Banks Lake mallards 
Moving over into the 
tice for breakfast. 
There'll be fifty in that 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


flock. Old Hen Mallard No. 743 is lead- 
ing the pack. She knows me from last 
year and the year before. In fact, we’ve 
been acquainted for about five years. She 
has some of my No. 6’s embedded in her 
stomach, but they’re covered with fat 
from high living and she’s having a laugh 
all by herself.” 

Overhead the flock floated lazily west- 
ward. It was one of a score of big flocks 
that had flaunted wings at us that morn- 
ing. Maybe I had been too optimistic in 
luring the President down into that pot- 
hole country. I had known those local 
mallards were wise ones, but there had 
been such a concentration of them that 
it had seemed to me we must bring some 
of them within range. 

The President took out his watch. 

“Almost seven o'clock,” he said. “The 
Richie Lake boarders ought to be top- 
ping the brow of Joe’s Hill. Thought I 
saw them sliding over there: out of 
Pokegama—so they’ll be back. You know 
the Gilmore Lake family had a touch of 
lead poisoning, and the Richie Lake fel- 
lows will want to find But how they’re 
doing.” 

Another flock of high flyers soon ap- 





peared—over Joe’s Hill, as Mr. Presi- 
dent had predicted. 

“Everything is O. K. with the Gilmore 
Lake crowd,” commented the President, 
eying their flight. “Their flying is sort of 
carefree. Mallard Hen No. 529 is boss 
of that outfit. She has nested on the St. 
Croix flowage for ten years. Just listen 
a minute. She'll pass us sixty-eight yards 
out and forty yards up, and will quack 
when she sees this blind. She knows my 
handiwork. I'd be disappointed if she 
didn’t acknowledge my presence.” 

Sure enough, a canny hen sounded a 
warning quack, and the flock eased by, 
as the President said, “in laughing 
distance.” 

Ensued a long silence. Then, from 
the President, wistfully: “Once I killed 
five mallards in one day.” 

“Not local mallards, surely.” 


6¢ H, no; Northern birds. The locals 

had all left in a burst of derisive 
laughter. They were strangers to these 
parts—and dumb. That’s why I got them.” 

“Then you admit you’re dumb?” 

It was like flint on steel. The Presi- 
dent’s eyes flashed. He began surveying 
the surrounding terrain, 
his lower lip protruding 
prominently, as is his 
habit when challenged. 

“A minute ago,” he 
said finally, “you in- 
timated I might be 
dumb. You're half right. 
but I’ve stopped being 
dumb. Prepare yourself 
for some first-class 
mallard shooting.” 

He outlined his plan 
fully. 

“We,” said he, “‘the 
members of the Old 
Duck Hunters’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., have been 
and possibly are jack- 


For real thrills, give me 
the sound of unseen 
wings overhead and the 
gabble of feeding ducks 
just before day 
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asses. Here we are, in a brand-new blind, 
sticking five feet above the ground, with 
twenty-seven jet black decoys out in 
front of us, chaperoned by two hen mal- 
lards who are tired of calling their kind 
because their kind don’t come down and 
see em sometime or any time. 

“We've been trying to hunt bluebills, 
ringbills, teal, black ducks and mallards 
with the same outfit. It works on the 
bluebills and ringbills. It’s folly for mal- 
lards. And most of these local birds are 
mallards and blacks. Right here is where 
we pick up those wooden blocks and put 
them carefully away, placing the heads 
in the center of the sack so as not to 
knock ’em off with rough handling. Them 
there black decoys are just fine for any 
kind of a duck that flies excepting mal- 
lards—especially local mallards. To these 
babies, they’re a red light in dense traffic. 
Notice how they flare from them? 
They're frightened to death at the sight 
of wooden blocks—they’ve seen too 
many set-ups around here 


like this.” ~~. 
“They sure make me mad, 
the way they let you get on 
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top of ‘em during the fishing season down 
here and then break off relations entirely 
when the shooting starts,”’ I said. 

“T’d hate to think a duck ever made 
me mad,” grumbled the President, and 
he was mad when he said it, but he was 
working on an idea anyway. 


WE picked up, crated the two hens 
with the drake and then, with the 
President in the lead, marched off across 
the sandy flats of a rapidly-disappearing 
lake. Two hundred yards away, an old 
blind faced on a stretch of water perhaps 
two hundred feet long and fifty feet wide, 
not over six inches deep anywhere. It 
was one we had built the year before. 
A hot summer had dried out the remain- 
ing little lakes in the big lake bed, but 
this depression had filled up again with 
recent rains. 

The framework of the blind toppled 
crazily. Grass grew around it and through 
it. Weathered jack-pine and scrub-oak 
sticks protruded in every direc- 
tion. The blind seemed a part 
of the ground on which it stood. 
I was about to pack it together 


Those mallards were what Mr. 
President calls prime fowl 
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a little more closely when the Pres- 
ident interrupted. 

“Don’t touch it,” he counseled. “It’s 
open in spots, but it will still cover us 
if we get low and use a little grass. The 
Banks, Gilmore and Richie Lake families 
think it’s harmless. It hasn't shot at 
them for over a year. Just let it lay. Pull 
some of that grass over you.” 

He tethered the hens out front, bury- 
ing their anchors in the sand to hide 
them. Then he covered the white wooden 
crate with grass, loaded his automatic 
and climbed into the blind. He dressed 
me up with grass and twigs until I felt 
like an old stump, and then draped grass 
and brown jack-pine needles on himself 
as he lay full length in the blind. 

We had been shooting over deep water 
on a much-used point. Now we were 
facing a mere scoop of water. I knew it 
had not been there ten days before. Out 
in front of us the hens quacked happily 
at being in the water again. A flock of 
a hundred or so yellowlegs put on a fly- 
ing circus over the boggy flat before us. 
A grotesque heron slithered by, not 
twenty feet away. 

The President winked at me. “We're 
hid, all right, when that guy doesn’t see 
us,” he said. 

So simple, it seemed, and I had not 
dreamed of ever using that blind again 
Nor had I thought of discarding the 
wooden boosters. Traditions were going 
to the four winds. 

The thing that happened then made 
history for the O. D. H. A., Inc. A hun- 
dred mallards—no less—heading for the 
rice to the west of us passed over. Then 
they wheeled, turned and came down 
into our pond without an instant’s hesi- 
tation. Only once, on a wilderness lake 
in the North, had I ever seen such actions 
on the part of mallards. What a tobog- 
gan slide that was as they shot down be- 
fore us with cupped wings! 

“Just watch ’em awhile! Don’t move!” 
cautioned the President. “It’s so long 
since I’ve been this close to mallards that 
I just want to gloat for a minute.” 


E watched them for perhaps 4 

minute. They were quite at ease 
and began feeding almost at once. Then. 
at a signal from the President, we both 
stood up. Startled, roaring wings beat 
upward from the place of betrayal. I took 
two with my double, and the President. 
a deliberate shooter, even with an auto- 
matic, killed another pair. 

I picked them up. In the blind once 
more, the President, looking more like 4 
muskrat house than a duck hunter, helped 
me pull grass and twigs over myself. 

“] was pretending I was a mud turtle 
that time,” he said. “This time I’m g0 
ing to be a mole. Get some more of those 
rushes on your legs.” 

I promptly dug in and covered up. 
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“And listen,” adjured the President. 
“Next time you go out to pick up ducks, 
walk in the same tracks you made the 
first time. We don’t want a trail from 
the blind to the water in that smooth 
wet sand.” 

“Say, you’re getting particular.” 

“Yes, and I’m getting ducks, too.” 

“Why didn’t you think of this before?” 

“That’s a long story—and an interest- 
ing one,” said the President. “In the 
first place, we knew we could usually 
knock off a few bluebills, or maybe red- 
heads, or what have you, with the boost- 
ers. But they’re scarce this year. Before 
this the mallards were incidental game, 
as it were. Now they are plentiful, and 
we've got to hunt ’em. 

“All duck hunters are creatures of 

habit. In this country they have only 
one thing in mind—to get out on a point 
somewhere in back of some wooden 
boosters, in a big high blind, and make 
themselves comfortable. We all get into 
the same rut. This game requires in- 
cessant thinking; and if you want my 
opinion further, I’d say there are more 
mallards in this country than I’ve seen 
in forty years—all because other ducks 
are easier to hunt and the mallards have 
grown wiser watching their brethern 
and sistern get killed. 
“ E’VE got to change to suit con- 
ditions. I'll bet these locals will 
shy from this blind tomorrow. Then we 
can go somewhere else—there’s lots of 
water in this old lake and over the hill 
in the rice. There are a dozen places we 
can hide. We’ll hunt ’em like this until 
a flight of deep feeders shows up. 

“Ask any duck hunter around here, 
and he'll tell you he’s almost given up 
hunting these local mallards. He waits 
for the flight. But what if there isn’t any 
flight? That has happened when they are 
blown off their flyways by weather. These 
local birds are inaccessible, and increas- 
ing simply because we wise old duck 
hunters have failed to hunt ’em with our 
heads. Me, I’m for hunting ’em from this 
time on. Now all I want is a flock of 
black ducks. They’re wiser than mal 
lards. If they come along—’’ 

And they did come along. Peering up- 
ward with a stiff neck from under the 
peak of my hunting cap, I saw them 
first. Ten black ducks, their under- 
bodies dusky in the morning sun, 
wheeled cautiously several times, while 
the two deceivers in front of us quacked 
madly. In they came, legs dangling, the 
hens croaking to their new-found ac- 
quaintances. It seemed too easy. 

I leaped up and fired twice. One big 
dark fellow dropped to the water. The 
President did not shoot. I looked around 
for him. He was stuck hopelessly in the 
blind and floundering in its prickly jack- 
pine frame, trying to gain his feet. His 






glasses had fallen off. I helped him up. 

“Now I know how it feels to be a jack- 
pine,” he philosophized. “No, don’t lift 
me up any farther. Just let me stay 
here. I can get out next time.” 

And stay there he did, freeing one 
foot from a mass of sticks and débris 
that might have been an eagle’s nest. 
He was hidden as neatly as he could 
wish for. “Don’t forget,” he warned me. 
“If I holler for help, boost me up.” 


E didn’t need boosting the next 
time. A_ high-pitched “wheesh- 
wheesh-wheesh” brought us on the alert, 
and the President’s “Now!” brought us 
standing before they landed. Three 
splashed into the water to the squawking 
amazement of our decoys, which, ever 
eager to call a pal to his doom, were 
nevertheless always stricken with fright- 
ened remorse when the deception had 
been accomplished. 
So there we were, at eleven o'clock in 
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the morning on a warm sunny October 
day, with all the shooting we wanted in 
front of us if we went out and got it, 
and eight ducks already in the bag. Since 
when had we harvested the local ducks 
in such fashion? 

Then something happened. The pass- 
ing flocks began flaring away from our 
blind. They would look over the hens 
some distance out, then pull their freight 
for the big patch of rice over the hill 
to our right. The President emerged 
from his cellar, dusted off the débris 
and reconnoitered. Outside the blind he 
picked up four discarded shell cases, 
looking upon me with disgust as he did 
so. Then he dragged some more grass 
and stuff over the crate holding the 
drake. Finally he shoved me farther 
down into the mud and once more re- 
solved himself into a muskrat. 

Still they flared. The President 
emerged again, rummaged around in his 
pockets and (Continued on page 57) 


The President on the job at 
the cherry-tree blind 




















Ovnce in the 
Silly Night 


A night of coon hunting with Maine’s most famous guide 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, JR. 


held the 
empty fry- 
ing pan 
over the 
glowing coals of our little 
fire. The fat caught, flared 
and burned out. After that 
burst of yellow light the 
night seemed darker, 
blacker. 

“Trout are middlin’ fodder,” said Dud 
as he laid aside the pan and drew his 
pipe from a shirt pocket. 

There was nothing to add to that; so 
I settled back against a beech tree and 
stretched my legs toward the little fire. 
Dud paused in the act of pouring a palm- 
ful of cut plug into the bow! of his pipe. 
We heard a distinct sniffing a few feet 
beyond the camp fire’s 


fringe of light. 
“Porcupine,” I guess- A - 
ed aloud. * 
lo 


He'd throw back his 
head and let her roll 
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In a moment I secured a flashlight 
from the pack at my side. The light 
caught a half-grown raccoon sniffing at 
the fish bones we had lately cast aside. 

Dud chuckled. “Cunnin’ little cuss. 
That reminds me, all of a sudden, of the 
time I went rarecoon huntin’.” 

“Coon hunting?” 

“Aya. That’s a sport we've neglected 
up this way, although the coons ain't 
what ye’d call thick. I’d never more than 
read about it, up to the time I was per- 
suaded to enlist. A feller by the name of 
Shurtliff, who lived down to Lewiston, 
talked me into goin’. He sold pickles, but 
mostly, I guess, he talked hounds an’ 
rarecoons. He claimed that he sold fifty- 
seven sorts of pickles, an’ had owned 
fifty-eight coon hounds. An’ the last of 
the line was the champion of them all. 
The last hound’s name was Vinegar. 

“Shurtliff was interduced to me down- 
town. ‘Well, well, well,’ he says. ‘So ye’re 
Dud Dean? I've heard that ye know more 
‘bout trout than Izaak Walton hisself, but 
what do ye know about coon hounds?’ 

“*T can tell ‘em from pointers,’ I says. 

***T should hope so,’ he says. ‘How’d ye 
like to go rarecoon huntin’ with me some 
night?” 

“Waz-al, it really didn’t appeal to me, 
but I couldn’t put that feller off. So in 
due time I went. That turned out to'be 
the most crotchly night I ever put in on 
land or sea. As a matter of fact, ye might 
say that it transpired on land an’ sea; fer 
if that was a sample of coon huntin’, a 
feller has to take events jist as they 
come, an’ no one is more subjected to 
the caprice an’ damp humor of circum- 
stances than a coon hunter is apt to be. 
But don’t let that discourage ye. It’s a 
grand sport, if ye can take it. 

“Shurtliff brung along two other fellers 
from his town. One was named Joseph, 
and the other was Louis. But Shurtliff 
talked mostly bout his dog. Accordin’ to 
his talk, the dog, Vinegar, never chased 
anythin’ but rarecoons, although Joseph 
put in that he had been known to chase 
a skunk once in a while. 
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“That give me an idea. I 
didn’t know where to expect to find rare- 
coons, but I felt pretty sure that I could 
find Vinegar a skunk. An’ it kinda tickled 
my perversity to think about sech an 
adventure. 

“Along in the summer, I had been 
‘tendin’ to some important fishin’ down 
on the Lake Road. On my way out I had 
to haul up while a she-skunk, as big as 
Rhode Island, sort of sauntered across 
the road. She was proudly followed by 
six duplicates in smaller calibers. That 
made seven, an’ it didn’t seem too far- 
fetched to imagine that thar was one 
more in the neighborhood. That made 
eight; so I suggested that we try the rare- 
coon huntin’ along the old Lake Road. 


T was certainly a pretty night when 

we started out. The moon was as big 
as an Irishman’s heart, an’ the road over 
Babbit Ridge was as plain as day. When 
we reached the fields around the Ben 
Adams place, everything looked mighty 
pretty in the silver light. 

‘“‘Let’s leave the car here,’ I says 
when we come to the four corners. 
‘Maybe we'll pick up a coon while we're 
goin’ up the old road.’ 

“*Are they that thick?’ asks Joe. 

“*Thicker,’ I says, thinkin’ of them 
skunks. 

“But, by crotch, that Vinegar was one 
hound that was pretty nigh as good as 
his owner claimed. If he winded any 
skunks, he never paid any attention. First 
he got out of the car, tail in the air, an’ 
then he sniffed an’ snuffed. Next he gal- 
loped off, like he’d got the situation in 
hand. So we hurried to git our trappings 
together. It seems that ye always want 
to take all ye can lug on a coon hunt; 
an’ the more ye start out with, the less 
ye'll git back with. 

“Shurtliff an’ Joe took the lanterns. 
Louis pulled out a rifle, which he said 
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had an ivory bead on it that he could see 
in the dark. Well, he sure needed it 
before that night was done. The moon 
got off her trail, an’ never got back on it. 
The sky got black as black, an’ a damp 
wind begun to blow from the south. But 
we started up the old road, same as 
Vinegar had done. 

“‘Listen,’ says Shurtliff when we'd 
gone about ten rods. 

“We stopped an’ listened. Lo an’ be- 
hold, Vinegar was jist a-tearin’ pages 
out of his music book—rip, rippity, rip. 
An’ whatever it was he was chasin’ was 
headed ‘bout easterly, opposite the little 
white schoolhouse. 

“*That’s him,’ says Shurtliff. 

“T could have told him that the verb ‘to 
be’ never takes an object, as I’ve heard 
Nancy say more than a thousand times, 
but what is the use in a feller talkin’ 
what he don’t believe hisself? I let it 
pass. What I wanted to know was how 
we was to git to that rarecoon, if that 
Vinegar hound kept right on chasin’ him 
out of the county. 

“At first we didn’t hurry none, but 
when we got opposite the Vigue place 
the dog begun to bark treed. That was 
when Shurtliff and Joe left me an’ Louis. 
I was lank an’ fit in them days, but them 
two fellers had been trained in a sport 
that makes or breaks. They lit out like 
the devil had them by the tail an’ was 
twistin’ without mercy. Of course, they 
had the lanterns. Me an’ Louis would 
have shown up better if we had been able 
to make out where we was goin’. 


i kept me busy tryin’ to keep up 
with Louis, whose feet was faster 
than his jedgment. An’ the first thing I 
noticed, I see a big pine tree right ahead 
of me. I thought that it looked sort of 
familiar; but when ye’re all out of wind, 
even old acquaintance is apt to be fergot. 
Louis dodged the pine, but fetched up 
smack agin’ somethin’ else. It laid him 
out like he’d been hit on the chin. But 
up he got, an’ started off to the left. He 
got about ten feet, an’ went down ag’in. 
And that time he lay where he fell, until 
I come up an’ helped him to his feet. 

“‘Where am I? An’ what did [ run 
into?’ he asks. 

“‘Ve're in a graveyard,’ I 
says, ‘an’ ye’ve run into a 
fence.’ 

“Ve see, the old gate was 
wide open—suggestively, ye 
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might say. So it happened that we run 
in an’ down the middle without any 
trouble, but the way out warn’t so easy, 
which is typical of sech places. After 
Louis got his wind back, he was satisfied 
to let me go ahead after that. 

“When we got to the spot where Vin- 
egar was barkin’ up, I see that he'd ap- 
parently run his game up a thunderin’ 
big basswood. He’d put his front paws 
up as far as he could reach, an’ then 
throw back his head an’ let her roll. 
Then he'd go around the tree, an’ repeat. 
Joe was riggin’ up a little carbide light 
that he’d had all the time. It looked 
then like them guys thought me an’ 
Louis could see in the dark. 


= EAR as I could make out, it was 
a big occasion. I certainly admired 
Vinegar’s voice. The yowls ran out of him 
like buckshot out of a tin horn. By an’ 
by, Joe got set so he could train his light 
on the tree. It was as empty of rarecoons 
as a prayer meetin’ is of deacons. But 
one of them big basswoods is as sure to 
be hollow as a blue heron; so we looked 
fer a hole at the butt, but thar warn't 
any. It was clear that a man couldn't 
climb a tree like that, not if Paul Bunyon 
hisself had been thar to boost him. 

“ ‘Well, thar’s jist one thing to do,’ says 
Shurtliff, ‘an’ that is to smoke him out.’ 

“But thar ain’t no hole to build a fire 
in,’ says Louis. 

““Tf we had only brought along an 
ax, we could soon cut a hole.’ savs Joe. 

“ ‘Ves,’ says Shurtliff, kinda 
scornful; ‘if we had an ax, we 
could cut this darned tree 
down flat.’ 

“IT must say that it looked 
like a purty pickle, as Shurt- 
liff would have said himself 
in a more rational moment. 
It was Vinegar that solved 
the riddle by racin’ off like 
the whole situation 
had been a sorry 
mistake. In about 
two jerks of a buck’s 
tail, he begun bayin’ 
up another tree. 
Don't know whether 
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he made an error “bout the first tree, or 
whether the woods was full of rarecoons. 

“Of course, Shurtliff an’ his pal Joe 
left everything but the lanterns. How- 
ever, it was a short go, an’ me an’ Louis 
warn't far behind at the finish. That time 
Vinegar picked out a rock maple. Joe’s 
light found a pair of eyes that looked 
down on us like they hated the sight of 
us. Shurtliff wanted Louis’ gun, but he 
wouldn't let go of it. 

“If Louis got that ivory bead of his on 
that coon, he must have aimed at the 
wrong end of the critter. That was my 
first experience with a peeved coon. 
When it lit in our midst, it was fightin’ 
mad. I took a crack at it with the toe of 
my boot, but I missed, an’ hit Vinegar 
in the jaws. He let a bellow out of him 
like it didn’t feel none too good, but he 
seemed to think that the coon had done 
the damage. 

“By crotch, it looked like that rare- 
coon was goin’ to be too much fer 
Vinegar, but it kinda played out after a 
while. I guess that Louis got the most 
excited. I’d have been ashamed if I was 
him. He kept dancin’ around an’ around, 
yellin’, ‘Let me git a crack at him.’ 
ELL, we warn’t hinderin’ him any. 
At last Vinegar got a farewell grip 
on that coon. I felt kinda sorry. It’s too 
bad when a good fight has to end that way. 

““Number one,’ says Shurtliff, in a 
tone that sounded like he thought he had 
licked that coon hisself. 

“Vinegar hadn't a 
mite of interest in a 
dead coon. He went 
off into the night, an’ 
left us to skin out 
number one. Joe had 
a knife. While he was 
gittin’ at it I made up 
my mind that I'd lay 
(Cont’d on page 58) 





I had to haul up while an 
old she-skunk as big as 
si the state of Rhode Island 
sauntered across the road, 
followed by six duplicates 
in smaller calibers 
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Photo by Warren Boyer 


How the “‘deer line’’ is made 


When food is scarce, deer browse on the foliage as high as they can reach. When a distinct ‘deer line”’ 
is visible, the deer herd must be thinned to prevent starvation 
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Those Federal Regulations 


HE dove is the bird of peace. At least, he was the 

bird of peace until Southern and Western sports- 

men declared war because of him. In Biblical 
times he was supposed to carry an olive branch. Today 
his mournful note sounds the battle-cry of sportsmen 
who feel that the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey has been most unfair in changing the open 
seasons for dove shooting. 

The mourning dove is not equipped with tooth or 
claw to carry an olive branch, but it is fleet of wing, 
and its weaving, darting flight makes it the favorite 
game bird of many. State game commissioners and 
sportsmen have worked in harmony with the Federal 
game officials for a great many years in an attempt to 
zone certain states and change the seasons in others, 
so that shooting opportunities could be made as fair 
to all sections as possible, at the same time giving doves 
adequate protection. 

Now the boys who are about to go on the warpath 
claim that the Bureau of Biological Survey arbitrarily, 
and without warning, stepped in and shifted seasons 
around so that certain sections favored by the birds 
are given a longer season and a higher bag limit, and 
other parts of this great country are not permitted to 
shoot until after all the birds have departed for a 
warmer clime. 

No one has ever considered the woodcock a vicious, 
belligerent bird. He is equally as peaceful as the dove. 
Yet in discussing the seasons under which this goggle- 
eyed mud-prober may be hunted in 1935, sportsmen 
become so aroused that one could only conclude that 
mayhem was about to be committed. 

Unfortunately, the heavy woodcock migration, while 
slow, is of very short duration in any one section. Sea- 
sons adopted after years of study and observation were 
changed, and many of the boys with good woodcock 
cover at the back door will have to take a long trip to 
shoot timberdoodles legally. 


HEN the waterfowl! regulations were announced 

by the United States Biological Survey, Fretp & 
StrEAM felt that many of the restrictions placed upon 
the shooting fraternity were unnecessarily obnoxious. 
However, no game law will ever satisfy all concerned. 
We keenly sympathize with any agency charged with 
making and enforcing regulations governing the hunt- 
ing of game. The best any official can do is his best 
as he sees it. Criticism is liable to prove destructive, 
regardless of how sincere it may be. For that reason, 
Fietp & Stream has not commented on the present 
regulations governing the taking of migratory game 
birds. 

The fact that we do not agree with Chief Darling 
in many of his rulings does not mean that we are 
any nearer right in our beliefs than he is. We do feel, 
however, that one fundamental error has been made 
that should be avoided in the future. The Biological 
Survey should not change seasons on migratory birds 


in any state without consulting the state game depart- 
ment of that state. 

No man, or body of men, located at Washington 
can possibly have sufficient knowledge of conditions 
throughout this great land to make regulations equit- 
able to all. For that very reason, when the original 
Migratory Bird Law was passed, the Secretary of 
Agriculture provided for, and appointed, an Advisory 
Board composed of state game officials and others. 
The function of this body of men was purely advisory. 
Once each year they have met at Washington and dis- 
cussed proposed changes in the Federal game laws. 

A meeting of this Advisory Board was not held dur- 
ing the summer of 1935. Had this Board been con- 
sulted, many of the inconsistencies in the regulations 
would certainly have been avoided. 


Bb Begs and time again, Fretp & Stream has gone 
on record as opposing impractical, unenforceable 
and unnecessary restrictions which only antagonize the 
sportsmen and accomplish nothing. We believe that the 
shooting public consists of the finest body of men on 
earth. Sportsmen are the back-bone of game-law en- 
forcement. No game law will ever be observed without 
the support of the men who hunt. More damage to 
game conservation can be done by an attempt to cram 
down the throats of the shooters absurd and unneeded 
regulations than in any other one way. 

Chief Darling is an energetic, sincere friend of 
bird and gunner alike. He undoubtedly has been ill 
advised. When the stupidity of the regulation confin- 
ing the shooting of doves and woodcock between the 
hours of seven in the morning and four in the after- 
noon was called to his attention, he was quick to amend 
the ruling. 

Let us hope that, before the regulations are made 
for another shooting season, the Biological Survey will 
realize the inconsistencies and unfairness of the pres- 
ent regulations and return to the old seasons in all cases 
where species need no additional protection. And let 
us hope that the enormous increase of waterfowl re- 
ported from the north will materialize, so that all petty 
restrictions on wildfowling may be removed. 

Above all, duck shooting should not be reduced to a 
sordid sport reckoned by meat in the bag. There are 
men who would rather not hunt ducks or geese than to 
do so without live decoys. To them an old gander or a 
“Susie,” tied out in front of the blind, adds the thrill 
and glamour felt by the bird hunter when following 
his favorite pointer or setter. 

And to go out duck shooting at seven o’clock by the 
watch takes all the poetry and romance from the hunt. 
There is a certain something in the whimper of wings 
before day and the stopping of a single shadowy form 
over the decoys that can never be replaced by a limit 
of fowl at high noon. 
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The Rocky 
Mountain big- 
hornrateshigh 
among big- 
game hunters 


OR three full 
days our heav- 
ily loaded pack- 
train had fol- 
lowed a tortuous 
course from our elk 
camp in the Two Ocean Pass country to 
our permanent sheep camp on the head 
of Grey Bull River, long famous as the 
home of Wyoming’s mighty rams. Each 
member of the trio had filled his elk li- 
cense, and Dr. Cavanaugh had also an- 
nexed a beautiful ten-point mule deer. 

The comparatively easy elk hunt, if 
any big-game hunting in mountainous 
areas can truthfully be called “easy,” 
had helped condition us for the strenuous 
sheep hunt which was scheduled to com- 
mence the next morning, the opening day 
of the season on this species of game. 
When we stretched canvas on our first 
elk camp two weeks before, we were 
short-winded, soft and ill prepared for 





hunting, but this 14-day training period 
had done much to improve our stamina, 
reduce our flabby waist-lines, and accus- 
tom our sluggish lungs to the light but 
invigorating mountain air. It takes sound 
lungs, a strong heart and sturdy limbs 
to scale the pinnacles at the head of Grey 
Bull River, several of which have an alti- 
tude of more than 12,000 feet and one 
more than 13,000 feet. 

We had pitched our tents at timber- 
line, to be just as high as possible and 
still have an abundant supply of wind- 
blown trees for our camp fires, and we 
were only a stone’s throw from a stream 
of sparkling mountain water. A few hun- 
dred yards below camp, a narrow valley 
afforded good grazing for our string of 
pack and riding horses. 

Shortly before our entrée, a heavy 
snow, very little of which had melted, 
had blanketed the whole region, and we 
considered this a good omen. The in- 
hospitable rocks that hemmed us in 
formed a natural habitat for Ovis can- 
adensis, and the very names bestowed 
upon the area inspired confidence—we 
were camped near Sheep Mesa, in Big- 
horn County, and to the southwest rose 
mighty Ramshorn Peak. Truly the signs 
portended success. 

Long before the first streaks of dawn 
appeared on the eastern horizon, we were 
prepared for the day’s hunt. It was de- 
cided that Dr. Cavanaugh would hunt 
to the north of camp, Bill Donovan on 
Yellow Ridge to the northwest, and I 
was to work around the side of Mount 
Crosby. As soon as it was light enough 
to see to travel, each of us set out 





(Grey BuLL 


with his guide, and the hunt was on. 

Joe and I were hunting on foot, while 
the others had ridden. After climbing 
steep grades for a couple of hours I felt 
that perhaps we had made a mistake in 
setting out afoot, although I ordinarily 
prefer to take it this way, and I voiced 
my sentiments to the veteran guide. 

“Horses are fine for elk hunting or to 
take and bring you back from the sheep- 
hunting grounds; but when I start after 
rams in dead earnest, I always take it 
afoot,” he replied. 

We were soon out on top, where we 
had an unobstructed view of most of the 
high country within a radius of fifty 
miles or more. Truly it was a picture to 
fire the imagination of any real nimrod— 
wild and magnificent. This region em- 
braced some of the finest hunting grounds 
in the United States. Deer, elk, moose, 
black and grizzly bear roamed unmolest- 
ed in the lower country, while Ovis can- 
adensis gamboled along the tops of the 
unscalable buttresses and within the 
shadows of towering peaks, hidden from 
the eyes of a trio of sportsmen who were 
striving mightily to search them out. 


HE entrancing scenery held us spell- 

bound, and the thin mountain air, 
12,000 feet above sea-level, almost stole 
away our’sense of equilibrium. We could 
only drink in the bewitching beauty of 
God’s handiwork and ponder on the puni- 
ness of man and the futility of his 
frenzied efforts to comprehend the all- 
powerful forces of nature. Finally it oc- 
curred to us that we were here not to 
contemplate the beauty of nature but to 


Our sheep country in the background—12.000 feet in the air 
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hunt and kill stately mountain rams. 

The guide insisted that very few non- 
resident sportsmen and no resident meat- 
hunters ever forged their way into this 
inaccessible wilderness; in fact, Joe 
maintained that only two other guides 
knew the country well. The condition of 
the few trails and the absence of old 
camp sites offered silent corroboration 
of his statement; yet such a remote 
country holds a strong fascination for 
the dyed-in-the-wool sheep hunter. 


LL day we pursued our well-laid plan 

of campaign. We sought to take ad- 
vantage of every ledge as we scanned our 
surroundings; and we were careful not 
to appear on the sky-line any more than 
absolutely necessary, for well we knew 
that such carelessness would expose us 
to the eagle-eyed rams. According to the 
guide, sheep pay little attention to sound, 
and even the distant crack of a high- 
powered rifle rarely disturbs them un- 
duly, nor do they rely on scent for pro- 
tection; vision seems to be their prin- 
cipal means of defense. 

The correctness of these deductions 
was forcefully impressed upon us sev- 
eral times during the course of the hunt, 
and all of us were willing to concede that 
the eyes of a bighorn could see more than 
we could with our favorite binoculars. 
Of course, the sheep were in their native 
haunts and usually so situated that they 
could sweep all points of approach. In 
case of impending danger they seemed 
always to have mapped out a carefully 
laid plan of escape. 

It is characteristic of mountain sheep, 


By TALBOTT FREMONT 


An informative and entertaining story of sheep 
hunting in Wyoming 


when disturbed, to break for higher 
ground if that avenue of escape is avail- 
able, but foolish indeed would be the 
nimrod who expected old rams—or any 
animal, for that matter—to follow a giv- 
en course. They are extremely resource- 
ful, and the hunter should always be pre- 
pared for the unexpected. It’s well 
enough to study the habits of an animal 
and attempt to anticipate its movements, 
but only a beginner would expect a wild 
ram to stand stock-still while he blazed 
away to his heart’s content. Actually the 
rifleman will probably be called upon to 
fire at a rapidly vanishing animal at long 
range. 

Aérial shooting at glass balls a few 
feet away is a cinch compared with such 
shooting, which is made more difficult 
due to being excited, fatigued or badly 
winded after a stiff climb or a short 
sprint. Obviously, the slightest exertion 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet is detri- 
mental to good marksmanship. 

When all of these things are com- 
bined against the hunter, the odds are 
pretty stiff, to say the least. 

Paintings of mountain sheep invari- 
ably show the bell-wether of the flock 
standing majestically on some lookout 
point sweeping the country with his 
piercing eyes, like a Sioux Indian scout. 
Such pictures have led many hunters to 
assume that it is only necessary to visit 
the general area frequented by the sheep, 
climb to a point commanding the area, 
and leisurely look the country over with 
high-powered binoculars until the ram 
is located. Sheep hunting is far more 
complicated than this. From start to 
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finish it’s work and more work—head 
work as well as endless climbing from 
ledge to ledge—combined with all the 
cunning and skill of the hunter and 
guide. The sport is too strenuous for 
elderly hunters. 

Guides have told me that for days 
they have played hide-and-seek with a 
band of rams in the same section of the 
mountains and yet never got within 
shooting distance of them. Their favor- 
ite loafing place seems to be on the 
narrow shelves along the unscalable cliffs 
of almost perpendicular mountains, 
where they are practically safe from 
hunters, since they can be seen neither 
from above nor from below. Even when 
unconcealed, their color blends so per- 
fectly with their surroundings that detec- 
tion is rendered extremely difficult. On 
most occasions the sheep spot the hunter 
without exposing themselves to view, and 
this gives them ample time in which to 
make good their escape, the hunter being 
none the wiser unless perchance he dis- 
covers their telltale trails. 





UR carefully planned route took us 

over approximately twelve miles of 
exceedingly rough country—in fact, some 
of those miles were standing on end. We 
saw several ewes and lambs but no rams. 
Two very tired hunters limped into camp 
about seven o’clock that evening with 
nothing encouraging to report. 

Doc and Bill and their guides preceded 
us, as was to be expected since they were 
mounted, and of course they were not 
so tired. Doc had seen ten or twelve ewes 
in the high country and with his glasses 


at the elk camp 











had spotted two bull elk in a canon 3,000 
feet below. Bill and Thad had picked. up 
the trail of a band of three rams, one of 
them a whale of a big fellow, but never 
laid eyes on the crafty old bungers. 

Just as we were about to turn in for 
the night we had a little excitement. Tex 
had hobbled his wrangle horse about two 
hundred yards down the cafion in a gras- 
sy park. Suddenly the horse snorted and 
dashed toward camp with all the speed 
his hobbles would permit, knocking loose 
rocks to the right and left. We grabbed 
our rifles and ran toward the frightened 
animal; but as nothing was seen, we 
concluded that a bear or a cougar was 
prowling around camp or at least pass- 
ing through the canon. 


UESDAY each of the three parties 

took about the same general direc- 
tion as it had the day before, but later 
Joe and I swung further to the south. We 
crossed Horse Creek and hunted toward 
Wiggins Peak to the southwest and saw 
considerable sign in this area, some of it 
comparatively fresh. The section we 
hunted was lower than at the head of 
Grey Bull River, but very likely-looking 
sheep country nevertheless. The thou- 
sands of hidden pockets, canons and 
ledges offered the seclusion demanded by 
the old rams, and naturally it is slow, 
hard work to ferret them out even if 
the hunter is lucky enough to get close 
to them. 

During the day we saw the remains 
of four young lambs which we sur- 
mised had been killed by eagles, the 
worst natural enemy of lambs. Cougars 
are undoubtedly very destructive also, 
particularly in the late fall when the 
deep snows have driven the sheep into 
the lower country. Venison probably oc- 
cupies first place in the cougar’s bill-of- 
fare, but deer usually seek the lower 
country before the sheep are driven out, 
and at that late season the famished 
cougars cannot be so discriminating. 


Field & Stream 


While I was sprawled out on the 
ground enjoying a much-needed rest af- 
ter a hearty lunch, Joe inspected the sur- 
rounding ledges for evidence of Ovis 
canadensis, which apparently were none 
too plentiful in this particular area. He 
seemed to glue his eyes to a certain spot 
on Wiggins Peak a half mile to the 
south, and casually asked if I would like 
to see a real bear. I would, indeed, and 
came to life immediately. 

We watched the bear through our 
glasses as she industriously dug for bugs 
or herbs. In a few minutes two small 
cubs raced out of the timber, evidently 
in response to a grunt from the mother, 
which had unearthed a choice morsel. 
Across a small creek the two balls of fur 
bounded, and upon reaching the mother 
they fought fiercely for the coveted prize. 
The lucky cub gulped down the morsel 
with relish, and then the babies resumed 
their pranks. Like two mischievous boys 
they chased each other about, paying not 
the slightest attention to the large brown 
mother bear as she continued her search 
for more tidbits with only an occasional 
glance at the scampering youngsters. 

Joe said he believed we could make 
a successful stalk by circling the moun- 
tain and approaching from the south. 
He looked surprised when I bluntly told 
him that under no circumstances would 
I kill a mother bear before she weaned 
her cubs. Naturally I greatly desired a 
nice bear trophy, but I certainly did not 
want one enough to shoot a suckling 
mother. 

When we set out on the afternoon 
hunt, we changed our course slightly 
to the east, so that we would not dis- 
turb the bears. Our wide circle took us 
into Bear Creek, which flows into the 
north fork of Wood River. We crossed 
the river and followed up a nameless 
creek to the divide. Then we dropped into 
a tributary of the Grey Bull River and 
reached camp without mishap about 
dark. We had hunted hard all the after- 


noon, but failed to locate any rams. Joe’s 
ability to make his way across the rugged 
country was almost uncanny. Repeat. 
edly he would simply strike across the 
mountains toward camp, and in every 
instance he reached his objective by the 
most direct route possible. Once the day’s 
hunt was over, he didn’t believe in tak- 
ing an extra step. 

Doc and Tex, his guide, had reached 
camp ahead of us. Like ourselves, they 
had made a water-haul but enjoyed a de- 
lightful day and reported lots of ram 
sign. On the slopes of Frank’s Peak, 
which towers 13,140 feet into the fleecy 
clouds, they had crossed the trail of a 
large grizzly and immediately set out 
to bag the animal. Despite their best ef- 
forts, they could never overtake the en- 
ergetic old traveler and, much to their 
sorrow, were compelled to give up the 
trail late in the afternoon and back-track 
toward camp. 

Bill and Thad failed to show up for 
supper, but we thought nothing of that, 
as it is difficult for hunters to gauge their 
progress exactly, and someone is always 
late getting to camp. But when nine 
o'clock came and they were still absent, 
we became somewhat apprehensive. Joe 
said they were not lost, but he did fear 
that an accident had befallen them. 


EN o'clock came, and still the boys 

had not put in their appearance. I 
decided to sound a signal for their bene- 
fit, as I was not so sure but that we would 
have to “shoot them into camp” after 
all. I fired the usual distress signal—three 
shots with a pause between each—and 
then waited for a response. In a few 
minutes the answer rang out a half mile 
down the cafion, and we heaved a sigh 
of relief. 

As they came within sight of camp Bill 
let out a war-whoop that would have 
done credit to a Comanche Indian, the 
yell that always announces a kill. He 
proudly led the (Continued on page 62) 


The type of country where a mountain sheep feels most at home 
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Some folks claim he can read, write and add 


By AUSTIN D. HAIGHT 


“ HE old guard dies, but never 
surrenders” was the slogan of 
“The Three Musketeers” dur- 
ing the grouse season of 1934. 
From past experience we had found that 
voting in good hunting country added 
three days to our shooting season, even 
if we did not hunt on Sunday. 






The second bird had 
run around me and 
had not flown until 
he heard my voice 


As a local resident, I have been guide 
and dog handler for years, with satisfac- 
tory results so far as the production of 
game has been concerned. If the boys can 
not hit them, that is not one of my wor- 
ties; but they do look to me 
with inquiring eyes and a few 
words if I can not place 
them where a bird will come 
boiling out. I am supposed 
to know where the birds are 
and where they will fly; and 
what is more, I have been 
able to produce results for— 
well, it’s a good many years. 

I had guided them for 
two days and Bill Day had 
guided them for one, and the 
total bag was eight birds. 
We had moved more birds 
than I have seen in the 
Lebanon Valley since the 


He had deliberately run under the 
brush pile to the end of a fallen tree, 
so that I never could have seen ‘ 
him until he was under the pine 


“good old days”; we had burned more 
powder than ever before for the same 
results—and there we were, gathered 
around the fire, tired and wondering. 

The lucky man of the party, my older 
brother, had not burned a shell on one 
day and not once had he been where he 
could say that a shot was even possible. 

“Well, Unk,” drawled a 
tired nephew, “you sort of 
let us down on this trip. We 
saw lots of birds, but I can’t 
say that my shooting is as 
bad as the results show.” 

“Yes,” added my brother. 
“T haven't had a possible 
shot in all three days, and 
yet we have ten times as 
many birds as we did when 
we used to have a shot at 
nearly every bird you drove 
to me. And that new dog 
looks like the first partridge 
dog we've had since old Bob 
died.” 

There was the paradox— 
more birds, a good dog and 
less in the bag. Something 
had happened. Ever since 
the boys left for the city I 
have been thinking about it, 
and I am inclined to believe that 
I know the agswer. I am just an 
old-fashioned partridge hunter 
trying to shoot a new-style bird, and he 
was making a fool of me. 

In those oft-mentioned “old days,’ 
sheep and cattle used to pasture over the 
hills, keeping alders and briers down, so 
that there were isolated patches where 
we could corner our game and drive it 
where we liked. There was the “old sweet 
apple tree down the gully” where they 
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A bird broke out from behind a pine 


tree over his head 


had to gather if they craved fruit, and 
we knew it. 

But “the old order changeth.”’ No long- 
er are the pastures used; they have 
grown up to alder and birch to add hun- 
dreds of acres of new and friendly cover. 
The ever-creeping forest has been swal- 
lowing them as well as entire orchards, 
as one farm after another has been 
abandoned. 

More birds, yes; but more cover for 
them, so that there are not, as a matter 
of necessity, concentrations around cer- 
tain feeding places. Every bird can have 
his own lunch counter now with a half- 
mile track around it for exercise. The 
chestnut has gone, it is true; but there 
are acres of thorn-apples, miles of grape- 
vines, and young beech trees scattered 
among the oaks to make life perfectly 
simple. It is as easy for a bird to fill his 
crop as it is for you to fill your gas tank, 
and not nearly as dangerous. 


HIS has put the old driving method 

of hunting in the discard except in 
a few cases, and we have to adapt our- 
selves to something new. My plan from 
now on will be to take the dog into the 
best places and spread the party in a 
crescent, with the horns fifty yards on 
either side and nearly as far in front, 
and let nature take its course. It is not 
going to be easy; there will not be any 
of those left-quartering shots, but it is 
the only way I can get my men and the 
birds together. 

I am perfectly sure that the present 
generation of partridges is smarter than 
the older ones. The law of the survivai 
of the fittest has developed a bird that 
knows the game so well that nothing but 
disease will ever (Continued on page 65) 
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By 
CHARLES E. COX, JR. 


HE river was talking now, talking in the strange hur- 

ried tones that come with dusk. Lying on my back, I 

listened, half believing that I knew the words. Like 

an animated map, the three days of the journey un- 
folded, and I hugged myself—partly in elation, partly be- 
cause of evening chill. 

“Remember Indiana three days ago?” I muttered. “Dog- 
days and dust.” 

“And remember the phone call?” asked the genie of the 
animated map. 

“Oh, yes; the phone call. Something about golf, wasn’t it?” 

“A whole team of golfers,” the genie corrected. “They 
wanted to come to Portland to play in a tournament.” 

“That’s right,” I answered, thinking of men who will 
journey across a continent to play games. Winking at the 
tip of a somber fir that brooded under the first pale scatter- 
ing of stars, I inhaled deeply of rich piny odors that crept 
into the valley from the hills. “They brought so many clubs 
in the airplane that I had a devil of a time getting altitude 
to clear the hump,” I said. 

“Don’t be so critical,” the genie answered; “you brought 
quite a bunch of fly rods yourself.” 

“What a break!” I exclaimed, rolling over on an elbow, 
thereby dismissing the genie and addressing the sky. “Here 
I've been forced to fly this golf team to Portland and spend 
a week in exile on the McKenzie—all my expenses paid. 
What a break!” 

Quickly the past three days unfolded. The early morning 
start from Indianapolis. The green miles of corn land across 
Illinois and Iowa, the far blue distance of Nebraska, and 
then Cheyenne, upon the high plain, where we coasted down 
through mountain twilight to spend the night. With dawn, 
on westward across the badlands. Great Bear Lake, the 
tortuous valley of the Snake, and night once more against the 
rim of the Oregon divide. Under morning sun, the mighty 
Columbia. Far off on the smoky edge of the Pacific, Mounts 
Baker, Hood and Tacoma, white with snow. And on the after- 
noon of this, the third day, with my charges wandering hap- 
pily over green fairways, I had stolen away to Eugene. 

The river talked arrogantly—chuckled between the rocks. 
I lost the words. 

“Sleep for me,” I said, and stumbled up and toward the 
light that proclaimed the fishing camp. 


RANK turned the car from the road—bumped down a 

rutted trail between heavy second growth. Behind us the 
trailer yawed and slapped the boat with padded thuds. Where 
the morning syn reached the valley floor I caught the quick, 
glancing shine of fast water. Then the car halted. The motor 
silenced, we heard rapids. Some trout fisherman may not 
know what I felt, but all you followers of small-mouth bass 
will know. We Midwestern dubs, who know not the art of 
tapered leader, don’t get trips to the McKenzie very often. 
And yet we’re always dreaming and hoping. 

I helped with the boat, and because my eyes were on the 
wide flare of sun-washed shallows three inches of skin cover- 
ing went the way of unwary flesh. 

“Your rod is all right,” Frank said shortly afterward, “but 
the flies won’t do.” 

I slipped a D line through the guides, oiling it with ap- 
parent nonchalance, while he tied extra tippets on my 7-foot 
leaders. 

“This one is a Candy Bug—the dropper is a sort of Oregon 
Cahill. We always use a dropper out here.” f 

He busied himself tidying the boat, all the while explain- 
ing the river and how it was fished in low words that were 
partly lost among broken notes of fast water. 
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Young Man 


Where trout grow big and 
bold and rough 


Moving to the water’s edge, I marveled at the splendid 


7" rush of the stream. It came from a cleft between distant 
ik timbered mountains and swept toward us, fanning out in 
- wide gray-amber shallows under the sun. Below, it nar- 
rg rowed, leaping white-crowned through a cleft in the bluffs. 
of Brown rocks raised and lowered as the current’s ebb and 
flow buffeted them. Down in the cleft the water thundered. 
08- “You can see what would happen to a man on foot,” Frank 
h said. “Get out in that heavy run, and there’s no stopping. 
- You'd be pushed off into twenty feet of water.” 
ea The boat was wide with a high rear transom. Stepping in 
a it, I shuffled my feet to get a good base of operations and 
: nodded. Frank shoved off and rowed rather strenuously, I 
r thought, upstream. The sunlight, in sharp contrast with the 
vil hadowed bank, blinded me; so it was several seconds be- 
the shadowed bank, blinded me; so it was several seconds be 
wn fore I noticed that, pulling upcurrent as he was, the boat 


slipped downhill with eerie speed. 
- Then the quiet voice behind me. “That chop on the left— 
drop the fly there.” 


ude i Getting the swing of the boat underfoot, I shot the Candy 
h Bug and Oregon Cahill to the chop. 

gat ; Then, “Drop it at the edge of the slick, straight ahead.” 

2 HE long leader straightened, and a foot above the glassy 

ee run the flies hung motionless, then settled. Rocks boomed 


‘id past, grumbling at white water. The boat rolled, steadied, 
rolled again. It all moved pretty fast for me. One thing 
pleased. Years and years of fly rod, and nothing but a fly rod 





“ for bronzebacks of the Tippecanoe, guided me instinctively 
ca in the proper tactics for this famous Western stream. In other 
ie words, I knew immediately that I wasn’t a dub, and I knew 
i Frank knew. 
the The voice: “I'll take the right bank down this rapid. Cover 
the that dark water under the bushes to the right.” : 
on “He’s all right,” I thought, “but maybe if I’m good he'll 
“ie let up by noon.” I felt like a gangling schoolboy. 
ng _ Rapids leaped into the gorge, and the boat clawed at toss- 
ot i ing crests. Knees half bent, I rode downhill, feeling South 
P : Sea Islandish. ‘ 
™_ | “What the devil sort of fishing is this?” I queried sotto 
rr i voce. “If I do hook a good one, we'll be forty miles down- 
he stream before I land him.” 
But below the chute the ‘river widened and lazed. High 
banks protected, and the run spread wide to shores rock- 
. bound and dark with fir. Looking up, I saw the sun riding 
he strangely high above the sheltered deepness of the valley. 
ene ; Frank tucked the boat below the back-eddying protection of 


‘k a boulder, and without his saying a word I hooked a trout. 
wee: It was a nice trout. Frank had jockeyed the boat behind 


ce the boulder and my gaze, running swiftly over the wide sheen 
we of the river, centered surely as rifle sights on a shadowed 
of area pocketed in low-lying rocks. The flies shot true, hovered, 
be and with a faint kick of wind dropped slantingly above the 

: dark area. A flash, a surface bulge, and I twitched the hook 
he home with that sure, half gentle, softly hard touch that 


barely rolls a rainbow’s weight in the water. I could feel him 
Stagger off center, see the faint pink band two fingers wide 
along his side—and then the thread of leader cut a slice in 
the water. 

The boat nudged the rock, causing me to change footing. 
I snubbed the vague thought of stepping out into the river 
to carry on the fight. Instead, I looked over a shoulder and 
; down my nose at Frank. My hands began to shake, but 

darned if I’d ask “What now?” He sat slumped forward, 

seemingly disconsolate. 
re “A nice fish,” he grumbled. 
I couldn’t get over the idea that (Continued on page 77) 
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Each time 
you say: 
‘“*Never 


again! It’s 

cheaper to 

buy them 
trained” 


~ 


HOEVER lavishes his affection 
on a puppy gives hostages to 
fortune. Things happen to pups. 


The good die young. Your blue- 
blooded scion lies down and turns up his 
toes like a proletarian. Your most promis- 
ing protégé turns out to be a dumb-bell 
without brains enough to get through a 
wire fence. Few businesses are so subject 
to the arrows of outrageous fortune as 
that of raising and training puppies. 

It ruins your shooting, wrecks your 
temper, and upsets your digestion. It’s 
a short-cut to the primrose path. Bird 
puppies chew up the upholstery in your 
mother-in-law’s sedan. They masticate 
your wife’s Easter bonnet. They lay 
waste the household. A bird puppy, in 
fine fettle, is worse than the Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse. 

Each time you train one you say: 
“Never again. It’s cheaper to buy them 
trained.” But a fool returneth to his 
folly, sayeth the Proverbs, and back you 
go again. When your soul is in the slough 
of despond, a wayward tike gallops up 
and drops dead on his maiden covey. 
Then your heart with rapture thrills, and 
hardships are forgotten. The pleasure of 
watching the personality of a puppy un- 
fold itself is, after all, the better part 
of bird hunting. And what else can make 
hope spring so eternally in the human 
breast ? 

In some previous existence, the soul 
of Mister Zipp must have resided in a 
hawk or a mink. He had the most pro- 
digious passion for chicken-chasing I ever 
saw in a puppy. Three weeks after I 
brought him home, nothing on the place 
had any tail to speak of. My father 
said that that spring was the only 
time he had ever had enough fried 
chicken to eat. But chicken-chasers 
make good bird dogs, he said. 

Every feathered denizen on the 
premises soon learned that 
the familiar ground was 
now a terra incognita, to 


be ventured upon only at ants 


v4 


He would never concede, 

for instance, that he did not 

have the same right—and a Sigs 

better chance—of catching ‘. 

a bird on the wing than I . 
had of shooting it ‘SS 
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great and moving peril. Chick- 
ens took to the trees and 
house-top, emulating the 
guineas. It almost broke Mis- 
ter Zipp’s heart that he could never quite 
achieve a guinea. 

My mother whipped me, and I duti- 
fully passed it on to Mister Zipp, but it 
did me more good than it did him. One 
day he celebrated in earnest by killing 
a whole flock of Rhode Island reds at 
one fell swoop. Mother had sent all the 
way to Des Moines for those eggs. She 
just had to whip something. Since she 
couldn’t catch Mister Zipp, I went with 
her to the smoke-house myself, hoping 
it would ease her feelings. When she fin- 
ished, she laid down the Magna Carta: 
the puppy had to go. 

With my soul sagging to the bottom of 
my shoes, I walked five miles across 
country to see my grandmother. She was 
the only woman I ever saw whose ad- 
vice was worth much to a boy. 





I CAME back toting Grandma’s recipe 
in a box. It was a fussy little bantam 
hen, with her uncountable brood dart- 
ing about her like sleek bumblebees. 
Mister Zipp had cleaned up everything 
on the place, including a long-spurred and 
embattled old Dominique rooster and a 
bullyragging old gander; so I didn’t have 
much faith in Grandma’s recipe. But I 
followed directions by emptying the little 
hen and her chickens in front of the 
watchful Mister Zipp. 

The puppy sidled up, the old love-light 
in his eyes. The ban- 
tam hen lifted her 
head, ferociously 
ruffled up her feath- 
ers, and stridently 
hissed at the in- 
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INCORPORATED 


Everybody loves a pup, even though he 
is always getting into trouble 


By HAVILAH BABCOCK 


truder. Contemptuous of so puny an 
adversary, Mister Zipp pounced upon a 
chick. With a shrill crescendo, the short- 
tempered little Amazon charged. 

With flailing wings, gouging beak and 
raking feet, she swept over the luckless 
puppy like an epidemic. The suddenness 
and ferocity of the assault quite un- 
manned the mighty Mister Zipp. Giving 
me one bewildered and aggrieved look, 
he turned tail and fled ignominiously, But 
it was to no avail. 


ERILY, hell hath no fury like an 
outraged bantam hen. With a squall- 
ing accompaniment, she went after him 
like an avenging fury. Into his kennel 
ducked Mister Zipp. Into the kennel 
ducked the irate bantam, like a mon- 
goose after a snake. But there was not 
room enough for host and guest. Out 
bolted the puppy, the frame of the ken- 
nel door dangling from his neck. Out 
popped the little hen at his flank. 
Self-respect meant nothing to Mister 
Zipp now. All he asked of this world was 
a hole to hide in. Wildly he scampered 
for a chicken hovel that providentially 
offered itself. Into the entrance he thrust 
his badgered head, presenting to the 
enemy his less vulnerable rump. Up she 
pounced on his back and went at him 
with a whirlwind of beak and wings, 
while Mister Zipp shamelessly bawled his 
lungs out for the benefit of an unsym- 
pathetic world. 
Thereafter Mister Zipp evinced not 
the slightest interest in chickens. In fact, 
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At six months, during . , 
the last week of the Dy 
hunting season, he found al 
seven coveys and a num- '* 
ber of singles for me 


he seemed to be somewhat embarrassed 
in their presence. A week later the chick- 
ens were all growing tails again, and the 
swashbuckling little bantam hen was the 
boss of the premises. As for Mister 
Zipp, my father’s prediction came true. 
He did make a middling-good bird dog, 
the first I ever owned. 

It was my misfortune to grow up in a 
respectable neighborhood. The nocturnal 
serenading of my dogs was frequently 
the subject of delicate negotiations be- 
tween my parents and the neighbors. 


HAD one puppy in particular, a 

gangling and big-footed pointer by the 
name of Jack the Ripper, who made the 
night hideous with his vocalizing. He 
was the self-elected guardian of the 
neighborhood, and a vigilance committee 
all by himself. Nothing could move about 
the premises after nightfall without 
eliciting a raucous commentary from the 
Ripper. 

I was in the Don Juan stage at the 
time, and I sometimes returned so late 
at night that prudence dictated a silent 
entry. But a flock of guineas and Jack 
the Ripper made my life miserable. Just 
as I was about to congratulate myself 
on my circumspectness, those everlast- 
ing guineas would invariably begin to 
holler “Got back? Got back?” and the 
Ripper would tear the night into re- 
morseless tatters. 

My outraged and long-suffering family 
was continually laying down ultimatums 
on the subject of the Ripper’s barking, 
and I was continually racking my brain 
for some new expedient to try upon him. 
Many a night did I crawl out of a warm 
bed, shuffle out in zero weather, and 
bullyrag and lambast the Ripper into 
silence. He would always observe a dis- 


creet reticence until I got back in bed; 


then open up hostilities afresh. I used to 
lie in bed in an agony of anticipation, 
praying that the Ripper would hold up 
on his renditions, but the efficacy of 
prayer was lost on him. 

Finally my harassed brain evolved a 
way of mitigating the nuisance, an idea 
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that even now seems little short of bril- 
liant. Cutting a rubber band out of a 
small inner tube, I slipped it over the 
Ripper’s muzzle and attached it to a 
harness about his chest and neck. Then 
I hid to await the blissful result. 

Pretty soon the Ripper decided to open 
up on a lusty obligato. But when he 
opened his mouth, his jaws snapped 
violently together. He tried again. Again 
the strong rubber band snapped his jaws 
together. It was about the most comical 
procedure I ever saw. After twenty 
years, I still think it was funny. 

And it was effective, too. For a week 
thereafter Jack the Ripper was a model 
of midnight decorum. With the sword of 
Damocles thus lifted from above me, I 
slept the sleep of the reprieved. But my 
triumph was short-lived. One of our 
neighbors, hearing of the ingenious con- 
traption, threatened to report me to the 
S. P. C. A., as ifsthere could be any 
cruelty in anything I did to get even 
with the Ripper. 

In the end the Ripper had to be ban- 
ished. The disapproval of the neighbors 
became so vocal that I had to send him 
to an uncle fifteen miles out in the coun- 
try, where Jack the Ripper broke his 
heart and stopped barking at night be- 
cause there was no audience to protest. 


OBY was born in the objective case 

and cut on a bias. Not only did 
he show sovereign contempt for my 
wishes, but he took a gloomy delight in 
doing whatever I didn’t want him to do. 
He would never concede, for instance, 
that he did not have the same right— 
and a better chance—of catching a bird 
on the wing than I had of shooting it. 
He stubbornly refused to be disillusioned. 
Seldom did he fail to pounce helter- 
skelter into the very midst of a covey 
and go on a wild stampede for a low- 
flying bird. 

I tried to get Toby to rationalize about 
it, but there wasn't much rational in 
him. And he was too much of an out- 
cast to be soft-soaped or soothing- 







systemed. I tried trouncing him, but to 
no avail. 

I tried check-ropes on him. When he 
went after a covey like a plunging full- 
back, I would jerk him somersaulting 
backward with an ardent hope of snap- 
ping his fool neck. But not all the dis- 
comforts of the check-rope were on his 
end. Once I tied the rope to my belt 
and prepared to shoot a covey rise. At 
an unhappy juncture Toby made a ter- 
rific lunge, and I sprawled belly first in 
a clump of thorns. At another time I 


‘unwrapped myself from a jagged log 


with a cracked rib. 

Nothing could deter Toby from his 
determined flushing. He was as stubborn 
as the laws of motion. Had he not been 
in other respects a promising puppy, I 
should have administered the coup de 
grace and counted it a bargain. 


NE day while ruminating on the 

matter I recalled the Yankee trick 
by which Tom Sawyer got his fence 
whitewashed. I also remembered how, 
during an anemic boyhood, my mother 
induced me to consume enormous quan- 
tities of the lowly and despised greens 
by pretending they were tabooed by the 
family doctor. Boys and puppies are 
enough like, I figured, for the same 
psychology to work. 

The next time Toby found a bevy I 
didn’t try to break his neck. Creeping 
prayerfully toward him, I removed the 
check-rope entirely. Then, bending over, 
I placed both hands against his rump and 
shoved him gently toward the birds. 
Toby tensed and resisted the pressure. 
I pushed harder. Manifestly puzzled and 
not a little indignant at this new sort of 
jockeying, he sat down on his haunches 
and dug his hind feet into the ground. 
Throwing my weight forward, I pushed 
still harder. Toby put on his four-wheel 
brakes and stubbornly planted himself. 
With a droll look of reproach and in- 
credulity on his face, he held while I shot 
the rising covey. 

I tried the same maneuver every time 
he pointed, until (Continued on page 60) 
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A successful duck hunter tells what experience has taught him through the years 


RED KIMBLE, the famous 

scatter-gun artist, once said: 

“T have heard a great deal 

about market hunters. They 
have been blamed for the destruc- 
tion of wild life. I have known 
dozens of market hunters in II- 
linois, and never found a rascal 
among them. I rather liked the 
chaps I knew. They were all good 
fellows and, what is more, good 
sportsmen.” 

In the main, my own experience, 
which goes back many years, tal- 
lies with that of Fred Kimble. I 
learned that the persistent market 
hunter, far from being a nitwit or 
degenerate, was highly intelligent 
and endowed with characteristics 
which make for success in various 
callings. In fact, many are sub- 
stantial citizens today. Of course, 
I refer to a class of men who fol- 
lowed the calling legitimately—not 
the lawless dregs of society that 
engaged later in the bootlegging of 
wild ducks and geese. 

Among my sporting cronies are 
several eminently respectable old- 
time market hunters whose knowledge of 
wildfowling is supreme. True, the eyes 
of some are not so keen or codrdination 
of faculties so perfect as in their prime. 
But in the pinches, when birds are scarce 
and conditions tough, these are the fel- 
lows whose bag of tricks almost invari- 
ably gets the game, while the average 
shooter returns home practically empty- 
handed. I will attempt to hand on some 
of their practices and precepts. 

In remote days when one hundred 
ducks to the gun during a morning’s flight 
was a common attainment day after day 
by market hunters, this business of wild- 
fowling was reduced to an absolute sci- 
ence. These men were essentially hunters 
—not merely shooters. They gave long 
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Greenwings—choice fowl for the gun or the table 


and intelligent consideration to every 
angle of their calling, developing every 
potentiality to the limit. Shooting skill 
was essential, of course; but it was pri- 
marily intimate knowledge of the game 
they pursued and the territory hunted 
over which insured success. 

Even in that period, when game was 
unbelievably plentiful, many a tenderfoot 
returned from a shooting expedition with 
little or nothing to show for ill-directed 
efforts. But today, even more than then, 
the sportsman who shoots on average 
open grounds must exercise his wits and 
every legitimate device to the fullest in 
order to make even reasonable bags of 
waterfowl. 

While it is true that birds cannot be 


conjured from an empty sky, the 
seasoned, observing, alert sports- 
man frequently assembles a limit 
from the odds and ends of a very 
light flight. In his case the sneakers 
alone—those birds with an ungod- 
ly faculty for slipping in and over 
when you relax vigilance—often 
present the making of a respec- 
table bag. Also, he is never caught 
napping by those depraved singles, 
bunches and flocks which approach 
unnoticed and sheer off when you 
get up for a stretch at an inoppor- 
tune moment or decide to leave 
your blind or tank briefly. And any 
number of shots are lost because 
of bobbing heads and _ twisting 
necks when flocks circle overhead. 
In fact, ability to keep track of 
such movements without revealing 
yourself is a science in itself. 


T will pay you to spend a few 
mornings in a blind without 
your gun, just to unravel the skein 
of duck flight over a pond. You'll 
realize that apparently concentric 
circling is mighty eccentric, and it 
is some trick to follow this while you 
remain well hidden. Once you have ac- 
quired that ability, you will be well along 
on the road to success. 

Not very long ago a well-intentioned 
old-timer commented on the decidedly 
loud store-clothes ensemble of a young 
friend: “Boy, those are sure hot gar- 
ments you're wearing! I could spot you 
a mile—you loomed up like the hea¢- 
light of a locomotive on a dark night. 
The feller who designed that outfit was 
certainly a friend of the ducks!” 

The sportsman must assemble cloth- 
ing, and age, weather and soil it until 
it is suitable for duck shooting. Even 
so, you do not have to imitate a scare- 
crow. Pick the combination that is least 
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conspicuous in average cover. Do not 
guess at the effect, but stick up the 
clothing here and there and view it at 
a distance, and from an elevation if pos- 
sible. Don’t be satisfied until you have 
assembled an outfit which is thoroughly 
inconspicuous under a strong light. The 
extra effort will pay dividends. 

As to headgear, the conventional cap 
is a makeshift. It does not screen a glow- 
ing neck and red chops—conspicuous 
danger signals to wary ducks and geese. 


HE best head covering is a neutral- 

colored hat with fairly wide brim, 
low crown and minus a hatband. Turn 
down the brim. Don’t extend your neck 
like the tube of a periscope, but sink it 
between humped shoulders. Then, when 
you must twist your head around to keep 
track of circling fowl, your face and neck 
will be in shadow, and due to the hat 
brim slow movements will not readily 
be detected from above. 

It might be argued that extraordinary 
precautions are non-essential—that more 
often than not waterfowl are compara- 
tively dumb. True, there are times— 
brief intervals at least—when game birds 
exhibit plain stupidity. But why empha- 
size the exceptions and relax vigilance 
on that account? 

It is an axiom of the prize ring that 
every untried set-up is potential dyna- 
mite. Jack Dempsey rated lanky Bob 
Fitzsimmons an easy piece of change, 
but dropped the middleweight champion- 
ship after being outclassed all the way. 
Jim Corbett, at the height of his career, 
took on an alleged dub, Tom Sharkey, 
and the sailor gave him the toughest four 
rounds of his life and all but flattened 
him. Looking for some easy money, Joe 
Thomas, middleweight title holder, mix- 
ed it with the obscure Stanley Ketchel. 
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and a new champion was on the way. 
Scores of like instances could be cited. 
But old “Ruby Bob,” one of the greatest 
of ring generals, had the right system. “I 
tikes no charnses with the blighters. I 
nails "em quick with all hi’ve got,” was 
his formula. A system the thoughtful and 
successful wildfowler also employs. 

It is the fixed belief of many sports- 
men that blinds located at strategic 
points will infallibly yield good shooting 
if birds are about. They do not seem to 
realize that such spots might be burned 
out from over-shooting. The market 
hunter rarely occupied the same blind 
two successive days, and then only when 
he knew to a certainty that strange birds 
were arriving. Some even went so far as 
to rig up a conspicuous dummy in the 
vacated blind so as to divert practically 
all of the flight to the new stand. 

Nor did they employ artificial blinds 
if satisfactory natural hides were avail- 
able. In fact, the art of concealment was 
perfected to the point that an exceptional 
man could stage a disappearance suc- 
cessfully in scanty cover where the aver- 
age shooter would loom up as conspicu- 
ous as a sore thumb. A few stunted 
tumbleweeds, clumps of stubble or any 
short growths available were employed 
as a screen, and he never failed to take 
advantage of a natural depression if one 
were at hand. If not, he would scoop out 
one with a wide-bladed trowel, carried 
constantly and used for many purposes. 


IKE the wild things with which he 
associated so closely, he worked pro- 
tective coloration to the limit and seem- 
ingly melted into the landscape. When on 
an overflow in timber, he needed no 
blind, but welded himself on to some 
old stump or stub, or sprawled at the 
foot of a big tree in such a position that 


you would swear he was one of its roots. 
Equally important, once he took a stand, 
he froze—not one unnecessary move- 
ment did he make. 

A proficient hunter studied surround- 
ings, the probable effect of wind, if any, 
and all natural conditions pertaining to 
a locality before he undertook to set out 
his decoys. He analyzed the flight and 
tendencies of the vanguard, near and far, 
knowing that the actions of wildfowl on 
the wing afford an accurate key to gen- 
eral intentions and desires. Usually he 
was blessed with keen eyesight, but 
sometimes carried a small telescope or 
field-glass with which to spot distant 
movements and congregations of fowl. 


F you hunt on open grounds, good 

binoculars are invaluable. Often a 
flight will disappear overnight. We no 
longer meet with an even distribution of 
waterfowl over the full width of migra- 
tory range, but find that concentrations, 
large and small, which frequently travel 
along narrow lanes, often shift sidewise 
in answer to some sudden whim. 

The range of the average human eye 
is not great. But with the aid of bin- 
oculars a flight five or six miles distant 
can be distinguished under favorable 
conditions and a profitable move made 
to new grounds. Also, the glasses will 
sometimes reveal an _ inconspicuous 
steady dribble of ducks on to some se- 
cluded pond, or point the way to an un- 
suspected rendezvous far back in the 
timber. 

Such a discovery, with a quick switch 
from practically deserted grounds, is apt 
to save the day for you. Particularly on 
the prairie or plains, where lakes and 
ponds are widely scattered and flights 
uncertain, binoculars have become a 
prime necessity. (Continued on page 67 ) 


Natural blinds that melt into the scenery are always best—but move that pile of dead game 
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This story won a prize in the Narrowest Escape from Death Story Contest 


By ELLSWORTH BRAUN 


The next second there was a swishing sound like that of a giant 
whip-lash cutting through the air 


NE of the most important gad- 
gets on a modern hunting rifle is 
the safety-catch. I learned this 
very vital fact, but unfortunate- 

ly not when it should have been learned. 
As with so many of us, the lesson was 
delayed by my own lack of foresight 
until it was driven home by that most 
severe of all teachers, experience. 

I had hunted rabbits in Ohio cornfields 
around Thanksgiving and, in season, 
ducks along the Ohio River, but I yearn- 
ed for big game—lions, tigers and maybe 
an elephant. Of course, the Philippine 
Islands are not Africa; but it was the 
only place in the tropics where Uncle 
Sam was sending young men on a salary 
with expenses paid, and I grabbed the 
chance. I reasoned that all tropical coun- 
tries must have some kind of big game— 
something upon which to try my mettle 
as a hunter. 

Well, the Islands have such game, and 
I found it. However, I brought away no 
trophy, and only the hand of fate en- 
abled me to escape with my life. 

After a short stay in Manila, I was 
assigned as Supervising Teacher for the 
West Coast of Mindoro Island with 
headquarters at Mamburao. This island, 
although just south of Luzon and one of 
the largest in the archipelago, is the least 
known and most sparsely inhabited. In 
the days of the Spanish régime it had a 
very bad reputation and was the subject 
of all manner of rumor. Malaria pre- 
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vailed on the coast, giving the island one 
of its nicknames, Sepulcro de los blancos 
(the white man’s grave). The unknown 
interior, like most unknown places, was 
credited with being rich in gold, and this 
gave it a second nickname, Mina de 
oro (mine of gold). As a matter of fact, 
the island’s geographical name came from 
a contraction of the latter nickname. 
An entire year passed before I had my 
opportunity to go hunting. I had my 
hands full with my many duties, such 
as persuading the municipal treasurers in 
my district to collect the long-overdue 
land tax, which was the school fund; 
building schoolhouses; training teachers 
from very unpromising material, and try- 
ing to improve the sanitary conditions 
of the towns. During that year I did not 
forget my ambition, however, and took 
every opportunity to learn about the in- 
terior, the game, the trails and the people. 
The sum total of information ac- 
quired, however, wasn’t much. Interior: 
no specific information, but all kinds of 
conjecture as to the many mysterious 
dangers that lurked there for all Chris- 
tians. Game: many dubious'stories of the 
great number of deer, wild carabao and, 
worst of all, the timarau. Trails: none. 
except those made by wild animals and 
wild people, and these infested by hidden 
spring death traps set by the latter. Peo- 
ple: the timid little Mangyans, Buquids 
and Negritos in the lowlands, and the 
fierce and warlike Batanyanies in the 





mountains, always ready to kill with theit 
poisoned arrows. Not a promising out- 
look for a prospective big-game hunter, 
but I discounted all this, and continued 
my preparations. 

The old Spanish padre at Mangarin, 
the town at the southern end of my dis- 
trict, gave me the only definite informa- 
tion I received, and the fact that he 
confirmed all the stories I had disbelieved 
gave me pause. He related numerous hair- 
raising happenings involving pythons, 
deadly traps and the equally deadly tima- 
rau—so many that I almost gave up all 
thought of hunting in Mindoro. 


HE spring traps are made by fast- 
ening a flexible sapling, its size de- 
pending on the game to be killed, by 
its thick end to a tree at the side of 
the trail. If it is for timarau, the sap- 
ling is placed about two or two and a 
half feet from the ground, and extends 
out from the tree in a horizontal posi- 
tion so that its small end reaches the 
trail. To this small end a spearhead is 
fastened with rattan, and the sapling Is 
then bent back in a complete arc by the 
combined strength of several men. 
vine, previously laid across the trail at 
the proper place, is connected with a trig- 
ger arrangement which will be tripped 
the moment the vine is touched. To the 
trigger the armed end of the sapling 1s 
then attached. 
All this is accomplished with the least 
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possible disturbance to the surrounding 
brush and small growth. The spring trap, 
invisible to the unsuspecting, is now 
ready for the first animal—or man—that 
touches that vine. A sign, which is 
known to the natives of the region, is 
placed on the trail as a warning. 


Y mind drew graphic pictures of 

what might happen to me from 
those hidden death traps set along the 
faint jungle trails, and I shivered when 
I visioned myself in the deadly embrace 
of a python. The old padre’s stories 
about the timarau, however, drove all 
this from my mind. Not that the timarau 
is not dangerous—on the contrary, he 
claimed there was more danger from this 
strange animal than from the spring 
traps. Mangyan guides and packers 
would, he explained, recognize the signs 
placed near the traps and warn me—the 
timarau was my real danger. 
_ The old padre is a student, and he in- 
formed me that this little-known animal 
is a small, sturdily built native buffalo 
(Bos mindorensis) three and a half to 
four feet high at the shoulders. It is 
covered with thick brown hair and has 
short, triangular, massive horns curving 
upward from the face. 

Perhaps because I had suddenly be- 
come possessed with a great ambition in 
life—to kill a timarau as my first big 
game—lI ignored the padre’s warnings. A 
pair of those horns to take back to the 
States was now my one aim. I could see 
them on my wall back in Ohio, and hear 
the wondering and admiring comment of 
my friends. The fact that the timarau 
1S a rare animal found only in Mindoro 
Island undoubtedly influenced me, but 
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the arrival of a beautiful new .30-06 
clinched my decision. 

Then the great day arrived. I left 
Mamburao with my Filipino servant, 
Elias, and six packers who carried my silk 
tent, aluminum cooking outfit, blankets 
and food enough for ten days in the 
mountains. 

One day’s march brought us to the 
first Mangyan village, where we spent 
the night. The Mangyans are small, dark- 
skinned nomads who live by hunting and 
fishing. Those in this village had contact 
with the coast natives and had lost their 
fear of strangers. The next morning I ar- 
ranged with the chief for Mangyan pack- 
ers, sending the coast natives back. 

Two more days’ travel brought us well 
back into the foot-hills of the great cen- 
tral mountain range that traverses the 
island. We passed one more Mangyan vil- 
lage, but saw none of the inhabitants. 
They had evidently run at our approach, 
as their cooking fires were still burning. 

I had hoped to get new packers here, 
as the old ones were becoming restless 
and wanted to return to their village. Be- 
cause of their state of mind I determined 
to go no farther into the interior, and 
turned south. 

This fourth day was very difficult. 
Trails were either non-existent or faint 
and hard to.find. The leeches were an- 
noying, and the packers were restless and 
afraid in country strange to them. In ad- 
dition to all this, I saw no game except 
one deer, and he was out of range before 
I got a shot. 

That evening a strange Mangyan ran 
panting into camp, and the packers gath- 
ered around him. I had no idea what they 








talked about, and neither did Elias, as 
they jabbered in their own dialect. The 
visitor’s excitement was contagious, and 
the group looked often at me. With na- 
tives of another type this might have been 
disconcerting, but I knew the Mangyans 
were harmless. However, when they be- 
gan building up their fire, I became curi- 
ous and told Elias to talk to their leader 
in Tagalog. 

“Maestro, the man who come in the 
hurry say got smallpox in Santa Cruz,” 
Elias answered. 

“That’s too bad—but why are they 
excited?” I asked, more interested in the 
conduct of my packers than in the in- 
habitants of the small village fourteen 
miles south of my headquarters town. 

“Mangyan ’fraid smallpox, Maestro.” 
Elias’ face was grave. “Elias think they 
leave us.” 

“But why the big fire?” 

Their strange actions puzzled me. 


“Q@OON Mangyans jump over fire an’ 

run far. They think the aswang will 
no pass over fire an’ they no get sick- 
ness,” Elias explained. Then, his tone 
even more solemn, he added, “They go 
we no got packers an’ guide.” 

For a full minute I stared at my ser- 
vant, wondering what it would be like 
far in the interior of jungle-covered Min- 
doro without guides and packers. I ex- 
perienced no fear. There was no doubt 
in my mind but that I could find my 
way back to the coast with little diffi- 
culty. I had a compass and had been in 
the woods before. Elias, however, looked 
as though our end had come. 

“Talk to them, Elias,” I commanded. 
“Tell them the smallpox can’t hurt them 
here. (Continued on page 66) 
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HE winner of the 36th Grand 
American Handicap was J. B. 
Royall of Tallahassee, Florida. 
The event was shot Friday, August 
23, on the grounds of the Amateur Trap- 
shooting Association at Vandalia, Ohio. 
For four years the new champion was 
Fish and Game Commissioner of Florida. 
He is fifty-one years of age, and has been 
a clay-target enthusiast for the past nine 
or ten years. He won his title in his first 
attendance at a Grand American. 

The runner-up was S. G. Vance of Till- 
sonburg, Ontario, who did not yield to 
the Florida shooter until they had gone 
through a shoot-off involving fifty extra 
targets each. For quite a time during the 
double-string shoot-off, the title seemed 
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pit ° ; 
ne to waver in mid- 
air, so to speak, and seesaw 
back and forth, as if undecided 
whether it would hie itself to Canada 

or head toward the Gulf. ; 
Year by year, this particular title con- 
tinues to shy from the “big names.” Per- 
haps that is what piles on the drama 
when the Grand American is shot each 
August by shooters from almost every- 
where in the Western Hemisphere. You 
go out wondering what Troeh will do 
today, or Arie, or Crothers, or Renfro, 
or Hiestand—but not since Charlie 
Young won with 100 straight from 23 
yards in 1926 has one of the “big shots” 
come through. Of course, Walter Beaver 
did win it in 1933, and his is a big name 
now—but it wasn’t then. Mark Arie did 
win in 1923, but that’s a long while ago. 
Even the elements seemed to conspire 
to upset the dope sheet in the Grand 
American. All week long the shooters 
had been shattering records. I was talking 
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rap with Boyd Dun- 


can, and asked him how 
he had gone. . 


seu 


He smiled. “I broke 198 out of 200, 


and was low for my squad!” he said. 

There was a treacherous wind all day 
Friday, and the clay saucers dodged and 
swerved most mischievously. Far too 
many slipped away unscathed—even by 
the best of them. I don’t believe I ever 
saw quite so many targets jump and duck 
through a whole day of shooting. 

I arrived at the grounds earlier than 
usual, yet even then there was one name 
posted with 98 x 100. That name was 
J. B. Royall. But that little score didn’t 
mean anything—not the way the boys 
had been breaking them all week. 

I sauntered up the line and stopped 
when I came to the trap where Mrs. Lela 
Hall was shooting. You may recall that 
she was the sensation of the Grand Amer- 
ican last year. All week she had been 
shooting better than ever—better than 
most of the men. 

I got quite a kick when I noticed that 
she was shooting from a yard farther 
back than any of the men in her squad! 
It was a squad containing only four 
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N trapshooting circles, 
the king of kings is the 
man whocan win the Grand 
American Handicap. It is 
most remarkable that, in 
the thirty-five years this 
title has been competed 
for, no man has ever been 
good enough to win it twice 


shooters—Mrs. Hall and three men, each 
of whom she was spotting a yard or more. 
I wondered if the fifth member of the 
squad just decided not to compete. That’s 
what I’d have done under the circum- 
stances. Even if I were that good, the 
embarrassment of having a woman spot 
me yardage would spoil what little ability 
I might have. 

Mrs. Hall had the toughest luck of 
anyone. I am convinced that the wind 
played more havoc with her targets than 
any I saw all day. But she stood by 
gamely and finished with 89 x 100. She 
was beaten by only one member of her 
sex and then by only one bird. 

_A curious thing occurred in the squad 
in Which Frank Troeh was shooting. One 
target was shot by two men—just as two 





By HORACE LYTLE 


J. B. Royall (right) winner of the 1935 Grand American, and S. G. Vance (left) 


who made him shoot to win it 


hunters might on occasion double-shoot a 
bird in the field. The man in fifth posi- 
tion was about to shoot. He called “Pull!” 
and a mean, right-angle target was shat- 
tered. But it developed that the man in 
first position had thought it was his bird 
and also shot. 

The scorer was at a loss to know what 
to do. The one who had shot out of turn 
claimed the kill should be credited to the 
member of the squad in fifth position— 
and the latter thought so, too, and didn’t 
want to shoot again. It remained for 
Frank Troeh to settle the matter. He 
said both should shoot over. 

The fifth-position competitor called for 
a new bird, and broke it. The man who 
had shot out of turn missed. This meant 
nothing so far as the title was concerned, 


but is worthy of mention as an interest- 
ing incident. 

About that time, a friend from Ten- 
nessee came along and remarked: “Do 
you know, I believe 98 is going to stand 
up today.” 

I had seen enough of those ducking tar- 
gets to begin to believe so myself—yet I 
hoped that it wouldn’t. The reason was 
purely selfish. If that score should stand 
up all day unchallenged, it would leave 
almost nothing spectacular about the 
whole event—nothing that would be 
worth mentioning except the name and 
address of the winner. 

And then along in the afternoon, out 
from nowhere, so to speak, the name of 
Sam Vance from Canada was posted in 
a tie at 98 x 100 (Continued on page 63) 
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Killers that are busy every 
day in the year 


— Does hide 
their fawns 
until the little 
fellows can 
follow. Many 
are killed by 
bobcats 














































A roving vaga- 
bond is the coy- 
ote. He will kill 
a fawn or a calf 
or a mature deer 
if hard pressed 
for food, but he 
considers game 
birds and their 
eggs a delicacy. 
The damage he 
does to ground- 
nesting birds is 
incalculable 


The cougar— 
greatest of all deer 
slayers—tives_ al- 
most entirely on , 


venison y/ Vy , 
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Y "ei Egg-eating rep- 
tiles break up 
many a nest 


Swift messen- 
gers of death. 
The timber 
wolf pulls 
down many 
young deer, 
moose and 
caribou, also 
adult animals 
if caught in 
deep snow or 
out on the ice 
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Skunks destroy 
many quail 
nests in a sea- 
son. They are 
particularly 
fond of eggs 

































The common 
house cat, 
often deserted 
at summer 
camps, is a rec- 
ognized men- 
ace to bothsong 
and game birds 


Old Jim Crow— 
the bad boy of 
birddom. Crows 
are nest robbers 
supreme and are 
especially hard on 
wild waterfowl 


The horned owl sinks his 
talons in his prey and eith- 
er holds it while it dies a 
slow, horrible death or 


jerks off its head 


Hawks live by 
killing. Many 
species are par- 
ticularly destruc- 
tive to quail 


All is grist that comes 
to a hungry fox’s mill. . 
He preys uponall birds The fiendish weasel 
and small mammals —small but a blood- 
thirsty killer 
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ODAY a vast army, outnumbering 

the participants in any other sport, 

answers to the roll call of angling 

enthusiasts. Tackle sales prove the 
point beyond dispute. Within these ranks 
are many who are “boat-minded.” Cruis- 
er sales and fishing-boat charters form a 
reliable index. 

During the past season there was a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
boating anglers who sought sport and re- 
laxation in the pursuit of game fish, large 
and small, in our offshore waters. Thou- 
sands zigzagged along the edge of the 
Gulf Stream on the trail of the elusive 
sailfish. Other thousands fished the reefs 
off the Florida coast. Trainloads jour- 
neyed to Montauk for a try at the small 
tuna, while the highways hummed with 
the endless chain of cars bound for Bar- 
negat and Beach Haven when the blues 
were on the warpath. Fishing cruisers 
posted new records in the number of 
anglers carried from Miami to the 
Bahamas and return, a fifty-mile 
trek each way across the ever- 
flowing Gulf Stream that can be- 
come plenty tough in a few short 
hours, especially when the wind 
shifts into the northwest 

Those who progressed through 
the various stages of the sport un- 
til bitten by the urge to battle a 
really big fish to a standstill ven- 
tured still farther offshore in their 
quest of a royal prize such as the 
mighty broadbill swordfish, a sea- 
sonal sojourner in Montauk and 
Block Island waters, the giant blue 
marlin of Cuban and Bahaman 
fame or the huge tuna of the At- 
lantic, frequently hooked in off- 
shore waters from Bimini to Nova 
Scotia. 

In the majority of cases, the 
boat that carries these seafaring 
anglers to and from the fishing 
grounds is a 28-foot, Jersey-built 
sea skiff or a 38-foot production 
cruiser. There is a definite reason 
for the choice of fishing boats of 


Fastening a message on the leg of a 
homing pigeon 
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this size, aside from the 
fact that they fit the 
average pocketbook of 
both amateur and profes- 
sional boat owners. They 
are economical to operate 
and require no extensive 
crew. 

Of major importance 
to the big-game enthu- 
siast is the fact that 
cruisers of this type can 
be maneuvered easier and 
far quicker than larger boats. And ma- 
neuverability is of paramount importance 
when a broadbill takes the bait, a huge 
tuna swirls in the slick when you are 
chumming, or a blue marlin crashes the 
skipping lure. You cannot handle these 
fish from a ferryboat, regardless of the 
strength of your tackle. 

Naturally, boat building has kept pace 
with the new requirements placed on it. 
High-speed engines push vastly improved 
hulls fitted out with every conceivable 
device for the comfort and safety of the 
cruising angler. Improvement has been 
made in everything except the element of 
luck. Not the luck of the game, but the 
luck of the homeward stretch, the jour- 
ney back to port. That rests with the 
sportsman himself. The hull will stay to- 
gether and it will probably stay on top, 
but it will not necessarily come home. 

A water-logged piece of driftwood can 
spring a shaft or, worse yet, stave a mean 
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By LANSDELL ANDERSON 


hole below the water-line while you are 
scooting across the Stream from Florida 
to Bimini in the dead of the night when 
the wind has dropped and passage is 
smoother. And who knows it ? And when? 
An ignition coil gone haywire can settle 
your hash when plowing in from a day of 
trolling or a night of chumming far off 
the coast of Jersey or Long Island. Not 
serious, although a blanket of fog or a 
bit of a blow would undoubtedly dampen 
your spirits somewhat. Wouldn't it be a 
more hopeful and a more reassuring pic- 
ture if aid were on the way? Aid that 
knew exactly where to find you, regard- 
less of that fog or squall? 

It is not my desire to stress the danger 
of this type of fishing. You take as great 
a chance when you drive your car to 
business in the morning. But even that 
small chance can be cut down and a feel- 
ing of security introduced at no great 
cost. Nor is it meant to instill in your 
mind any fear of not returning to port 
on schedule when you streak it to the 
wide-open, salty plains. But luck can step 
into the picture and leave you stranded. 


Y purpose is to inquire why the 

men that follow this game, be they 
amateur sportsmen, boat owners or char- 
ter captains, do not organize and utilize 
some of the safety devices right under 
their noses. Until they became “air- 
minded,” many did not even bother to 
obtain a_ reliable weather forecast 
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The deep-sea angler 
should always be able 
to contact shore 


through a Government Weath- 
er Bureau station before set- 
ting out for the offshore 
ridges, perhaps thirty or more 
miles from shore, or before 
making a jump of a hundred 
miles or so along a coast that 
boasted of no navigable inlets. 
The advice of any self-consti- 
tuted weather prophet was 
deemed sufficient and a guar- 
antee of continued calm seas. 


HY not grasp the ele- 

ments at hand that will 
protect lives and equipment? 
While greater security can be 
enjoyed, the chances of getting 
into fish can also be improved. 
There are two alternatives: 
use pigeons or sparks. 

Several years ago, amateur 
boatmen cruising out of Shark 
River, New Jersey, discussed 
the use of pigeons. It never 
developed beyond the talk 
stage. The average boat own- 
er has to learn by experience. 
A serious breakdown among 
the fleet that season might 
have precipitated matters. 
Undoubtedly they would have 
rushed headlong into the 
pigeon market as the most 
economical answer to emer- 
gency aid. 

At that time one boating 
angler tried unsuccessfully to 
foster the radio idea. Out of 
a score of contacts he found 
exactly one willing listener, 
Donald E. Sterner, then a State Senator. 
A keen angler and a good boatman, he 
has, whenever possible, protected ama- 
teur fishing through legislation. Inabil- 
ity to interest other boat owners based 
in Shark River forced abandonment of 
the idea. 

The use of pigeons to summon aid in 
cases of emergency is now established. It 
successfully weathered the experimental 
stage. Ed Moore, captain of a charter 
boat berthed at the Floridian Fishing 
Dock at Miami Beach, Florida, intro- 
duced the use of pigeons to the fleet there 
last winter. It was voted a tremendous 
asset by every captain at the dock. 

Realizing that one accident would keep 
a score of fair-weather anglers from ven- 
turing out in the Stream in search of sail- 
fish and marlin, and that one fatality 
meant hundreds would forsake the fishing 
chair for a porch rocker, these captains 
determined to cut down percentages. Be- 
fore the season opened, the boys pur- 
chased a dozen homing pigeons. It was 
hot until these birds had hatched and 





raised their young that the real work 
started. Every pigeon was painstakingly 
trained for the required job. 

A suitable coop, divided into separate 
compartments, each screened off from the 
others, was constructed for the birds at 
the dock. In one were placed the older 
birds, which were to be used solely for 
breeding purposes. These, of course, had 
to be locked in at all times. Regardless 
of the length of time they are penned up, 
trained homing pigeons will make a bee- 
line for their original home if ever freed. 
In the case of young birds raised in 
Miami, however, home is the dock. 

In order to speed up the process, they 
also purchased a dozen young birds that 
had not yet reached the flying stage and 
therefore had never been out of their 
first home. These were fed in the coop 
until they were six to eight weeks old 
before being allowed their freedom. None 
left their new home. They were shooed 
out of the coop into the air several times 
a day, so that they could find their wings. 
The entrance to their portion of the coop 








“Back home, fellow, and tell them we've got that big blue marlin” 


was so fixed that the birds could enter 
but not leave. And it took patience to 
train them to force their way in through 
the one-way gate. 

A week of this, and they were ready 
for training. Their first flight was a 
mere thousand-yard wing-flip from the 
inlet to the dock. Next came an easy 
jaunt from the edge of the Stream. 


FTER this period of test flights, 
messages were fastened to their 
legs giving the exact time and position 
of their release from the cruiser. The 
time of arrival was noted on the mes- 
sage before filing away. It did not take 
long to determine which birds had the 
qualities necessary for a good carrier. 
By degrees the hops were lengthened 
until the day that the Bimini-bound Pilot 
Boat released them singly in midstream. 
Some fell down. Hawks feasted on others. 
Gulls chased them all. But some came 
home. This group was judged worthy of 
further training, and they made daily 
flights from the (Continued on page 69) 
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The OLD WARDEN on 
REST ] Jays ae 








Do they conserve game or increase the kill? 


E had let the Old Warden in on 
our secret; and when someone 
sang out, back in the timber, we 


answered promptly, knowing 
the bet was good that it could be no 
other. 

Ever since early April, Henry and I 
had watched the black ducks on that lit- 
tle lake. For the better part of a decade 
it had not been used by them as a breed- 
ing ground, and most of the boys who 
once shot successfully there had put it 
down as just another one of those places 
that had petered out. 

But for some reason, or combination 
of reasons, the smart puddlers were using 
it again and, being back from roads as it 
is and in an otherwise unattractive coun- 
try, few people get in there. We had 
made the discovery and kept it to our- 
selves, and already had had two fine 
mornings there. After the second one, 
we had decided it was no more than fair 
to let the old fellow in. 

We had, the evening before. But he 
couldn’t come with us, he said. He had 
had a tip that a brace of poachers had 
been beating the sun over on North 
Buckle and had planned to wait for them 
that day. 

“But if I can make it,” he said, “I'll 
drop over. I may be a little late for the 
flight, but that won’t bother me. I may 






see the tag end of it, and I'll find out 
how well you boys did anyhow.” 

He was late indeed. The sun was well 
up and the day had warmed before he 
appeared; and we had enough ducks, as 
well. But we wanted him to see what we 
had been seeing; so, having dedicated the 
forenoon to the expedition, we smoked 
and waited. 

When he called and we answered, he 
emerged from the timber, signaling with 
a wave that he had our blind located. He 
came quickly through the wild cranber- 
ries and entered the rushes, eyes on the 
sky and ready to drop and get out of 
sight if ducks appeared. 

“Never mind,” called Henry. “We’ve 
finished. We’re just waiting for you.” 


HE old fellow came on then, not 

stopping until he reached the blind. 
He started to say something, saw the lit- 
tle pile of ducks and squatted beside 
them. 

“All blackies!” he muttered. “Grand 
ducks! And home-grown, too, eh? But 
you boys ain’t filled up yet.” 

“Not legally,” Henry said. “But that’s 
enough for today. We just came for the 
morning flight, anyhow, and the more 
birds we leave the better our chances 
will be next time. Get in here, old-timer, 
and show us how good you are!” 

He offered his gun. 
At first the old fellow 
refused to accept the 


pots gun. He didn’t come 


along to sponge, he 
- said. Besides, he didn’t 
— shoot much when he 


The Old Warden was 
up, swinging on them 
as they flared 





was supposed to be working. If he want- 
ed to hunt, he would ask for a day off. 

But he wasn’t just going to look us 
over and go, I argued; he had come out 
to see what we had to show him. 

“And how many ducks have you killed 
in the last five years, anyhow?” I de- 
manded. 

He looked a little sheepish and said 
not so many, admitting, when pinned 
down, that a brace a season would about 
cover it. 

So we moved over and dragged him 
inside and made him take the gun and 
chided him a bit for carrying a good 
thing too far. He was starting to defend 
himself when Henry spoke. 

“Mark!”—low. “Four, 
from the west!” 

He scrooched down, and I saw the 
Warden’s hand tighten on the grip as his 
keen eyes picked out the ducks, winging 
into the breeze straight for our stool. 
They winged softly overhead, banked, 
settled, swung, came at us again. Thrice 
they circled, and Henry muttered that 
they were gone for certain that time, be- 
cause they headed across the lake as if 
intent on setting down on the mud fiat 
yonder. 

“No. Comin’ in,” the Old Warden mut- 
tered and shifted his weight from the 
shell box to one knee. 


coming in 


HEY came in, all right. Straight and 

true that time, having made up their 
minds, but still alert and suspicious, as 
the species always will be. They pitched, 
set their wings, dropped their tails, and 
then the Old Warden was up, butt to 
shoulder, cheek to stock, swinging on 
them as they flared and turned. The 12- 
gauge spoke; a duck crumpled. Quick 
and certain he swung on another, the 
farthest away, turning and climbing to 
be gone. Again the gun crashed, and the 
duck towered briefly and collapsed and 
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lay there, feet flickering in the sunlight. 

The Warden ejected the empty shells 
deliberately. 

“Two is enough,” he said. “Mother and 
I don’t eat like we used to.” 

He handed the gun back with a man- 
ner of finality, and we sent the dog out 
to retrieve the birds. The old chap drew 
out his pipe and settled down 
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The Old Warden on Rest Days 
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comfortably. Brows ' 


Other ducks came. A single. FZ 
A pair. Five circled and pass- =< 
ed us up. A larger flock cross- 
ed high overhead, going somewhere. Two 
more joined those in front, settling down 
to feed well outside the decoys. 

“This your third time?’ he asked. 
“Three nice little shoots in three weeks, 
eh?” 

“Just because we’ve been 
tight with our 
discovery,”’ 
Henry ex- 
plained. “If 
the whole town 
had known it, you could sit here 
from dark to dark and not see a 
feather.” 

“You’ve got your own rest days 
arranged to suit you, in other words.” 

“That’s it. We take a few and let ’em 
alone for a while. If we pounded it every 
day or every other day, we’d burn the 
place out in no time. As it is— Say, I 
don’t like your look!” he exclaimed sud- 
denly. “What have you got in your mind, 
now? Don’t you approve?” 


UR visitor chuckled. “Approve a 
hundred per cent! It wasn’t about 
you I was thinkin’. I think it’s great when 
lads like you find a good supply of game 
and handle it the way you are. If it was 
some, now, they’d shoot here until you 
couldn’t find a duck inside of miles. 
They might give ’em rest periods, but 
you can bet plenty would kill right up 
to the limit every time they got a chance, 
and maybe go over it, too. 

“No, Henry, what I was thinkin’ about 
was this: that you’ve had three nice 
shoots. Three chances, I take it, at dou- 
ble limits. And why? Account of rest 
days, which are gettin’ too numerous to 
mention and maybe, perhaps and pos- 
sibly goin’ to do just the opposite thing 
from what the folks figured who got ’em 
up.” 

The ducks out in front had heard our 
voices. They had converged into a huddle 
and, heads high, were swimming out. 
Three more pitched over the hills on the 
other side, cut across outside of the de- 
coys and alighted far beyond the swim- 
















ming birds. 

“Tdunno,” 
he went on. 
"*T ain't 
sure. But 
I’m just 
makin’ a guess that maybe in this duck 
thing, as well as with some upland spe- 
cies too, we’re goin’ to look back on rest 
days set by law as a pretty dubious ex- 
periment. 

“You see,” he said, “we can’t seem to 
get over the notion of goin’ off half 
cocked in our conservation affairs. First 
off, it sounds reasonable to give birds 
and things a chance to draw a deep breath 
durin’ open seasons. From one way of 
lookin’ at it, I don’t like to think of any 
species runnin’ or flyin’ for its life week 
in and week out. 

“But what’s the object of rest days, 
anyhow? Ain’t it to reduce the kill? 
That’s how I understand it, leastwise, 
from what I read and hear. 


- OW, I’m an old codger. I’ve killed 

my share and am gettin’, maybe, 
a little sentimental. I can get along with 
danged little game in my pockets from 
now on. But you lads ain’t got to that 
point yet, and I think you and your boys 
and theirs have all got a right to expect 
some fair to good hunting. 

“And you know, well as I do, that the 
gun ain’t always the big factor in holdin’ 
down the populations of our principal 
game species. Most of the time, it’s one 
of the small items. 

“But there are times and places when 
we've got to hold the guns pretty well in 
check. We’ve got to do it with our farm- 
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Pap Wipf”. type upland birds 
; YW from now on, I 
UY expect, what with 
CGA the automobiles and 
PE good roads and the 
numbers of hunters. 
And we've got to hold 
the guns down on 
ducks until the breedin’ 
areas get back in shape 
again. 

“But,” he said, fumbling for an- 
other match, “there’s more ways 
than one to skin a cat. Take your 
little layout right here. Mind, you 
boys ain’t goin’ to clean out these 
blackies the way you're handlin’ 
‘em; you're doin’ fine; you're lean- 
in’ over backwards, I’d say, to con- 
serve the supply. But how come 
you've had three good shoots in this 
blind? How come you'll likely get 
in another or two before the season 
closes? Rest days, ain’t it? 

“Now, let’s say you're killers. You 
come in the first day and took your limit. 
You tell about it in town, and other kill- 
ers come out next mornin’. They get a 
few. They tell about havin’ got so many 
—lyin’ a little, likely—and havin’ seen 
so many more. From that time out, I 
tell you, this place would be tromped 
down with hunters, and except for an 
occasional scratch nobody would get any 
ducks to speak of. 


“‘Q‘EE what I'm gettin’ at? You pound 

any species good and hard, and 
you'll find ’em hard to get. But you give 
even black ducks—which are about as 
smart as any of ’em—time to settle down 
and get over bein’ scared, and it’s just 
like another openin’ day. 

“Now, rest days are as old as the 
hills. Plenty of states have had ’em on 
this or that for years, but I’ve heard 
lots of good sportsmen who use their 
eyes and add up what they see express 
the opinion that rest days don’t conserve 
game; that they just increase the kill. 

“T ain’t going to mention names and 
places. But I know a duck club that owns 
a whole lake. And this club got a fine 
reputation for bein’ conservation-mind- 
ed by settin’ up rest days for its mem- 
bers. They’d shoot two days and lay off 
two, the season through; but if you'd get 
one of ’em in a corner and pin him down, 
he’d admit that they did it, not to let 
ducks get away, but to kill more! 

“Yes, sir! To increase their kills! 
Green ducks would come in, get shot at 
some, and get smart. Then they’d have 

—=——" (Continued on page 61) 








HE small boy in a candy store 

with only a nickel to spend had 

nothing on the Wisconsin sports- 

man last fall. Offered a very brief 
open season on all upland game, he was 
forced to decide between ruffed grouse, 
quail, Hungarian partridge, pheasant, 
woodcock and prairie chicken. Of these 
he could take his choice, provided he 
could forget that there was a big crop of 
local ducks and that the first wisps of 
southing jack-snipe were already probing 
the bogs. But it had to be a choice; there 
was little chance to compromise. Though 
one might know partridge covers where 
there was a chance of running on a covey 
of quail, or duck marshes where a sput- 
tering ringneck might be kicked out of 
the cattails, the chances were that any 
attempt to secure a mixed bag would re- 
sult in none at all. 

Even the law had been framed with 
diabolical cunning to this end, for it left 
one county open to this alone and an- 
other to that, and it started all open sea- 
sons on the same day and at noon. That 
is an ingenious trick, and no doubt ac- 
complishes its purpose of scattering the 
shooting; but to the bewildered sports- 
man, torn between conflicting desires, it 
appears to be what is known in legal par- 
lance as cruel and unusual punishment. 

It was hard enough for a man to decide 
for himself, but there were four of us 
who had to come to an agreement; and 
though the four see eye to eye on many 
things, there are times when the other 
three are all wrong. In this matter of 
sport, for instance. George and Doc think 
that there is nothing like snipe shooting 
They firmly believe that if one is good 
in this world he leaves 
it for a better one where 
bogs and soggy meadows 
stretch on without end, 
unfenced, unposted and 
swarming with the ghosts 
of all the snipe that ever 
were. 

Jim, on the other hand, 
with what I have always 
thought was an eye to the 
flesh-pots, stands out for 
the prairie chicken. There LTS 
is a man-sized bird that you ; 
can see to shoot at, whose 
weight is comfortably per- 
ceptible in your game pock- 
et, whose plump and sav- 
ory bulk you can eye with 
satisfaction at the family, 
table. Also, you do not pur- 
sue him over precipitous 
hillsides or through the 
sticky muck of bogs, but 
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walk him up openly and on the level 
—a consideration of importance with one 
of comfortable habits and ample girth. 

Now I have a high regard for the jack- 
snipe, and hold the prairie chicken to 
have been providentially created as a re- 
ward of right living and straight shooting. 
But on the first day of October, when the 
wild grapes are ripe among the oak cov- 
erts of the bluffs and sumac flames along 
the lower slopes, there is but one thing 
to do, one trail to take, one bird to think 
of. That day, and the next, and as many 
more as may be, should be dedicated to 
the hills and to the ruffed grouse. 

We argued back and forth, until Jim, 
whether by persuasion or by bribery or 
by sheer force, won the others over. And 
so, though I knew it was wrong, we de- 
cided to go after chickens and sharptails. 

Jim drove, in order that there should 
be no last-minute change in plans, and he 
drove purposefully. The road went by the 
Springbrook bog, along whose margin we 
knew the snipe were gathered even then. 
Doc and George cast longing looks that 
way and stirred uneasily. But Jim only 
stepped more firmly on the accelerator. 

We passed within sight of the Fretrock 
Bluffs, where the yellow of hickories and 
the flaring red of maples showed bright 
against the unchanged green of oaks, and 
I explained that it was not yet too late 
to put in the day as it should be spent. 
But the speedometer simply went up 
from 50 to 55. And so, sad but resigned, 
we sat back in silence until the country 
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leveled out, the farms grew few and far 
between, and the horizon drew back to 
hazy distance as we entered the prairies, 
These level areas of central Wisconsin 
are not like the treeless grasslands of Al- 
berta and the Dakotas; they are, perhaps, 
not to be called prairie at all. Much of 
the region was once marsh, and drainage 
changed it to a dry plain of sand and peat 
flats thickly grown to aspen, with grassy 
swales and low meandering ridges where 
blueberries grow among open groves of 
pin-oak and jack-pine. There are treeless 
stretches where one can walk for a mile 
or more through a sea of waving foxtail 
grass, abandoned farmlands, and more 
rarely a field still under cultivation; but 
for the most part, the wide wastes of pop- 
ple are broken only by the timbered is- 
lands and the banks of the drainage 
ditches, their white sand blanketed with 
sweet-fern and dewberry brambles. It is 
sharptail country par excellence. 


OWARD the south, where farms are 

frequent, prairie chickens predomi- 
nate around the fields of corn and buck- 
wheat; but northward, as cultivation 
fades out and the brush increases, four 
out of five birds bagged will be the speck- 
le-breasted, feather-legged  sharptails. 
Locally these are known as grouse; the 
pinnated grouse is always referred to as 
the prairie chicken, though that term is 
used indiscriminately for both varieties, 
and many hunters never learn to tell 
the difference. 

The season before we had hunted 
over a certain part of this country 
and had found it alive with birds. In the 
morning we had found them chasing 
grasshoppers over the _ bare 
peat of an old burn, in scat- 
tered aspen shoulder-high. We 
had found them at midday 
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lying up along the ditch banks. And we 
didn't have to find them later, because 
each of us had his bag limit by early 
afternoon. There had hardly been another 
gun in the territory; and though the 
shooting had really been too easy, we had 
had a wonderfully pleasant time, and the 
memory of that trip had lent cogency 
to Jim’s argument that the thing to do 
was to go back there again. 


UT this time, alas, we found things 

different. By whatever grapevine 
telegraph such news travels, word had 
gone out far and wide that this was the 
place; and when we turned off the grav- 
eled county-trunk road on to the narrow 
sandy track we had followed before, we 
found it cut to pieces by cars that had 
preceded us. Before we reached the lone- 
ly farmhouse where we planned to stay 
—the only occupied house in the whole 
territory—we had passed half a dozen 
camps. And at the house we found six 
other hunters already crowded in and 
heard that as many more had been 
turned away for lack of space. 

Shooting was to begin at noon. We ar- 
rived an hour before that; so there was 
time to unpack bedrolls and have a chat 
with our host, an ancient and amiable 
optimist who, in spite of long experience 
to the contrary, persisted in believing 
it was possible to make a living by farm- 
ing in that country. Like most old-timers, 
he delighted in giving advice. 

“There are plenty of birds, boys,” he 
said, “but you won't find them in the 
popple flats this year. They’re all ganged 
up in big flocks, using on the islands and 
feeding on acorns.” 

His words recalled to me a season five 
or six years before, when, hunting alone 
on the afternoon of a hot day, I had 
found covey after covey lying up along 
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open spaces. 
They flew di- 
rectly in front 


of Jim 


the northern edges of the islands in the 
shade of the oaks. The good shooting I 
had had at that time led us to try the 
same thing again and again in subsequent 
seasons, but never since had we had much 
luck that way. Still, this time might be 
different, and we were prepared to fol- 
low the old man’s counsel until events 
proved him wrong. 

We thanked him, and drove some two 
miles west in deep ruts to a clump of 
roadside pines where we had lunched, and 
from where we had started our hunt, the 
year before. To our disgust, we found 
the spot already preémpted by another 
party, and had to go on for another mile 
before we could find a place where some- 
one else was not almost underfoot. The 
road seemed lined with cars, and to our 
consternation we could see, half a mile 
back in the country on one of the islands 
we had planned to visit, the gleam of 
other cars that had managed to get back 
through the brush along old cart tracks 
where marsh hay had been hauled out. 


WE ate lunch rather gloomily, and 
waited for the zero hour of noon, 
feeling a little as though we were partici- 
pating in a land rush of early days, when 
a signal started a stampede. The mo- 
ment arrived, but it was more like go- 
ing over the top. There was a rattle of 
gunfire from the distant island where the 
cars were parked, another from the near- 
est group down the road, who must have 
walked into birds as soon as they started, 
and scattered shots, far and near, on all 
sides. We spread out and started north 
through the level sea of low popple that 
bordered the road, first setting a tall 
dead pine a mile t® the north as an 
objective where we should gather to plan 
the next move. 

The year before we had flushed twenty 
sharptails within that 
distance; this time we 
met at the tree without 
having seen a single bird, 
and yet we had heard 
continual shooting in the 
distance—a peculiarly ir- 
ritating thing when you 
can’t find anything to 
shoot at. A half mile to 
the east was another of 
the islands. We had heard 
no shots in that direc- 
tion; so we walked over 
toward it, only to see, as 
we drew near, a party 
of four or five other 
hunters already working along its 
edge. As we stopped, a couple of 
hundred yards away, there was a 
shot, then another, and then a fusil- 
lade from the group, and a single bird, 
high in the air, came speeding down 
the wind toward us with the alter- 
nate quick flapping and coasting of 
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We took our choice, and that choice was chicken 


the prairie grouse on a long flight. It 
saw us and veered, but passed too close 
to the end of our line and came whirl- 
ing down on a long slant as George’s 
old double cracked. 

It seemed useless to go on, as that 
island was pretty thoroughly preempted. 
In fact, it was rather clear that so far 
as the islands were concerned we were 
just out of luck. The birds were there, 
all right—or had been there—but so 
were the hunters. Apparently everyone 
else had been tipped off too; and while 
we were lunching by the roadside, others 
had stolen a march on us and gotten on 
the ground first. 

We felt considerably chagrined, the 
more so as we had come to take a rather 
supercilious attitude toward the majority 
of chicken hunters. Many of them are 
awful dubs, banging away at birds out 
of range, missing the easiest kind of 
shots, going dead on their feet after a 
couple of hours’ walking, and finally get- 
ting lost. But there were a lot of them 
this time who had proved themselves 
smarter than we. 

An hour later, still with empty pockets 
save for George’s one bird, we sat dis- 
consolately on the bank of a drainage 
ditch, seeking solace in tobacco and won- 
dering what to do next. Jim, who always 
makes the transition from glowing en- 
thusiasm to disgusted despair in one ver- 
tical plunge, declared there wasn’t any 
use in doing anything. Doc and George 
thought it wasn’t too late to go some- 
where and shoot snipe. 


NOWING that there was no worth- 
while partridge shooting within 
reach, I tried to figure out some way of 
saving the situation by getting at least 
one shot at a sharptail. I knew from ex- 
perience that on the open ground of 
those island groves the birds usually got 
up well ahead of the guns. This had al- 
ways been true even under ordinary con- 
ditions; with the bombardment that had 
been going on all afternoon it stood to 
reason that they would be even wilder 
than usual, and this meant that in all 
probability most of the shooting we had 
heard had been in the nature of de- 
spairing salutes to coveys which were al- 
ready out of range, and that the mor- 
tality had been light. The question, then, 
was what the poor birds, rudely shaken 
out of the idyllic existence of the past 
twelve months by having all Hades 
break loose on them at once, would do 
after fleeing in terror from the army of 
pursuers. 

It seemed reasonable that they would 
hide and lie low, and the logical places 
to hide were obvious. In low spots here 
and there along the ditches, and in old 
pot-holes scattered through the prairie, 
were patches of dense willow bush, some 
only a few yards across, others covering 
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an acre or more, and all so thick as 
to make perfect refuges. It was fairly 
certain that no one had been through 
these as yet, and it was also fairly cer- 
tain that at least a few badly scared 
birds would have dived into them, to 
sit tight until kicked out by somebody 
willing to work hard and do a little cover 
shooting. 

I advanced this theory to the others, 
and made it sound plausible. We were 
not long in putting it to the test. A few 
hundred feet down the ditch was just 
such a clump of willows. In a wide stretch 
of low ground to the west the silver 
leaves of others showed amid the darker 
foliage of the prevailing aspen, and be- 
yond were thickets of dwarf birch, pop- 
lar and pin-cherry that also looked like 
good hide-outs. 

Because of the danger of hunting close 
together in such thick cover, we decided 
to split up and work the covers separate- 
ly, hunting back cross-country to meet at 
the car later. I decided to try the other 
side of the ditch. Crossing the narrow 


strip of treacherous muck on a ; 


fallen tree, I found myself at 

once in a tangle of willow brush. 1 
It was evident that if there were 

any birds there the shooting \ 
would be quite unlike ordinary 
prairie-chicken work, for the 
bushes were as crowded and 
blinding as any partridge 
cover. It was mostly low 
growth, however, and it 
seemed fairly certain that 
the sharptails, not really 
at home in such thick 
cover, would break out 
through the top and pos- 
sibly offer a snap shot as 
they showed for an in- 
stant against the sky. 




















HAT proved to be a 
good guess. When I 
had gone only a few steps 
into the thicket, I heard 
two shots from across the 9 
ditch and knew that some 
one of the party had al- 
ready found game, but 
there was little time for 
envy. The next moment 
there was a great bustling 
of wings ahead and a star- 
tled “kuk-kuk-kuk” as a 
bird got away noisily but unseen. 
Almost at once two more whir- /2 
red up, and a flash of white breast 
showed for an instant as one of 
them curved up and to the left over the 
tops of the willows. There was just time 
to catch him with a lightning snap shot 
and to miss the other as he side-slipped 
out of sight behind some higher bushes. 
Sharptail shooting may be easy in the 
open, but it is a different matter in thick 
cover, where the slow start is masked 
and the usual straight flight gives way to 
twisting curves as the big birds whip 
around corners and duck behind bush 
tops in very fair imitation of ruffed- 
grouse tactics. 
Going after the bird that was down, 
I put up another from almost underfoot. 
and dropped him within a few feet of the 
first. I found them both with little diffi- 
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culty, and as I smoothed their feathers 
and looked them over admiringly I felt 
that, after all, Jim had some justification 
for his position. I also felt complacently 
that I had some justification for my 
theory; and though there were no more 
birds in that thicket, I went on to find 
another with renewed confidence. It is 
easy to feel optimistic after pocketing 
such a pair of beauties, and I felt sure 
of getting the two more that would fill 
out my limit for the day. 


OR the next half mile the ditch ran 

through an old burn where the peaty 
soil was bare save for a sparse growth 
of young aspen. It was just such a place 
as that in which we had found so many 
birds the year before; but I saw in the 
distance two other hunters already work- 
ing their way through it, and decided to 
stick to the willows. A little farther on 
there was a heavy growth of brush along 
the ditch and the water was backed up 
in a deep narrow pond by some obstruc- 
tion, which showed itself a little later 


as a new beaver dam. 
v! frm 
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for it made it easy to re- 
gain the other side of the ditch with- 
out retracing my steps. 

As I picked my way across, a pair of 
jack-snipe flashed up from the water’s 
edge, and I found the farther bank cut 
to pieces by fresh deer tracks. Breaking 
through the fringe of brush beyond, I 
heard the whir of quicker wings than 
those for which I had been listening as 
a ruffed grouse flushed, getting away with- 
out even being glimpsed. 

A hundred yards off, across open 
prairie, stood a thicket of birch and pop- 
lar. Knowing that the partridge must 
have made for that, I went after him. I 


wasn’t even thinking about other game. 
and was as startled as any tyro when, at 
my approach, pandemonium broke loose. 

All the sharptails in the country seem- 
ed to be bursting out of that thicket. 
There must have been twenty of them 
lying up in there along the edge; and 
as they broke into the open, sunlight 
flashed on the white and gray of breasts 
and wings. Banking steeply in curving 
flight to right and left, they made a 
thrilling picture. They were just out of 
range, but, as with pinnated grouse, there 
are always stragglers, and I was ready 
for the single that got up a moment later, 
clucking in justified terror, and dropped 
him almost before he got started. 

By this time I had completely lost 
track of the others of the party. In that 
country, which at a cursory glance seems 
almost open, one is likely to lose sight of 
one’s companions within a few minutes 
and never see them again during a day’s 
hunt, unless some time and place of 
meeting have been prearranged. By pure 
chance, however, I ran on to George a 
little later. His pockets also bulged with 
three fat grouse, and he was still hoping 
to get a fourth. We did get those last two 
birds, but not until we had almost walked 
our legs off and beaten through what 
seemed endless acres of willow brush. 
Somehow all the birds seemed to have 
suddenly disappeared, and it was within 
ten minutes of quitting time 
when we put up a bunch of six 
from under some jack-pines and 
levied a final toll of one apiece. 


E met Doc limping wea- 
rily along as our paths 
converged toward the car, and 
he too had his limit of both 
birds and exercise. Jim was yet 
to be heard from. As we ap- 
proached the car we saw him 
sitting on a grassy bank beside 
the road, his back against a tree, 
puffing his pipe with the comfort- 
able air of one who has enjoyed a long 
repose. We suspected he had been there 
most of the time while we were beating 
through the brush. We also suspected he 
was short of his limit, and were prepared 
to be sympathetic but condescending. 

“What luck?” I shouted when we were 
still fifty yards away. 

“What luck did you fellows have?” 
countered Jim. 

“Oh, we all got our limit,” I answered 
nonchalantly. “All it takes is a little foot 
work.” 

Just then there was a tremendous com- 
motion in a patch of dewberry brambles 
not twenty feet from us, and two big fat 
birds that had probably been skulking 
there all afternoon broke out and made 
for the wide open spaces. They flew di- 
rectly in front of Jim. He rose hurriedly 
and raised his gun. Bang! and the first bird 
collapsed. Bang! and the second raised 
a cloud of dust as it thumped heavily 
into the middle of the road. 

“So have I,” said Jim with a non- 
chalance that surpassed my own. “So 
have I. All it takes is a little head work. 

And so he had—and he had been sit- 
ting there on that bank for the last hour, 
while we sweated in the brush. There s 
no justice, even in chicken shooting. 
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RECORD FISH 


A Vermont smallmouth, weighing 8 pounds 6 ounces, takes First Prize 


NTIL the world’s-record small- 

mouth bass, weighing 14 pounds, 

was caught in Florida about five 

years ago, I had always expected 
to see a Northern fish entered in the 
Field & Stream Prize Fishing Contest 
that would take the crown away from 
the 914-pound Michigan smallmouth that 
held the record for so many years. That 
hope, I fear, is now blasted. No small- 
mouth from Northern waters could be 
expected to put that Florida fish in sec- 
ond place. 

Then, too, I doubt very much if a 
smallmouth ever grows much beyond 14 
pounds. Of course, I don’t know; that’s 
only my guess. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
the present smallmouth record stood 
about as long as the 
yellow perch and blue- 
fish records, which have 
been on the books for 
70 and 61 years, respec- 
tively. At any rate, if 
another world’s-record 
smallmouth is caught, it 
is almost certain to hail 
from Florida, inasmuch 
as fish weighing from 9 
to 12 pounds are not so 
very unusual in the few 
lakes in that state where 
this species is found. 

Strangely enough, 
however, many of the 
really big smallmouths 
entered in our Contest 
—including several first- 
prize winners—came 
from the most north- 
erly states. As previous- 
ly mentioned, a 9'%4- 
pound Michigan fish 
held the title for years. 
Last year a Vermont 
smallmouth weighing 8 
pounds 6 ounces took a 
First Prize in the Field 
& Stream Contest. 

As usual, the majority of the prize- 
winning bass in the 1934 Contest were 
taken on artificial lures. This is a healthy 
sign for more reasons than one. I’m not 
thinking about the claim made by some 
that the use of live bait is unsportsman- 
like. Personally, I haven't a great deal of 
patience with those who hold this belief, 
because fishing with live bait can require 
just as much skill and fine sportsmanship 
as any other form of fishing. Some of the 
best anglers that I know are live-bait 
fishermen. Nevertheless, I believe there 
is a certain satisfaction in causing a 
fish to take a man-made bait that one 
does not get in fishing a bait with which 
the fish are perfectly familiar and upon 
which they feed almost every day. That, 
however, is entirely a matter of opinion, 
and not of sportsmanship. 


By SETH BRIGGS 


My reason for favoring and urging the 
use of artificial lures is to conserve our 
forage fishes—principally the great fam- 
ily of minnows—in our lakes and streams. 
I am certain that the average angler does 
not appreciate the degree to which both 
fishermen and live-bait dealers are de- 
pleting our fresh waters of this totally 
indispensable form of game-fish food. 
Waters must contain forage fish, or they 
will not support the game species. 

A recent issue of the Pennsylvania 
Angler contained some interesting data 
on this subject. I quote from an editorial 
by O. M. Deibler, Commissioner of Fish- 
eries in that state: 

“Casting artificial bait—flies, spinners 
and other lures—is rapidly coming to the 


Next Month 


7 O BEARS HAVE PERSONALITY ?” 

by Harold McCracken. Even if you Last year the Board 
are not a big-game hunter, you will enjoy 
this interesting article. 


““SNOOKY, THE DOG I LOVED,”’ by C. E. 
Gillham. A famous lion hunter tells of his 
dog of dogs. 


‘“‘UNDER CHURCH AUSPICES,”’ by Horace 
Lytle. Hunting pheasants and Hungarian 
partridges under unusual conditions. 


**SANDHILL QUAIL,” by Havilah Babcock. 
The harder you push bob-white, the bet- 
ter able he is to care for himself. 


fore as a favorite method of angling. The 
advantages in fishing of this type are 
threefold. First, it relieves the drain upon 
the supply of forage fish in our waters. 
Second, it permits the fisherman to match 
his skill against the cunning of a fighting 
bass, pike-perch, trout or pickerel, and 
relieves him of the bother incident with 
keeping bait alive and lugging a minnow 
pail on his fishing trip. Third, and most 
essential, this type of angling will save 
annually thousands of undersized game 
fish that taken on live bait are killed. 
From the standpoint of catches, some of 
the record-breaking fish each season are 
caught on artificial lures.” 

In the same issue of the Pennsylvania 
Angler is an article by Myron E. Shoe- 
maker, Enforcement Officer, entitled, 
“Use Flies—Save Food for Bass.” It con- 


tains some very enlightening and thought- 
provoking statistics. Here’s a sample: 
“As an example of what takes place 
in our waters annually, let us consider 
some of the fish which are taken with 
live bait: trout, bass, wall-eyed pike, rock 
bass, pickerel and yellow perch. Live baits 
are used for some of these species more 
than they are for some of the others; 
nevertheless the annual total mounts 
very high, regardless of what species is 
fished for. The season runs from April 
15 to November 30, or a period of 32 
weeks. One fisherman using but 50 live 
bait per week would use a total of 1,600 
during the season. With 150,000, less 
than half of our licensed fishermen, using 
the same amount of live bait a season 
would total 240,000,- 
000. If this amount of 
minnows could be re- 
leased in the streams 
of 67 counties, each 
county would receive 
a total of 3,582,098. 


released approximately 
1,500,000 minnows to 
offset what the fisher- 
men had taken out of 
the streams. 


< HERE are many 

fishermen who use 
more than 50 live bait 
per week, and I person- 
ally know of some fish- 
ermen who use from 
150 to 200 live bait per 
week during the entire 
season.” 

But let’s get started 
on the small-mouth bass 
which won First Prize 
in last year’s Contest 
and which was caught 
on a Heddon Minnow 
No. 109—one of the 
original ‘“Dowagiac” 
minnows. The fish weighed 8 pounds 6 
ounces and was caught by Wilbur R. 
Snyder in Grout Pond, Vermont, on Oc- 
tober 17, 1934. It measured 26 inches 
in length and 18% inches in girth. The 
rest of the tackle consisted of a Baylis 
rod, a Meisselbach reel and a Pussy 
Willow line. 

This sounded like such a whopper of 
a smallmouth for Vermont that we 
asked the State Department of Fish and 
Game if they had heard about it. A letter 
from the Chief Warden says this: “We 
had our warden in Windham County in- 
vestigate the small-mouth bass which you 
referred to and, much to our surprise, 
we find this fish was caught in the lake 
that was stated in your letter and the 
size was correct.” 

Even the (Continued on page 71) 
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An Upland Gun for the Gun-Pointer 


A good motto: Kill ’em quick—Kill ’em close—Kill ’em dead 








MONG the more popular breeds of This article is addressed principally to Having thus waded only ankle-deep into | 
upland gun dogs, you can take younger shooters. Generally speaking, it is the subject, already I can hear old duck 
your choice between pointers and among the younger shooters of today that hunters in the audience muttering, “Yes, 
setters. Whichever you choose I see the only hope of making any marked but what about the high-flying ducks on 

you won't go wrong. But the ranks of the progress toward converting more shooters pass-shooting—you are as sour as green 
upland gunners themselves are made up to gun-pointing, and away from laborious, grapes there ; because you and I both know 4 : 
of pointers and aimers—and whichever puttering gun-aiming. that it takes a long barrel and precise ( 
class you happen to fall in here depends There was a time some years back when aiming to bring down a 50-yard high- ‘ 
to a great extent on the kind of guns you’ I honestly believed that the right way to quartering mallard.” j ; 
shot during your bringing-up. If, like start a youngster in shooting was to teach Yes, I know all about this, too. I know 
myself, you started your wing-shooting him first to aim very deliberately and care- full well that when one employs upland ] 


with a heavy, long- barrelled full-choke 
betsey, then the effect of your early train- 
ing will be somewhat difficult to over- 
come. You will have missed a lot of the 
thrill of hitting by 


instinct ; but it is past. Some claim 

never too late to that against the 

change. sky the target ; 
Gun-pointing is looks smaller, and q 


so fast, so effort- 
less and so dead- 
ly in the upland 
field that it is a 
great pity more 
shooters don’t em- 
ploy it practical- 
ly to the ex- 
clusion of the 
slower style of 
aiming. 

The chief rea- 
son why we have 
a preponderance 
of slow, aiming 
shooters in this 
country today is that most of us started 
our wing-shooting using crooked-stock 
guns, with long unwieldy barrels that be- 
cause of their snaladjustment were bored 
full-choke. They had to be bored full- 
choke; the confounded things were so 
heavy, badly-balanced and unnatural to 
mount, and consequently so slow to get 
into shooting position, that the game got 
well out to 35- or 40-yard range before we 
were ready to pull trigger. When we got 
in heavy brush, accurate shooting became 
well-nigh impossible. And when a bird 
flushed at our feet, right out in the easy 
open, and we did have time to get our 
piece to shoulder by the time the bird got 
to 25-yard range, we were forced to do that 
most unnatural thing in all wing shoot- 
ing—let the bird ride out to full 40 yards 
before pulling trigger—so that we wouldn't 
full-choke it into a mess of blood and 
feathers that wouldn’t be fit for table. 


fully. This appeared to be a logical first 
step, for the simple reason that a good 
many people think that all you have to do 
to hit with a shotgun is to point in the 





One man’s idea of a gun-pointer’s upland gun, although specifications may not be right 

for you: 16-gauge, 22-inch barrels, cylinder and improved-cylinder right and left, 13%/- 

inch pull, 24-inch drop at heel, 11-inch at comb, zero pitch, straight grip, non-selective 
single trigger, beavertail fore-end (or standard if you want less weight) 


general direction of the game and let ter 
go. I thought it best to teach the boy to 
aim accurately and precisely at first; to 
drill it deep into him that a shotgun must 
be pointed with real accuracy to kill game 
in the field. 

3ut if I had a son today, I would get 
him a light 20-gauge with short barrels, 
plus a stock that was so short and straight 
that he couldn’t quite get his eye down 
to the breech of his gun—and then I’d 
train him to point that gun, and to hit what 
he pointed at. Trained in this way, he 
would never be under the hesitating in- 
fluences of old aiming habits. 

Of course I'd see to it that his gun 
fitted him. I'd keep testing him with a gun- 
stock until I found that his gun would 
shoot where he thought he was pointing 
it. That’s all there is to gun-fit. And when 
I got through with him he would be a gun- 
pointer and, so help me, nothing else. 


gun-pointing methods on high pass- 
shooting on ducks that he may soon find 
himself in a state of rather complete be- 
wilderment. This has been variously ex- 

plained in times 


that it is more 
difficult to judge 
speed and dis- 
tance. This sounds 
logical enough. 
The moon looks 
as big as a wash- 
tub just as she 
rises above the 
wooded crest of 
yonder’ eastern 
hill ; and she looks 
only as big as a 
silver dollar two 
hours later when 
riding high in the 
sky. When a pheasant or grouse rises 
against the background of autumn foliage 
it looks bigger than it would if it were 
soaring 40 yards high against the sky in 
the fashion of a duck. Unquestionably, it 
is easier to gun-point with greater pre- 
cision when the object looks big and when 
relative objects in the background help 
you judge distance and speed. 


OWEVER, it is my humble opinion 

that the chief reason why the crack 
grouse-shot frequently has trouble when 
he changes over to high-flying duc ks is the 
fact that his shooting style is not geared to 
the increased speed of the waterfowl tar- 
get. But let the same crack grouse-shot 
have a month’s shooting on high-flying 
duck, and I’ll bet my last peso that he will 
be smacking ’em down with the same old 
regularity he showed in grouse cover. An 
right at the end of that month of duck 
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game in its tracks — avoid losing a wounded ani- 
mal—save yourself a long, hard chase. If your 
first shot misses a vital mark — that’s one time you appre- 
ciate the fast action of a Savage Model 99 Hi-Power Rifle. 


Wem your chance comes — you want to drop your 





No shifting your trigger hand. It’s right in place — on the 
lever. You flick it out and back —holding steady on the 





mark—and away go your second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth shots. 
Smooth and lightning-quick in action, extremely accu- 
rate, beautifully streamlined in design, Savage Model 99 With Caldwell in China— with Andrews in the Gobi— 
Rifles have given a supremely gratifying account of their with sportsmen the world over —there’s deep satisfaction 
performance in every land where big game is found. in the ownership of a Savage Model 99. 


SAVAGE MODEL 99 HI-POWER RIFLES 







Made in 9 styles and 5 calibers, for all large ILLUSTRATED — Savage Model 99R (an 
and medium-sized game. Two popular cali- ideal deer rifle). Solid frame. Large stock 
bers — Savage .300 for heavy, knock-down and forearm of selected walnut with rich oil 
impact; Savage .250-3000 for extremely finish. Calibers .250-3000, - 65 
flat trajectory. -303 and .300 HZ | 


SAVAGE SUPER SPORTER HI-POWER RIFLES 





Choice of many sportsmen who desire a bolt- with Lyman No. 40 rear peep sight with ele- 


E action rifle. A high-grade arm embodying vation and windage adjustments; folding 

= features heretofore found only in expensive leaf middle sight. Selected walnut stock, 
imported rifles. Heavy receiver, short bolt- rubbed oil finish. Calibers: .30 Government 
throw, fast and smooth in operation. 06, .250-3000, .30-30 $4920 
ILLUSTRATED — Savage Model 45. Fitted and .300 





SEND COUPON FOR SAVAGE CATALOG 











: ! SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION : 
; jy Dept. 122, Utica, New York i 
1 Kindly send me a copy of your catalog. : 
Use Savage Ammunition in Savage Rifles - Name ___ nek, es ; Le ei oe a 
1 The modern, high-power, high-velocity ammunition devel- 1 Add i 
oped by Savage is designed for maximum performance in 1 ves6 S ; 
Savage Rifles, The -303, .22 Hi-Power, .250-3000, and .300 City. aad State___ a 

~ famous throughout the world — all designed by Savage. J [SPERMS IORI —_—_—_—_—— —- 
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@ Hood Sportsman's Footwear is de- 
signed to give you the foot comfort 
and foot freedom that’s so necessary 
for full enjoyment of any hunting trip. 
Light in weight, these boots can take 


you for a good day's tramping with- 


out causing your feet to complain. 


Every Hood sporting boot fits flexi- 
bly and comfortably —and yet it has 
the smart appearance of a custom-made 
riding boot. It is thoroughly water- 
proof, and a special full-length sponge 
cushion insole gives added comfort 
and insulation against heat and cold. 
You can find just the style you want 
in Hood Sportsman's Footwear — full 
length sporting boots, 12" or 16" Lace 
Flexiboots, etc. Write for illustrated 


folder. 















LACE 4 
FLEXIBOOT & 


@ The Lace Flexiboot 


combines the flexibili- 


" 2 5 
DS a ith 4 RE 


ty of rubber footwear 
with lacing at the calf 
to provide comfortable 
close fit. Sponge cush- 
ion insole. Made 16" 
or 12" height. 


-HeebD— 


HOOD RUBBER CO, INC., Watertown, Mass. 


your 
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shooting, if you suddenly transplanted him 
back into grouse cover, it is entirely prob- 
able that for the first day or so he would 
do some missing—by over-leading. 

| Timing is tremendously important in 
| gun-pointing. In adapting himself from 
| upland gunning to waterfowl shooting, 
| and back again, of course the deliberate 
aimer has a certain advantage ; for he care- 
fully measures varying flight speeds with 
his precise gun swing, and establishes his 
forward allowance with conscious pre- 
cision according to the speed of the target. 
In short, he is a conscious aimer. 

High pass-shooting on duck is about 
the only form of shooting that the upland 
gun-pointer will have to adjust himself to 
with practice. On ordinary duck shooting 
over decoys his upland gun-pointing style 
will function like clockwork. And in the 

upland field his method is supreme. 
| Gun-pointing is often referred to as 
“snap” shooting. I don’t like the term. It 
connotes careless, hit-or-miss shooting. 
Your expert gun-pointer is anything but 
a hit-or-miss shot. Real gun-pointing is 
the deadliest style of shooting—for the 
| simple reason that the trigger pull is a sub- 
conscious function. In the deliberate- 
aiming style of shooting, the trigger finger 
must await the conscious command of the 
brain that all is well and to go ahead and 
let off the shot. In gun-pointing, the trigger 
finger is practically geared direct to the 
eye. You don’t think about letting off the 
shot. Through constant training your trig- 
ger finger knows its business and goes 
about it automatically. 


F you're a gun-pointer, don’t ever throw 

your gun on a bird you shouldn't kill 
(just to practice aiming) with the gun 
loaded and the safety off. I well remember 
an instance like this that happened to me. 
\ “dickybird” fluttered up in the field 
ahead of me. My gun was loaded; safety 
was off. I had no intention of shooting at 
that bird. Nevertheless, I couldn’t resist 
the practice; so up went the gun, wham 
said the trigger finger—and that was the 
end of said bird. I had no more intention of 
shooting that bird than of shooting off 
my own toe. I was properly ashamed ; but 
the experience taught me one thing: If 
you're a gun-pointer, never snap your gun 
on any bird you don’t mean to kill, if the 
gun happens to be loaded and the safety 
off. You can’t trust that trigger finger. It 
is no longer merely a finger; it is a robot, 
an automaton, trained to do one thing at 
a given instant, without any conscious 
command from the brain. 

The gun-pointer’s gun is a specialized 
instrument. It should be short in the bar- 
rel and rather short and straight in the 
stock. The gun-pointer does not need a 
long stock to bring the breech of the gun 
up to his eye. Nor does he want the in- 
terference of any well-defined sighting line 
such as a gun rib. His eyes are trained to 
do one thing—see the target clearly, and 
at the same time more or less uncon- 
sciously be aware of about the outer third 
of the gun barrel. His gun should be short 
in the barrel so that it will whip up 
quickly, so the weight of extra length at 
the muzzle won't slow up his swing. The 
barrel must be short so that the strength 
of his hands won’t be over-taxed—so that 
when his eyes say shoot! his hands will 
not have been slowed up in their function 
of getting the muzzle ahead of the target 

|}at the time the subconscious command 
}comes from the eyes. 

I have been experimenting lately with 
short-barrelled upland guns. Readers of 
this Department already know my enthu- 
siasm for this type of gun, particularly in 
upland shooting. Here and there I get 
disagreements of course; always pleasant, 

| though usually firm in anti-conviction. 


It is quite common to find a strong 
preference for long shotgun barrels among 
those whose shooting experience has had 
to do primarily with the rifle. In fact, the 
confirmed sling-strap target-rifle shot gen- 
erally abhors the idea of short-barrelled 
gun-pointing. It appears to him as being 
a slap-dash business, when as a matter of 
fact it is anything but. The whole trouble 
lies in the fact that he is, by training, an 
extremely gun-conscious aimer. 

One of the most-frequently-heard ob- 
jections to the short-barrelled, short- 
stocked upland gun is that muzzle blast 
and kick are more noticeable. Both are 
valid objections. But there is a way to 
get around this: Go to the smaller-gauge. 


EVERAL months ago the Ithaca Gun 

Company very kindly loaned me a gun 
for experimental work. I had in mind a 
gun-pointer’s upland gun; a de luxe quail 
gun, to be exact ; and because of the usual 
objections referred to above, I asked for 
a 16-gauge. The gun arrived. Calmly 
I whacked off the barrels, an inch at a time, 
down to 22-inch length—had a good gun- 
smith remove the single trigger and bend 
it so that it set in a better position for the 
trigger finger—had the stock sawed off 
at the butt to 1334-inch pull and zero pitch 
—and voild, there was a gun-pointer’s 
quail, woodcock and grouse gun. 

In this 16-gauge, neither muzzle blast 
nor kick is objectionable. The little gun 
handles like a switch and mounts like 
greased lightning. 

Ithaca has agreed to produce the gun, 
on order, in any desired fore-shortened 
barrel length, barrel boring, or stock 
length, without extra charge. | recommend 
the straight-grip stock. 

This little gun is what they designate 
as their Field Grade, with ejectors and 
single non-selective trigger. For use on 
eastern bob-white quail, | suggest the 
22-inch barrel length, bored cylinder in 
the right and improved cylinder in the 
left. I like a gun that you can use fast, in 
close, without chopping up the game. I 
should like that pattern combination best 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











for my own personal use. But for all-round 
upland use, in the hands of the average 
shooter, on quail, grouse, woodcock, early 
season and morning and evening shoot- 
ing on ring-necks—in short, on not over 
about 35-yard maximum-range shooting— 
I'd recommend improved cylinder boring 
in the right barrel and modified in the leit. 
This is a gun-pointer’s gun—a gun that 
will enable you to gain just about 5 yards 
on the flush of a bird—that is, you can 
shoot at least 5 yards shorter range than 
you could with a heavier, longer-barrelled, 
more-slowly-mounted weapon. ; 
If you think 35-yard range is too lim- 
ited, just measure the shooting range of 
the next few upland game birds you knock 
down. No, I don’t mean step it ofi—l 
said measure it. I know all about the 60- 
and 70-yard shots that are made in the 
field—as these ranges are paced off by the 
proud hunter. Put a steel tape-measure 
on 95 per cent of them and you will find 
they have shrunk to between 45 and 50 
yards. But let a bird flush even 20 yards 
from you when you have this little gun 
your hands, and if you can’t knock him 
down before he gets beyond 35 yards, then 
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you're not the gun-pointer I think you are. l 
” This little fore-shortened 16-gauge Ith- 
aca is chambered for maximum shells; 
but for the love of Lulu don’t use the| 
maximum 3-dram 1'%-ounce loads in it. | 
If you do, you will get muzzle blast and 
kick aplenty. The standard 2'%4-dram 1- 
ounce load is ample; all one needs in most 
upland gunning. The gun is bored with 
maximum chambers simply to prevent 
some uninformed but inquisitive brother 
from wedging long shells into short 
chambers and possibly getting himself 
catalogued among the vital statistics. | 


> 
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| 
} 
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THE PATRIDGE SIGHTS | 
By A. L. A. Himmelwright | 


NTEREST in pistol and_ revolver | 

shooting has increased in a remarkable 
degree in recent years in spite of the de- 
pression. Recruits to this fascinating 
pastime have been legion and the new 
blood has been active in ferreting out the | 
whys and wherefores of the game and new 
gadgets and improvements to facilitate 
accuracy and speed of fire. 

One of the most important aids in good 
marksmanship is the sights. In recent 
months a leading club in the vicinity of 
New York City has devoted much time 
and effort to ascertain the most desirable 
width of Patridge sights for the hand- 
gun. These efforts are interesting to those 
seeking light on the subject and stimulate 
activity in the sport; but very often, as in 
the case referred to, such studies involve 
details that have been investigated scien- 
tifically and exhaustively in the past and 
are therefore simply a duplication of effort 
that arrives at the same result. 

Believing that the facts relating to the 
development of the Patridge sights should 
prove interesting to the entire hand-gun 
fraternity and save time to many ama- 
teurs that may be experimentally inclined, 
Lam citing some early history concerning 
them, 

Mr. Eugene E. Patridge, the originator | 
of the Patridge sight, was an active and 
prominent member of the Massachusetts 

ifle Association whose clubhouse and 
shooting range was located at Walnut 
Hill, near Boston, Mass. Prior to 1890, 
Mr. Patridge was an enthusiastic devotee 
of rifle shooting, but in that year he took 
up pistol shooting seriously and for three 
years thereafter devoted most of his time 
to mastering the hand weapon. It was dur- 
ing this period that the Patridge sights | 
were developed and perfected. The writer 
was fortunate in numbering Mr. Patridge 
among his most valued personal acquaint- 
ances and correspondents, in the early 
days of accurate hand-gun marksmanship. 
His frank conversations and interesting 
communications told the complete story of 
his sights. I quote freely from them: 








“ALTHOUGH, as you know, I had done 

considerable pistol shooting during 
the past summer (1890) at the outdoor 
range,” he wrote, “it was only when I 
essayed the indoor game at the gallery of 
the Boston Athletic Association with arti- 
heial light, that I realized the defects of 
the ordinary factory sights and set to work 
improving them. At first I supposed the | 
weird effects obtained when trying to 
focus the sights and the bull’s-eye at the 
Same time were caused by defective eye- 
sight. I therefore experimented several 
months with various combinations of eye- 
glass lenses. 

“Notwithstanding exhaustive trials un- | 
er the direction of Boston’s best op- | 
tometrists, the sights continued to show 
blurred lines with fuzzy appendages, often 
lading away to the vanishing point. 

“The Paine sights, in general use on | 





PARKER A. A. H. E. 






8687-50 
Parker prices range 
— 


$825 to $60-50 





OMETHING very close to awe comes 
over you whenever you pick up a Parker 
Gun. You marvel that such a beautiful 

- thing could be made by the hand of man. 
That its lines could be so suave, its stock so deeply 
lustrous, its engraving so richly executed. 

The precision of its fittings can be sensed even be- 
fore the gun is opened or its action tried. And some- 





how you know what a Parker will do out there in the 
misty blind at sunrise, or at station 2 at Skeet even 
before you try it. 

You know by the way a Parker snuggles into your 
shoulder and balances in the palm of your hand that 
you are holding a masterpiece. And no matter how 
long you own a Parker—twenty, thirty, or fifty years 
—you will never cease to wonder at the perfection 
of its craftsmanship. 

You may find one at your dealer's that fits you 
exactly or we will custom build one to your own 
specifications. 

Parker Gun Works, Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HE mechanical principles of 

the mechanism of Fox Guns 
are the same today as when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said, “No finer gun 
was ever built.” Yet the modern 
Fox Gun is finer than the one en- 
joyed so much by the late Presi- 


dent. For the extensive manufac- 
turing facilities of Savage enable 
Fox gunmakers to do their work 
with greater precision. Send for 
catalog. 
Fox Gun Division 

Savage Arms Corporation 


Utiea, New York 


Name 
Address 
City 








FOX GUN DIVISION, Dept. R-13 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a Fox Gun Catalog. 

















target pistols, evidently have been adapted 
from the rifle peep and bead sights, the 
rear peep being cut across to make it an 
open sight. As a peep disc has necessarily 
a very small opening to give the best re- 
sults on a rifle, transforming the rear 
peep sight into an open sight to be used 
at a much longer distance from the eye, 
does not prove at all satisfactory, and 
the basic principle of the peep sight is 
entirely lost.” 

Mr. Patridge spent most of the year of 
1891 in careful and extensive trials and 
tests of front and rear sights of every con- 
ceivable shape and combinations of them, 


before the combination of the plain, 
square-top front sight and the square 
notch for the rear sight was finally 
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See 
/ 


c::::: 


Patridge Sights: 1—Rear sight; 2—Front sight as seen by the eye in aiming ; 3—Front 
sight, side view; 4—Front sight, top view; 5—Sights and bull’s-eye as they should ap. 
pear when pistol is properly aimed 


evolved. The question of the best width 
for the front sight and the notch for the 
rear sight was the next problem to be 
solved. Numerous combinations with front 
sights varying from 4g of an inch to % 
of an inch were carefully tested and his 
findings and conclusions were verified by 
John Paine, Henry S. Harris, J. B. Fel- 
lows and other excellent pistol marksmen 
of the Mass. Rifle Ass’n at that time. 

By January, 1892, Mr. Patridge had de- 
termined that the best width of front sight 
for a person of average eyesight should 
not be less than Yo of an inch for out- 
door shooting and not less than % of an 

|inch for indoor or gallery shooting, with 
artificial light; and that the rectangular 
notch of the rear sight should be at least 
Yoo of an inch wider than the front sight. 

In cases of weak or defective eyesight 
the front sight and the rear notch may 
sometimes be increased in width by two 
| to five hundredths of an inch with advan- 
| tage and comfort. 





| BOVE are copies of sketches of his 
sight made by Mr. Patridge in 1892. 

“The front sight,” he wrote, “should 
have the sides tapering from rear to front 
with the thick end towards the eye. The 
top of the front sight should also slope 
downward away from the eye as shown in 
the sketch. 

“The rear sight should be of thin metal 
or else cut bevelled; that is, angling out- 
ward from the rear surface along the top 
line of the sight and on the three sides of 
the notch, to knife edges. 

“The shaping of the sights in this way 
gives sharp edges for the lines facing the 
eye, eliminating all reflection of light 
from lateral surfaces and producing clear- 
ly defined lines. 

“The effect of the sights when in use 
is that of absolutely straight lines; any 
deviation from the correct alignment being 
plainly and instantly obvious, because the 
eye can more accurately detect and esti- 
mate the departure from straight lines and 
spaces between them, than in the case of 
circles and discs. 

“The sharpness of the definition of the 
lines largely eliminates eye strain—mali- 
cious strain that induces fatigue to eye and 
brain and causes much erratic shooting. 

“Although particularly adapted for 
those with weak and defective vision, 
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these sights are also preferred by many 
of the most expert pistol marksmen an4 
are unexcelled for field use. The sights 
seem coarse to one used to the factory of 
military sights, but this coarseness js ap 
essential feature of these sights. 

“The depth of the notch of the rear 
sight is of no importance except that jt 
should be deep enough to show sufficien 
of the front sight to distinguish it clearly: 
preferably to show a perfect square of the 
front sight when level with the top of the 
rear sight. 

“In using these sights bring the front 
sight into the center of the notch of the 
rear sight so that the top of the front sight 
makes a straight line with the upper line 
of the rear sight, showing a black square 
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in the notch with two lines of light of 
equal width on each side. In target work 
hold this line with the top of the front 


sight directly under the bull’s-eye just © 
















touching but not breaking into the bull's. 
eye, as shown in sketch number 5. Adjust 
the sights so that when aiming in this way 
the center of impact of the bullets wil 
be in the center of the bull’s-eye. Keep the 
sights black by smoking them with a wax 
taper or by burning gum camphor, 

“If the shooter has difficulty in keeping 


the front sight within the opening of the ra 


notch of the rear sight while aiming, or 
does not see both sights clearly, the notch 
of the rear sight should be increased in 
width. 


“These sights are also unexcelled a § 


i 


open sights for rifles.” 

An’ interesting incident occurred in 
1892. After Mr. Patridge had determined 
the most desirable dimensions for his 
sights, he gave an order for a set to his 
friend, Mr. E. C. Schmidt, an expert gur- 
smith of Boston. The order was accepted 
under protest, Mr. Schmidt declaring the 
sights would be “much too coarse.” When f 
Mr. Patridge called for the pistol with the 
sights installed, Mr. Schmidt said, ‘I 


made them just as you said, but I wil 4 


file the front sight down,” eagerly reach § 
ing for his file and the pistol. “No,” said § 


Mr. Patridge, “leave it as it is. It looks 


just right to me.” 

That evening he took the pistol to the 
gallery and broke the record for the range 
That record stood. for a time but was later 
raised one point by John Paine using 
Patridge sights. 


BALL-BEARING BALANCE 


HIS month, along comes a most i 
teresting letter from Mr. L. D. Like 
of New South Wales, Australia. He & § 
scribes what appears to me as a brand nev 
idea in shooting. Possibly, however, Im 
behind the times and there are others ® 
you who already know about. this. Not 
prepared yet to say whether it 1s 
bad or indifferent, but I do see more 
a grain of wisdom in it as applied by # 
right shooter. ve 
“Being a new reader of your magazilt 
writes Mr. Liler, “and being particu } 
interested in all wing-shooting notes 
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will be very much obliged if you would 
give me the benefit of your advice on the 
following notes: 

“In the first place, have you ever seen 
a trap shot (live pigeons) shooting from 


the tip of his toes? The reason I am ask- | 


ing is because the greatest pigeon shot 
and all-round field shot Australia has ever 
seen always shot from his toes. The man 
| am referring to is Joe Barnes whose 
records are phenomenal. Just a few of 
them for example. Shooting at Dende- 
green, Joe shot 90 in 90 barrels, 72 straight 


again at Gerildine, and at Magga when | 


only 21 years of age he shot 60 straight 
using the second barrel only four times. 
For this performance he was disqualified 
for life. Sounds hard, but I have it from 


his own lips. Joe now is a man of close on | 


sixty and of course I am speaking of a 
time when pigeon shooting in this coun- 
try was booming—400 to 600 pounds 
sterling being laid on a single barrel. 
“However, I am getting away from the 
point. All of the older generation of crack 
shots agree that Joe was the supreme 
master. Having heard such a lot about 
him, I determined to look him up. Got 
him out on a long narrow swamp. Got 
him in a position so that he would have 
to take a lot of crossing shots. Well, we 
got into position. I put my gun down. 
Simply wanted to see him in action. We 
sent a couple of boys up the swamp to 
put the birds on the wing. Well, I will 
say that I was not prepared for the class 
of shooting I saw. It was perfect. He shot 
from every conceivable angle with the 
speed of thought. Beautiful, clean, dead- 
centre shots. Every bird dead before it hit 


the water. Just to see what he could do, | 


I mentioned to him that Lord Ripon in 
England actually had three dead pheasants 
in the air at one time, it being accom- 
plished by a companion handing him a 
loaded gun after the other had been fired. 
Joe laughed and said, ‘Well, I'll see if I 
can do that on ducks.’ So we waited until 
a nice lot of blacks came over-head, very 
high up. Joe got two on two barrels, both 


incomers. Then he snatched my Win- | 


chester automatic which I held ready for 
him and got three more on three shots— 
and four birds in the air at one time. 


“AFTER that I sat down and asked ques- 

tions. How do you like my auto- 
matic, Joe? ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I don't like it, 
don't like the noise of it.’ What is your fav- 


orite gun? ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I like a nice | 


light gun. I don’t like long barrels, too long 
to poke after them, and I like a hammer 
gun. I like the feel of the hammers.’ How 
about the choke of a gun, Joe? ‘I always 
used extreme choke in both barrels over 
the traps.’ How much allowance do you 
make for a crossing bird, I asked. ‘Never 
more than two or three feet,’ he said. This 
did not seem right to me for far-out shots. 
‘Shoot fast and you won't have to make 
much allowance,’ he said. 

_ “I thought perhaps these notes might 
interest you, Mr. Nichols. I know all the 
men out here who have followed the gun 
lor the past thirty-five or forty years. ‘All 
are aware that Barnes was the fastest 
shot that ever touched a trigger in Aus- 
tralia,’ Said Neild, champion shot of 
Australia. ‘Barnes,’ he added, ‘was the 
supreme hottest of the game.’ 

‘I would like to hear what you have to 
say about shooting from the toes; this 
might have been one of Joe’s secrets that 
made him such a freak shot. 

Just before I close, that jumping the 
sun in front of an incomer, we do it out 
here! I learned that from a great friend 
of mine who won fhe big Melbourne Cen- 
tenary Cup (live pigeons) last November. 
5 ‘Here’s hoping you write plenty more 
articles on the gun. So far, everything I 
fave read of yours seems to coincide with 





GLENEAGLES— picturesquely placed between Scotland’s Firths — is famous for its hearty, 
Highland cheer. Here, Johnnie Walker is a prime favourite... Johnnie Walker . . . Scotland’s 
most famous whisky. 





For honest AGE and VALUE compare 
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BORN 1820 
still going strong 


Tuere’s EVERY REASON that Johnnie Walker should be Scotland’s 
most famous whisky. 

In making Johnnie Walker, 100% old Scotch whiskies are blended, 
“married” in the cask, to keep ever uniform the flavour and mellow 
smoothness you know. Johnnie Walker Red Label is 8 years old. 
(Black Label, 12). Every drop is bottled in bond under the super- 
vision of the government of the United Kingdom. 

Age for age, sip for sip... compare the value and the enjoyment 
you get. There’s no better whisky than Scotch—and no better Scotch 
than Johnnie Walker. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, Sole Distributors 















“I can remember buying 
it for Dad when 
| was 10 years old” 
Writes 

William Baker Edmonston 

of Winthrop, Massachusetts 

“Now, along with my Dad’s 

characteristics, features and 

peculiarities, | inherit his 

pleasures, and among them 

is EDGEWORTH tobacco.” 





Mr. Edmonston’s letter continues: 


“It wasn’t really a liking for 
tobacco that | inherited. It 
was just plain good judgment.” 


]  ipmanagpe of smokers share 

your good judgment, Mr. 
Edmonston. We publish letters 
from satisfied Edgeworth smok- 
ers in this magazine from time to 
time so that other lovers of true 
tobacco flavor and real pipe 
mildness will discover the tobac- 
co that combines those two qual- 
ities perfectly—Edgeworth. The 
world is getting to be a better 
place to live in all the time. 

Larus & Brother Co., Richmond, Virginia, Tobacconists 


‘since 1877. On your radio, tune in on WRVA, the 
Edgeworth Tobacco Station, 1110 Kilocycles, 








my own ideas and I can’t start an argu- 
ment. Here’s wishing you luck.” 

As I said previously, I have never seen 
this peculiar shooting stance that Mr. Liler 
describes. If Joe Barnes shot in this style 
and had learned to keep his balance, un- 
doubtedly it accounts for his short for- 
ward allowance, or lead. In other words, 
when he got his gun traveling past the 
bird, there was no flat-footed, muscle- 
bound restraint to stop his swing. His gun 
naturally followed through at a fast rate 
and this is what he meant when he said, 

“Shoot fast and you won't have to make 


| much allowance.’ 


It is interesting to note also that Barnes 
preferred short barrels. What gun pointer 
doesn’t! Shooting a_ short-barrel gun 
from the pivoted position of one’s toes 
would of course result in very smooth ac- 
tion. The shooter would be almost on 
“ball-bearings” so to speak. B. N 
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CROW-SHOOTING 


AM not one of those who feels it is 

his “bounden duty” to help the Creator 
maintain an ideal balance among the spe- 
cies that fly through the air, or that run 
about on four legs on this good green 
earth. I know that Jim Crow is a rascal 
in many respects, and that he undoubtedly 
does do a lot of damage to nesting game 
and songbirds upon occasion. But on the 
other hand, there are a good many of us 
humans, myself included, who are not 
always above reproach either, all things 
considered. This is one of the reasons 
why I hold rather a tolerant attitude 


| toward the crow. 


First of all, Jim wins my admiration for 
being the smartest bird that flies. I think 
it was Henry Ward Beecher, the famous 
Brooklyn preacher of Civil War days, 
who made the observation that if any man 
were proportionately as gifted with intel- 
ligence among his fellows as the crow, he 
would unquestionably be the smartest boy 
in the world. 

I shoot crows, plenty of them; but I 
shoot crows for sport. If you are in good 
crow cover, have the proper equipment, 
and know how to go about it, I believe 
crow-shooting offers just about as good 
gunning sport as anyone could wish for. 

I have never been particularly enthu- 


| siastic about game from the gastronomic 


standpoint ; when game gets as far as the 
ice-box I no longer have much interest 
in it and have always held that a good 
porterhouse, properly broiled, is just about 
the topmost pinnacle in the line of things 
good to eat. For this reason, I think a 
good day’s crow-shooting is just about as 
much fun as a good day’s duck-shooting. 
Maybe a little better, because in crow- 
shooting there is never any necessity for 
freezing your fingers or getting rain- 
soaked and thoroughly chilled. You can 
pick your weather for a crow-shoot, and 
the nicer it is, usually the better the shoot- 
ing wiil be. The best kind of a day is a 
quiet one with no wind blowing. Your 
call carries a great distance; there are no 
swaying branches and wind noises to make 
Mr. and Mrs. Crow uneasy and gun-shy ; 
also, a bright sunlit day throws dark 
shadows that help materially in hiding 
yourself from the crows’ searching eyes. 

It seems to me that I have heard or 
read somewhere that the crow’s eyesight 
is just about five times as keen as the 
human eye. Whether this is accurate or 
not I am not prepared to say; but I could 
readily believe it. I have tested this uron 
occasion, where a suspicious old sentinel 
would be located in a tree perhaps 200 
yards from my blind. There he sits, bark- 
ing lustily, with his beady black eyes 
sharply focused on the set-up where two 
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or three of his fellows have already gone 
to their deaths. Maybe after a 15-minute 
survey he will venture in for one more 
look at the owl-decoy. Usually, howeyer, 
he won't be coaxed in again unless rein. 
forcements arrive, and there he sits and 
sits—watching. Finally, in exasperation, 
you poke one finger out of your blind, o, 
make a move with your gun muzzle—anj 
away he goes. Talk about “eyes like q 
hawk”—I don’t believe any hawk has a 
sharper eye than the crow. 

In connection with the proper equip- 
ment for crow-shooting, I have always 
felt that somebody was overlooking a good 
bet by not assembling all necessary items 
and selling the whole outfit as a unit, For 
instance, one should have a good crow 
call. Then he ought to have a good ow\- 
decoy and a jointed rod to mount it on 
Third, there should be at least one or two 
crow-decoys; and fourth, some kind ofa 
portable blind ought to be provided. 

Naturally, I was delighted to find re. 
cently that just such a complete outfit is 
already on the market. The equipment 
includes a good call; also a decoy owl 
that not only comes with a jointed steel rod 
and a pull-string for moving its head, but 
is packed in a metal canister that can be 
tossed in the car along with other lug- 
gage, yet the owl will always be protected 
and remain undamaged from transporta- 
tion hardships. The manufacturer also 
makes crow-decoys which apparently fool 
even a crow. The decoy crow can be either 
pivoted on a short rod stuck in the ground 
(also provided) or can be suspended by a 
piece of thread from an over-hanging bush. 
In either case, the crow-decoy teeters and 
turns with the wind and adds something 
to the excitement. 

There is something about shooting at 
live targets which skeet and all other 
clay-target shooting games utterly lack 
With a good crow-shooting outfit, there 
is no reason at all for the gunner to be 
without live-target practice right through 
the year. 

Calling crows is something of an art in 
itself. Even granting that you have a goo# 
crow call to begin with, this doesn’t mean 
that you are guaranteed any particular 
















































George Garrison says an old cover-all suit, 
camouflaged with green paint and dir, 
makes a good crow-shooting “blind” 
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success before you have learned to play 
real “tunes” on it. Just as in turkey call- 
ing, some men (very few) become un- 
cannily expert. Ray Holland has the most | 
seductive call of any gunner I have ever 
shot with. I myself am only fair to mid- 
dling. The best callers are invariably those 
who are keen observers of nature. The 
two most common mistakes that inexpe- 
rienced crow-shooters make are, first, to 
use the call too much, and second, to give 
short calls rather than long ones. The 
short call is invariably a warning in crow 
language and should be avoided. 


N the matter of guns for crow-shooting, 

I like either the automatic or the pump 
gun best, for the simple reason that you 
can shove shells in the magazine of either 
type of gun rapidly and without any move- 
ment of the gun. When shooting over an 
owl-decoy, where the crows are coming in 
close and circling, I think one of the finest 
guns for crow-shooting is the .410-gauge 
pump—and incidentally, with this little 
gun on this type of close-range shooting, I 
like the small 3g-ounce load, as the report 
is so mild that it doesn’t alarm crows as 
does the authoritative wham of the 12- 
gauge. And it takes ‘em very neatly, be- 
lieve me, within twenty-five yards. 

Generally the owl-decoy should be set 
up where it will have fairly good visibility 
from a distance. It should be given a 
natural position, with the supporting rod 
stuck down in the ground through plenty 
of brush, so that the owl has the appear- 
ance of sitting on something substantial, 
and the artificial support will be well con- 
cealed. Also, if yoit set the owl-decoy 
fairly well out in the open, be on guard 
against the sudden attack of a hawk. In 
the open location, always set the owl 
facing the wind. The hawk likes to strike 
against the wind for better control, and 
of course he always likes to strike from the 
rear for obvious reasons. 

Don't shoot the big soaring hawks, as 
these do more good than harm. But after 
you learn to identify the accipiters from 
the buteos (the soarers) you will frequent- 
ly get a crack at the sharp-shinned, the 
goshawk or the Cooper’s hawk, and these 
are the real game killers in the hawk fam- 
ily. But for the sake of your owl, be on 
guard constantly, as when a hawk decides 
to take a crack at his hated enemy, the 
owl, he comes in with all the speed of an 
arrow in full flight—and if you fail to 
see him in time, or if you miss him, you 
can rest assured your decoy owl is going 
to lose a handful of feathers. 

Most of the better decoy owls have 
either movable wings, or a head that 
turns with a twitch of the pull cord. To 
use either of these motions in attracting a 
crow’s attention from a distance is good. 
But my advice, when the crows are com- 
ing in and after they spot the owl, is to 
use no more motion. The crow’s sharp 
eyes will frequently spot the movement 
of the pull cord, and after that of course 
the jig is up. Use movement of the owl- 
decoy to attract them, but after they are 
coming in, simply rely on the owl's pres- 
ence to keep them interested. 

In the matter of shot size, most any- 
thing will do for close-range shooting over 
the owl and crow-decoy outfit. But if any 
one size of shot were to be selected as the 
best for all-round use in crow-shooting, 
I'd say 7% chilled fills the bill. The 7% 
chilled pellets are plenty big enough to 
kill at long range and they have the added 
advantage of giving a good dense pattern 
at long range. 

The 12-gauge modified or full-choke 
automatic or pump is probably the best all- 
round gun for crow-shooting; and the 
ordinary trap load of 7% chilled seems to | 
Just about the right prescription.—B. N. | 
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“Most city sportsmen can’t feed game 
birds when the snow covers winter 
forage; they can’t build shelters to 
protect them from heavy snowfalls and vermin; but they 
can contribute to sportsmen’s organizations that do this, and 
that carry on other activities to increase the game supply. Do 
it, city sportsmen. Join your local organizations and help 
this work along. 

“You sportsmen on the farms and in the rural centers 
can help directly. Make it your business to save birds this 
winter. Leave cover along the fence rows. Supply food and 
shelter. Kill destructive vermin. And when mowing time 
comes, be careful not to destroy nests. 

“We must all work together if we are to save this fine sport 
of field shooting for ourselves and for generations to come.” 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


914 KING STREET WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


K-73 


HERCULES 


SHOTGUN POWDERS 














Foreign and Domestic 
tae 10 con 

GUNS MADE TO ORDER—finest quality re- 
CEDARS 


stocking and checkering—stock setting—gun 


fitting, etc. 
BOB JENKINSON Free Catalog 
3 le 
55 West 42nd t. angie ania New York Tuveson Mfg. Co., St. James, Minn. FLYERS 





(Formerly with Abercrombie & Fitch) 

















Seven Grand American Handicaps, greatest 


shooting classic, won with Ithacas in 17 years. , 
Ithaca lock speed helped the seven winners. Custom built, all 
gauges. $39.75 to $900.00. New catalog with gun, dog and 


4 , 9c in stamps. 
"Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” SxeeTGun 
i : 
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90 YARDS UP 


and still climbing 


BRING EM DOWN 
with A HIGH 


HEN your eyes say “Let ’em have it,” 
but the shells in your gun say “‘Too far” 
.. switch to the big blue HIGH VELOCITY 
Load! The shell developed by the Peters 
Ballistic Institute for progressive burning 
powders and maximum charges of powder 
and shot. With extra speed. Dense patterns. 
Greater long-range hitting power. Within 
standard pressures; without extra “kick.” 
The duck load that goes on up! 

No reason to knowingly sacrifice yardage, 
is there? Load up with HIGH VELOCITY 
Shells. Then reach right up and bring those 
sky-scrapers down! PETERS CARTRIDGE 
DIVISION, Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Dept. K-27, Bridgeport, Conn. 






Rabbits, quail, 
upland game 

bag your quota 
with lmproved 
Long Range 
Victor Loads! 


VELOCITY toan 





| stop to figure out the trouble. 





FLINCHER’S CURE 
By Clark C. Hinners 


KNOW a lot of men who are in the 

better-than-average class when it comes 
to shotgun shooting. They are the fellows 
who can break 85 per cent or better at 
skeet or straight trap and are regarded 
by their brethren as crack shots on wild 
game. They are the boys who have made 
good in a big way, locally. They are the 
“top” at Whatsit Center; the bush-league 
big shots. With a trombone-action .22 they 
can cloud up the dust around gophers and 
tin cans and perform ina very satisfactory 
way. But when fall comes, and deer rifles 
have to be sighted in, then it’s a different 
story. The big-bore cracks amid a good 
deal of flinching and eye shutting. After 
the roar has subsided, the gun-conscious 
individual opens his eyes to find the target 
serenely bullet-proof. This happens again 
and again, until the box of shells is empty, 
the shoulder bruised, and the sights are 
still off center. 

The individual takes his sore shoulder 
home to the liniment bottle, buys another 
box of shells and sets out on his deer 
hunting foray. Yes, he usually comes home 
with his buck. Why? Because in the ex- 
citement of the chase he forgets about 
flinching. All that matters is the buck that 
stands there looking like a moose out. of 
some museum. The hunter forgets about 
his gun in so far as muzzle blast and recoil 
are concerned. At the moment of let-off he 
is decidedly “un-gunconscious.” He has no 
time or incentive to think of the kick he 
is going to get. The big-bore is as natural 
as the little .22. The bullet goes where it 
is directed; and once more the Joneses en- 
joy venison. 

This is all well and good. But what 
about the time he tried the big gun on 
woodchucks, or went to the turkey shoot? 
Of course he flinched. He was gun-con- 
scious ; over-gunned. 

As far as the big-bores are concerned, 
I have been subjected to terrible ordeals 
in flinching. The first high-power rifle I 
ever owned was a Krag .30-40. I never 
could understand why the dang thing 
kicked so, or why the 3-foot tree I was 
shooting at never lost any bark. Anyway 
I was just a youngster then and didn't 
I got rid 
of the gun. 

Not so long ago I purchased one of the 
D. C. M. Springfield Sporters in .30-06 

calibre. ‘The first time I shot the gun I 
noticed no very disturbing recoil. The 
next day the gun smacked into my sore 
shoulder, and from then on I began to 
flinch in the approved manner. I caught 
myself shutting my eyes at the moment of 
let-off. I noticed the muzzle swing to the 
left just as I was about to pull the trigger. 


| And worst of all I jerked the trigger, ap- 


parently trying to get the punishment over 
with as quickly as possible! 

You can believe me when I say I got 
no pleasure whatsoever from firing that 
gun. At the time this flinching was going 
on I was riding a mail route with a rural 


| carrier. In three days I shot at 34 crows, 


at ranges of from 50 to 150 yards without 
touching a feather. I was just about to 
send the Springfield to the same fate as 
the Krag—when I got the happy thought 
that perhaps the real fault was in me, and 
maybe could be remedied. 

I had read and proved for myself that 
“dry” shooting was beneficial with the 
handgun. Why then couldn’t a system of 
“make believe” shooting be worked out 
for the rifle? 

Accordingly I perched myself in the 
front window, took aim at the fire plug 
down the street and tried to squeeze off 
the trigger. In spite of the fact that I 
knew the gun to be empty I found the old 
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flinching jinx still hot on my trail. The 
memory of the jolts I had received still 
lingered with me. The muzzle blast seemed 
about to crack down on my ears. Obviously 
I was scared of that gun, and this condi- 
tion was more nerves than anything else, 

I practiced holding the gun on the mark, 
not even touching the trigger, and staring 
fixedly through the sights. Then when | 
had mastered my eyes so they would not 
blink I tried snapping the arm, still staring 
rigidly at the target. After some hundred 
snaps I had my eyes trained so they would 
not blink. The gun didn’t jerk around the 
moment the hammer fell. A little more 
practice and I could hold and release a 
shot without the slightest quiver. I was 
learning to concentrate on the target and 
on the target alone. I tried to disregard 
the gun much in the same manner one 
does when snap-shooting with a shotgun. 
All I wanted to be conscious of was that 
tiny black blade edging into the all-impor- 
tant target. The rest of the world should 
be shut out of one’s mind. The gun is in 
your hands. The trigger is squeezed auto- 
matically. You are looking at the target 
when the gun goes off. Try to keep your 
sight fixed on the mark even after the gun 
is fired or snapped. This effort to hold a 
bit longer than seems necessary will insure 
you that the gun has not been “flinched” 
to one side or the other. It is but a precau- 
tion that protects your shot from going 
astray after the sights have been lined up. 

I might add that after I had trained 
myself to shoot dry, without flinching, and 
had conquered the instinctive fear of re- 
coil and blast, again I went on the rural 
route. This time I had shots at four crows 
at ranges of from 100 to 125 yards. Three 
of the four went south when the gun 
cracked. 

I had, with a little dry practice and a 
bit of self-debate, conquered that flinching 
bug-a-boo. 


PATGOT—IN LOUISIANA 
By M. M. LaCroix 


N the heyday of the sugar plantations 

in South Louisiana, horse racing and 
marksmanship were the popular forms of 
pastime and amusement for the wealthy 
plantation owners, their salaried em- 
ployees, and the small farm owners. 

The plantation owners were race-horse 
admirers, and many of them maintained 
stables on their properties. Trainers were 
busy every day exercising their entries 
for the Sunday afternoon race meets. 

The salaried employees and small farm 
owners were interested in horse races only 
to the extent of attending the meets and 
betting on the horses. Not being able to 
afford the expenses attached to racing 
stables, they resorted to marksmanship as 
their favorite means of general amusement 
and real exciting pastime. 

The most popular shooting contest was 
a tournament known as “patgot” (pro- 
nounced as though it were spelled “pod- 
go”). An announcement of a date and a 
place for a patgot tournament was certain 
of being an attraction for men living with- 
in a radius of five to ten miles. During the 
last half of the nineteenth century, this 
form of sport was so popular in the plan- 
tation district of Lalande Parish that 
it might be referred to as the “district 
craze of the time.” Reverend Father Men- 
ard, in his “Memoire,” makes mention of 
the fact that “patgot is causing the male 
citizenry to neglect their religious devo- 
tions.’ 

Each contestant in a patgot had to pro- 
vide his own rifle and ammunition. A fee 
of fifty cents or more each was charg 
to those taking part. At the schedul 
hour for the shooting to begin, the com 
testants arranged themselves in a large 
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circle around a pole. The pole was usually 
from thirty to forty feet high, and on the 
top there rested a carved wooden likeness 
of a rooster or wild duck. This image was 
cut from a block of wood that would not 
split easily, such as tupelo or cypress, and 
securely fastened to the top of the pole by 
a pivot arrangement. The object of the 
contest was to sever some part of the 
target, such as the head, or a wing, until 
the body was cut loose from the pivot. A 
cash prize was paid for each part com- 
pletely severed by a bullet. 

One contestant in the circle was desig- 
nated as the starter. The bullet from his 
rifle caused the target to revolve, and the 
next contestant in the circle had to take 
aim at the target in the position which it 
stopped. The shooting progressed to the 
next in the circle, and continued around 
until the wooden image on the top of the 
pole was completely demolished. 

Patgot tournaments are known to have 
had as many as a hundred and fifty men 
taking part. The prize money varied in 
amounts for the different parts that were 
severed by the contestants. In a patgot 
where there was a purse of about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, the marksman 
whose rifle shot caused the body to fall 
would receive between sixty and seventy 
dollars. If a patgot shooter was considered 
an unusually good marksman, efforts were 
made to bar him from some of the tourna- 
ments. 

Another contest in marksmanship was 
known as “shooting the blanc.” The rifle 
requirements were usually the same as in 
patgot, and a fee was charged for the 
privilege of taking part. A rifle target was 








placed at a distance, and the contestant 
hitting closest to the bull’s-eye was | 
awarded the prize. The prize usually was 
a cow or a hog. 


DEER HUNTER’S DREAM 


1BAUSCH & LOMB BINOCULARS 


FOR PRIZE HEADS 


BECAUSE it enables you to pick out 
and study your game, even from a dis- 
tance, a good binocular can mean to 
youthedifference betweena successful 
hunt and a failure. And you'll get a 
lot of pleasure in other sports from a 
good binocular. Hiking, sailing,tour- 
ing, or at the races, you can see farther 
and see better. Send 6c for 40-page de 
Luxe catalog of famous Bausch&Lomb 
Binoculars and Hand Telescopes. 


6x30 B&L Binocular, $72 #> 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO, 
168 Lomb Park » » Rochester, N. Y. 
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l , times, as y - : * . 
ole ag Bway » Pag elnn ges Perfect Duck Calling THE RELOADER S BIBLE 
noiseless shadow, have you hoped and | y DEAL Hand Book 
dreamed that in another instant you might | 
see a buck with a rack of horns big enough 
to hang a week’s wash on! 

Such bucks are few and far between, 
but the picture of the head shown here 





Photo: Hansen Studios 


comes pretty near to measuring up to 
specifications, 

. The photograph of this fine head came 
in from Griffin & Howe, well-known cus- 
tom gunmakers of New York, along with 
the following letter : 

‘Herewith is a photograph of as fine a 
buck as ever graced any man’s woods,” 
they write. “In our opinion, it is a verita- 
ble deer hunter’s dream. 

According to the records of North 








for 1935. 


Experiments this season, with the help of the best 
duck caller I know, has improved my famous Glodo 
type call. Grooves are all burned in with electric 
torch. Choice of fancy checkered Bakelite barrel 
or plain walnut barrel, two hand-made reeds, and 
new leaflets of up-to-date instructions—all for 

$5.00 
New Model Two-toned Spyjg (Pintail) Whistle of 
I III asec s casaccechonisperoesiabsbossenibeaemneantisiaaasia $2.00 


No. 31 


An interesting de- 
scription of reload- 
ing rifle, pistol, and 
shotgun ammuni- 
tion. Easily read 
and understood. 
Full details of op- 
erations with neces- 
Sary tables and 
helpful suggestions. 
50 illustrations. 160 


Victor Home Recording Phonograph Record made 
up special of all or any of our inland duck calling 





that will go on two sides of 10” record $2.50 pages. It’s the re- 

No. 3 Turkey Yelper $3.50 loader’s bible. 

New Box Turkey Call $5.00 50 cents 
postpaid 





T O M T U R P I N Ideal Tool line complete with all accessories 


1150 Eastmoreland Ave., Memphis, Tennessee THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
MEL L DALLAS AES ENO MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 





Take the work out of gun cleaning. No more patches 
jammed in your barrel. Every part of your bore is 
completely and thoroughly cleaned by using this 
wonderful “rod with the steel backbone.”” The 
secret is in the steel swivel and steel joint connec- 
tion. NO BENDING — NO WOBBLING — NO 
COMING APART IN THE BARREL WITH 


MARBLES gipur nop 


made in brass or steel. Comes complete with tips 
and adapter. Give calibre and length of barrel. 
Price, $1.25. One piece rods, $1.00 each. 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 

— when saturated with Nitro- 
Solvent Oil and left in the barrel 
will keep it in perfect condition. 
State calibre or gauge. For rifles 
and shoiguns, G0c. Revolvers, 30c, 


MFG. CO. (A-111) 


525 Delta Avenue f; Gladstone, Mich. 
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Crosman 


fled a3 = 


WOOL SPORT SHIRTS 


Made to y 


toned need 5 sdiotabio, dighte or loose—collars that stay the same 
size always. Correct tailoring gives freedom of —— without 
bulging or binding and you can get into action smoothly and quickly. 


pen a ware Circle” emblem (for members), as well as monogram, 
‘oi 

166 salesmen the country over, serving wearers direct. Write for 
samples or for salesman to call. “Prices $5.00 to $12.50. 


BUCKLEY SHIRT COMPANY 
703 N. 16th St. Established 1884 St. Louis, Mo. 


Has a RIFLED 
barrel 


SILENT .22 Rifle 


LOW COST 
AMMUNITION 


ADJUSTABLE 
POWER 


+ Rifled 
Barrel 


Capable of hair splitting accuracy. 
Shoots .22 cal. pells (bullets) si- 
lently, powerfully, with no recoil, 
using the terrific force of com- 
pressed air. Power instantly ad- 
justable—rifle may be used in liv- 
ing room. Perfectly balanced, man size 
(weighs 6 Ibs.). Marvelous for target, 
small game. Only real air rifle made in 
America—no duty to pay. Single and 
20 shot repeater models. 
New low prices on Crosman pells. 


booklet containing important target and game 
FREE shooting facts. Also free Crosman catalogue— 


or ask your dealer 


CROSMAN ARMS CO. 393 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Custom -Wlade 





© large bell kets with but- 


on shirts at no extra charge. 





Watch your s ot 


With the improved Eley Rocket Shells, 
you actually can see the path of your shot 
pattern. 

You can find out whether you are leading 
too much or not enough and if your aim is 
too high or too low. 

Eley Shells are standard loads; 12-16 and 
20 gauge 74% ch. shot only. The flaming red | 
tracer shot does not injure the barrel in any 
way. 

Ask your dealer for Eley Rocket Shells or 
write to us. ($9 a hundred.) 


ABERCROMBIE & FitcH Co 








Exclusive U. S. Distributor 








Maptson Avenve at 45TH Street, New ae 


MOSSBERG 
4X Seope $7.50 


Complete with 
Mount and Eye-Cup! 


Better your scores with this amazing adjustments located forward. Length 


new telescopic sight. Fits 


most all 15%, In. Lens, 5 in. diam, 4-power 


small bore rifles. Mounted with 2 Cross-hair reticule. Fully guaranteed 
screws; no cuts. Removed without Send for complete folder on other new 


tools. One-half minute 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 


micrometer numbers. 


3211 Greene St. New Haven, Conn. | 











than ever in 
new duck-call 





40,000,000 Ducks to Fly 
Easy Now to Get Your Share 


Smart duck hunters will get more ducks this year 
spite of live-duck decoy prohibition. A 

record, reproduced from actual wild 
ducks in their natural habitat, does the work. Play 
it on a portable phonograph in the blinds—single 
duck call. drake calls—feeding calls—group calls. 
Highly amplified, clear, natural. Select any desired 
eall when you want it. Double-faced Columbia record. 
See your dealer or send $5.00 direct. Sent postpaid. 
Satisfaction or money back 


SEE-DUK-TIVE DUK-KALLS COMPANY 
2309 Holmes St. Kansas City, Mo. 





BIGGEST *1” BUY 


Schmidt's $15.00 Professional Training in Taxidermy. 
Seven clearly written. profusely illustrated text books. 
Free Diploma. COMI’LETE Home Course on mounting 
Birds, Animals, Fish; Tanning Hides, making Novel- 

ties and Supplies. $1 00 pays EVERYTHING. 
LO {Here's what students say: Raymond Bey, Burlington. 
4 *Colo.—"! am a diploma holder of the School of 
Taxidermy. This course is on the market for $25 and doesn’t offer a bit 
* Clande Godwin, Taxidermist, Val- 


ngy a 
son. Cc ‘oalville. Utah 
but was never more satisfied. 
Taxidermy was hard and complicated, but find it very simple. 
nest, regardless of price. Rush your $1.00 


GUARANTEED {55 \' for this EXTRA SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
SCHMIDT SCHOOL of Taxidermy, Box 1246-F, Memphis, Tenn. 














75-year-old Lefevers are still in use, good honestly-made guns. What 
was true of Lefevers in 1860 is true today. Why not a Lefever for 
Xmas? Singles and doubles $17.20 and up. 6c stamps for catalog. 
Other Lefevers $17.20 to $43.20 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 


“Brilliant Search Light”’ 


Large volume of light 


For Hunting, Boating, 
Camping, etc. Will burn 
continuously for years, at 
Y%4c¢ an hour, by simply | 
adding water and carbide, | 


This is not a flashlight. 
Send for Free Circular 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 21 
Chicago, tll. 


|THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


postpaid 


$1.75 


| $2.75, $3.25 


They move the gun straight back. Write for circular, and 
your dealer for one. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 





THE LATEST 
ever — 








American Big Game, this head is the 
12th largest. It is the largest head to come 
out of the Adirondacks. The measure- 
ments are as follows: outside curve, 28 
inches; spread, 23 inches; circumference 
of burr, 7 inches; circumference of beam, 

5 inches.” 

The buck was killed in the season of 
1933 by Dietrich Wortmann, of New 
York, on Baldy Mountain, near Roaring 
Brook in the Adirondacks. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WATCH YOUR CHAMBER LENGTH 


I own, among other guns, a Remington 12. 
gauge double with fine Damascus barrels jn 
perfect condition. Have never used anything but 
light loads in it. Is this gun safe for the 2%. 
inch high-speed loads such as Super-X and 
Nitro-Express ? 

In general, will most high-grade guns handle 
all standard loads, even if the shell is longer? 
Of course I except the Magnum shell such as 
the 3-inch 12-gauge. As I understand it, years 
ago 12-gauge guns were made for 2%-inch 
shells, and some folks say it is dangerous to 
use longer shells in these chambers. This seems 
queer to me, as guns are tested with loads far 
in excess of factory shells. 

Cirnton H. Moore, 


Ans.—During the course of each year I re. 


| ceive a great many letters asking the same ques- 


tion you bring up: Is it safe to use modern 
maximum shotgun loads in Damascus barrels? 
Generally speaking, I’d say no, it isn’t safe. 


| Damascus barrels are not as strong as our mod- 


ern fluid-steel barrels, and guns equipped with 
Damascus barrels were made in a day when 


| breech pressures were below what they are at 


present. Nevertheless, I have not only seen other 
shooters using Super-X and Nitro- Express loads 
in their Damascus-barrel guns, but admit I have 
done it myself. But, I hasten to add, I wouldn't 
do it today-—not even with so well-made a gun 
as the old Remington double-barrel. It might 
turn out that you would get away with heavy 
loads in that gun of yours for years. On the 
other hand it might be the next shell that would 
do the business. For the sake of only an extra 
'g-ounce of shot, and possibly not more than 5 
yards extra range, I hardly think it is worth 
while taking the chance, do you? 

Of course it is highly dangerous always to 
use a shell that is longer (even by a fraction of 
an inch) than the chamber. This builds up ex- 
cessive breech pressures, away beyond what 
might be expected of a maximum load fired in 
a properly-chambered gun. 

Suootine Eprtor. 


THE TWO DON’T GO TOGETHER 


I wrote you along about April and at that time 
told you I had shot only a few hundred skeet 
targets and was averaging around 17. Well, 
I crawled up steadily and got the average to 
about 22 after a thousand or so targets. Then, 
lo and behold, I started slipping. Now I am hav- 
ing a tough time staying up to 20. Seem to have 
slowed down. Was breaking them ahead of Sta- 
tion 8, but now most of them are getting by 
that point before I shoot. The only thing I can 
think of is that maybe quite a bit ‘of rifle shoot- 
ing lately is making me too deliberate. What do 
you think? 

H. M. McGavauey. 


Ans.—You guessed right. Too much rifle and 
pistol shooting will slow you up for skeet, an 
too much shotgun shooting will play hob with 
your ability to stick ’em in the V-ring with the 
rifle. In shotgun shooting the trigger is pulled. 
In rifle and pistol shooting the trigger is squeezed 
off with deliberate precision, It is a rare thing 
to see a good shot who is equally expert with 
both smooth and rifled bores. 

Suootine Eprror. 


POLISH WITH EMERY FLOUR 


Three years ago I purchased a new Parker 
shotgun Grade VH, and have used it on prob- 
ably 20 hunts since. I use only standard makes 
of ammunition and have always made it a 
practice to clean my gun promptly and thorough- 
ly after each day’s use; always careful to have 
the gun well oiled inside while it rests in the 
gun cabinet. 

ecently, after a crow shoot, I cleaned the 
gun and after leaving the barrel oiled with 
Hoppe’s No. 9 for several days, recleaned it 
preparatory to putting it away for several week 
On careful examination I found stains on the 
inside of one barrel. No amount of rubbing with 
Hoppe’s No. 9 or even with a copper scrubbing 
attachment would have any effect. Only a care 
ful inspection shows these blotches in the bore. 
Have always taken considerable pride in keeping 
my guns in perfect shape, and this has me pur 
zled. The blotches seem to be made up of com 
centric lines, and to be seen must be viewed at 
as wide an angle as possible. What do you think 
it is? J. Enoar Brsnor. 
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Ans.—Spots are probably caused by rust. Ap- 
parently you took the loose rust out of the bore 
by shooting. The base of the rust a remain 
and these might resemble stains or blotches. Not 
at all serious; though I think they should be 
removed inasmuch as even a little rust left in 
a gun will more than likely prove progressive. 
Use a steel-wire brush first, with Hoppe’s or 
Anti-Rust solution; if this doesn’t have any effect, 
take a patch and put on some very fine emery 
flour and oil and gently polish the barrel. 

SuootinGc Epitor. 


YOU COULDN’T HOLD 27-POWER 


I would like to build a rifle ’scope out of a 
27-power transit telescope. I use the rifle for 
target, crow, squirrel and muskrat. I am a 
student mechanical engineer and am capable of 
mounting the telescope if it is not too high- 
powered. Kindly give me your advice. 

E. Davipson 


Ans.—This is entirely too much magnification. 
In the first place, such high magnification would 
have a very small field and would make it 
extremely difficult to find your target; second, 
no man can hold a 27-power ‘scope steady 
enough to permit proper coordination in letting 
of the shot; 8- or 10-power magnification is the 
maximum that should be considered in a rifle 
telescope, and this should be used only in target 
shooting. In small-bore hunting and on game 
shooting, 4-power magnification is the outside 
limit. For big-game hunting, I prefer from 2%- 
to 234-power. 

Above a certain point, magnification (for rea 
sons already given) can be a positive handicap 
rather than an advantage. In general shooting, 
one’s coordination is best aided by having the 
magnification not beyond 4-power. Just enough 
magnification to afford clear definition is all that 
is needed. Excess magnification narrows the field 
and seriously reduces the telescope’s light-gath- 
ering power. 

In view of the very good low-cost small-bore 
‘scopes on the market at present, there seems 
little reason for one to attempt the adaptation 
you have in mind. There are the Weaver 
Model 3-29S ‘scope priced at $11.70, the Lyman 
22 Junior Field at $12.50, the Mossberg at 
$7.50, and the Sears Roebuck at $9.95. 

SHootinGc Epiror 


TAKE A TIP FROM WINCHESTER 


I have an opportunity to purchase a Model 
95 Winchester lever-action in .30-06 calibre. 
There have been only three or four boxes of 
shells fired through this gun. Will you tell me 
if this gun is safe to shoot with the ammunition 
in use today? The gun was bought about eight 
years ago but looks as good as new. 

G. E. Gov tp. 

Ans.—You are aware of course that Win- 
chester discontinued chambering the Model 95 
for the .30-06 cartridge some time ago. I have 
shot the Model 95 in .30 Springfield calibre— 
plenty of times—and the gun wasn't absolutely 
new either. The functioning was faultless and 
there was never any sticking to indicate any 
enlargement of head space. On the whole, how- 
ever, | believe the bolt-action is the better type 
of gun for such pressures as are developed by 
the .30-06 cartridge. In the bolt-action the fit of 
the action against the shell head is more positive 
and strongly braced. In the lever action (at least 
as designed to date) there is not the support 
to withstand continued terrific pounding as im- 
posed by the 50,000 to 55,000 pounds breech 
pressure developed by the .30-06 load. 

It may be going entirely too far to say that 
there will not be developed at some time a lever- 
operated gun which will be just as strong as 
the bolt; but at present this seems improbable. 
On the other hand, if there had to be a bust-up 
in the action, I'd rather be behind the Model 95 
than any bolt-gun ever built. 

Snootinc Epiror. 





CANADIAN MUZZLE-BANDAGE 


_ The muzzle-bandage is without doubt a long- 
felt want, particularly to the small-bore shooter. 
Using your idea on my 20-gauge Winchester 
pump, I have found that it has increased the 
hits on live pigeon at least 25 to 30 per cent. 
Possibly the way I have applied the bandage 
would be of interest to your readers. Taking a 
cheap fishing line, wrap tightly around the barrel 
for a distance of four inches. Using this as a 
base, apply bandage proper and all slipping will 
% overcome. Instead of tying, deep sewing makes 
a neater and much firmer job. 
or the past three years I have kept a fairly 
accurate account of the distances that game has 
been killed at and have found that 75 to 80 per 
cent was killed well within the 40-yard limit. 
Keeping this in mind and the articles that I 
have read by authorities on the scatter gun, I 
decided to have mine opened up from full to 
modified choke. The result was more than satis- 
tactory, In fact, it should have been done years 
ago, or I should have purchased a modified-choke 
gun to start with 
My anf ‘ there were more guns used with 
ees foes om od average shooter would miss much 
pan quite “ itly pan kill oftener. No doubt there 
me a number of hunters who will not agree 
on this subject. Personally, I prefer to 
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shoot at game within a decent killing range in- 
stead of straining the gun and making cripples. 
F. GarriTyY. 


Ans.—Of course you’re right. The shotgun 
is a short-range weapon. Its radius of maximum 
effectiveness is within 30 to 45 yards. Talk of 
“long-range” in an upland gun is misleading. 

SHootinG Epritor. 


EXCELLENT FOR DEFENSE PURPOSES 


Some time back I saw in Fierp & STREAM 
where you advocate the mid-range wad-cutter bul- 
let as a good defensive load for the .38 calibre 
revolver. Don’t you think that’s just a little bit 
light for the purpose? 

A. z. NILSSON. 


Ans.—Indeed it is not too light. In this con- 
nection, I have just received a letter from Major 
D. B. Wesson which throws additional light on 
the question. Major Wesson writes: 

“In my work in police instruction I very fre- 
quently call to the attention of the men the ad- 
vantages of the .38 S & W Special mid-range 
wad-cutter as a police bullet, and frequently sug- 
gest to them when using the .38-44 heavy-duty 
that they carry the first three chambers with this 
load and the last three with the .38-44 Special, 
for there you have the double combination of 
close-range stopping power and long-range pene- 
trating power in case of a get-away. Another 
point in favor of the wad-cutter bullet is that it 
is far less liable to ricochet than is the standard 
round-nose type.” 

Suootinec Epiror. 


NOW HE’S USING BOTH EYES 


Your pages are always readable and easily 
understood, and I attribute this to the loads of 
good common sense used by you. You know, 
there are lots of men who are technical about 
their shooting and reading. But I am quite safe 
in assuming that there are many, many times 
more men who like good practical articles that 
help them, whether it’s their shooting, their 
guns, or what not. To these last mentioned, 
your good counsel must be greatly appreciated. 
I know it is by me. 

I suppose I represent the average shotgun 
shooter—own a couple of fair guns—a 20 and a 
16—and do what shooting 
birds. As to dogs, well you will have to forgive 
me if I state that I am away above the average 
here, for I own two of the best pointers that I 
have ever seen, bar none. I have always shot 
with one eye closed; did what I thought was a 
pretty swell field job too. Am 57 years old. 

Then some of my friends got skeety and I 





began to be much interested in your articles on | 


skeet. Finally you had one on open-eye shooting. 
So I got out the 20-gauge, stood in the corner 


of my rather large bedroom and just before | 


retiring I would “dry” shoot as per your rec- 
ommendations. Did that quite a while and then 
went out to the skeet field. My motto—‘Both 
eyes open and just look at ’em and shoot.”’ Well, 
it was a wonderful “relief’’ as far as getting off 
the shot was concerned, for it seemed to take 
away the strain of picking up the bird. I think 
you understand what mean—and when I did 
break one it was a sure-enough dead one. I have 
not closed one eye since, and I know I will not 
in the field. I have shot 10 rounds only but the 
last one was 18 dead. 

Your later article on Sation 8 helped me 
again. So while I don’t think you deserve to 
have this rambling letter inflicted upon you— 
you do have my thanks. Your last article on the 
master eye and people with one eye was very 
fine. You probably know that H. B. Joy, Jr., 
was originally a right-handed shooter but lost 
his right eye, and now shooting left-handed has 
an enviable skeet record. Isaac P. James. 


Ans.—Knowing H. B. Joy, Jr., for the fine 
sportsman he is, I am sure he won’t mind my 
mentioning here the mishap that cost him the 
sight of his right eye. In fact, to mention it 
may be the means of saving the eyes of other 
skeet shooters. It is commonly understood that 
Mr. Joy, Jr., lost his sight at Station 8. Either a 


target fragment, or a shot ricochet from the | 


target. And yet, go on any skeet field today, 
or visit any big skeet tournament, and you not 
only see a high percentage of shooters with 
their eyes unprotected, but also the majority of 
spectators in the same position, 


No shooter or spectator has any business on a | 


skeet field without having his eyes protected 
by spectacles. 

You'd think the innocent little .22  rimfire 
would hardly necessitate the use of spectacles; 
yet less than a month ago, except for the fact 
that I had on my specs, I most certainly would 
have had my right eye seriously injured, if not 
destroyed, by a .22 long-rifle cartridge (standard, 
not high-speed) in a high-grade pump-action, in 
which the locking device on the breech-block had 
hecome so worn that it let go before the bullet 
was out of the barrel. The bullet stopped midway 
in the barrel; the copper case, twisted to a saw- 
edge missile, went backward over my head; and 
the powder charge drove straight back onto the 
right spectacle lens—-which held. 

Thanks for a fine letter. 

Suootine Epiror. 
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You could play a fire-hose on my Buck Skein and 
though the force of water would knock you over, not 
a drop could seep thru. “Bone dry" waterproofing 
done by DuPont. 








Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein on his flight to 
the South Pole. Whether worn in the fierce gales of 
the Antarctic, or for hunting, fishing or working, 
Buck Skein will keep you warm. 





, or even an airplane propeller fails to blow out 


fan, 
lighted candle protected by Buck Skein. This test 
proves Buck Skein stops the wind. 





| In fact Buck Skein has a patented feature found in 
| no other jacket. Even the seams are sealed tight to 
| keep you dry. It is ventilated for comfort: The slit 
| in the pocket allows fresh air to circulate. This vent 
also permits your hand to reach inside without open- 
ing jacket. 

| What a buy! What a bargain! Buck Skein prices were 
never lower. Go to your dealer now. Ifhe is all sold out 
mail me this coupon with your check or money order. 
You'll get your Buck Skeins prompto. Carrying 
charges prepaid. 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C-11, New York City 
See that I get my Jacket as checked below: 
Jacket pictured above with Slide $5.50 0 
Colors:**Honey Brown" or “Arctic Blue"Q 
Give chest size... ... PE I sachs 
Here’s my check [J or money order 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 





Address 








(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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The First National Championships 


The skeet semi-circle enters a new era 


IKE a shy young girl in her first party 
dress, Skeet stepped out under the 
spot- light on the national cham- 
pionship stage at the Cleveland 

Skeet Club, Solon Village, Ohio, the week 
of August 26-31, and to this scribe it 
seemed that her initial national perform- 
ance was mighty creditable from all angles. 

Also, it appeared that the 
occasion was fittingly sum- 
marized when a little Bryn 
Mawr sophomore, Miss Ab- 
bie Ingalls of Hot Springs, 
Virginia, twice woman 
champion of her native 
state, walked off with the 
honors as the first national 
woman titlist. 

The Juniors shot beauti- 
fully, and many of the old- 
sters shot well, too, as was 
expected of them ; but when 
Miss Ingalls cracked out a 
nifty 95 to win the first na- 
tional women’s skeet cham- 
pionship—that seemed the 
top of something or other. 

The way most of those 
youngsters shot was a joy 
to behold. Truly, the com- 
ing generation of wing shots 
owe a debt of gratitude to 
Bill Foster, the gentleman 
whose homely idea of an 
informal, off-season shot- 
gun game has so completely 
taken by storm a_ whole 
nation of scatter-gun fans, 
that in less than a dozen 
years one finds to his 
amazement that it has al- 
ready grown to a_ point 
where national champion- 
ship competition is possible. 

I have often heard it re- 
marked, and believe it to 
be true, that unless a man begins his 
acquaintance with the back of a horse at 
an early age (when his muscles and bones 
are in the formative, pliant stage) he will 
never learn to sit a horse with the grace 


W ould a layout like this, with targets thrown at a slight angle, 


that characterizes the riding style of the 
man who was born on a horse. 

It is much the same in wing shooting. 
One cannot help but notice the ease and 
grace—and skill—with which these young- 
sters, boys and girls alike, handle their 
guns. So step up, me lads and lassies, and 
salute Foster—to whom belongs the credit 





Miss Abbie Ingalls—first national woman champion 


for producing a generation of wing-shots 
whose skill will unquestionably surpass all 
previous averages ! 

It was with no little feeling of uncer- 
tainty that I watched the preparation of 
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plans for the national skeet championship 
match. Regardless of the admiration I felt 
for the N.S.S.A. in going straight ahead 
on a bold stroke, frankly, I felt their ambi- 
tious motives were possibly leading them 
to bite off more than they could chew. 

First, I feared the attendance would be 
small; not because of any lack of interest 
in national championship 
competition, but rather be- 
cause it seemed to me that, 
among other things, the 
location was disadvantage- 
ously chosen. 

In this respect, I was 
only partly right. Now I 
believe the N.S.S.A. un- 
doubtedly made a wise move 
in choosing the Mid-West- 


ern scene; for the simple 
reason that this location 
represented fairly equal 
travelling distances. Also, it 


was shrewdly foreseen that 
a national championship in 
the Middle West would do 
much to. stimulate skeet 
shooting ° in those areas 
where interest in skeet is 
not as widespread nor as 
keen as on the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards. 


S I have intimated, at- 
tendance was not up to 
the most optimistic expecta- 
tions at the big shoot. But 
in any competitive meet 
where 26 states are repre- 
sented, and where contes- 
tants come from as far away 
as 2,000 miles—and_par- 
ticularly since this was the 
first national competition in 
the history of the game—I 
would cail it a successful 
national championship shoot. 

The second critical viewpoint I held be- 
fore the Cleveland shoot still seems to me 
to be a valid one. In mentioning this, 
hope I shall not be misunderstood as har- 


help speed up our big-time skeet matches? 
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them Du Pont congratulates both victors and vanquished of the 36th Grand 

id be An;2rican Trapshooting Tournament and the National Skeet Championships. 

erest We pay tribute to the men and women whose skill has won for them 

— 1935’s most coveted shooting laurels. Their victories depended not on 
that, some chance bit of luck—the “breaks” that rule so many other sports— 

on but on their sheer ability to win through their respective events and shoot- 

offs. Congratulations, victors! 

Ris. " We pay tribute, too, to the genuine spirit of sportsmanship universally 
un- : shown by those who in the course of the Shoot heard the referee call “lost” 

aa A just once too often. To these true sportsmen and sportswomen, du Pont 

imple [ says: “Congratulations, vanquished!” 

a And since congratulations are the order of the day, we congratulate the 

soit & managements of the Grand American and the National Skeet Championships 

hag for their splendid handling of their respective programs. 

Id do Du Pont is glad that du Pont powders are so intimately associated with both 

po . these great shooting events, that du Pant has been the choice of so many 

eis & shooters. We feel more surely than ever that the making of sporting pow- 

aa t ders is a personal trust—that all our efforts to make du Pont powders as 


reliable and efficient as possible are but the natural outgrowth of a confi- 
. dence that can never be violated. 
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USE 3-IN-ONE OIL 


FOR 


GUN PROTECTION 


You guarantee easy 
action, far easier 
cleaning, and 
protection from 

rust when you 

use 3-in-One Oil 

on guns. Pro- 
tects three ways 
because it is 
three oils in one. 

In handy cans 

and bottles. 








Perfect Balance With 
Barrels of Efficient Length 


Shotgun efficiency—(velocity, kill- 
ing power and pattern)—requires a 
barrel at least forty times as long as 
the caliber—30” for a 12 ga., 28” for a 
16 and 26” for a 20. 


You can have these efficient lengths 
with a Poly Choke WITHOUT AF- 
FECTING THE BALANCE IN THE 
LEAST and at the same time have 
any degree of choke desired instantly. 


Send today for folder “FS” and 
SPECIAL NEW OFFER 


POLY CHOKE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 











WILL MODERNIZE ANY SKEET FIELD! 


And the cost complete is only $99.00 

OU can't beat the Wonder Singlever Skeet out- 

fit for speed, safety, strength and economy. 
Yet only $99 buys complete equipment—two Won- 
der Traps, Singlever Control, bell cranks, pulleys 
and tension springs. 

So simple to operate puller can keep score. Safe- 
ty control is in hands of one who needs it most— 
the trap boy. Has patented follow-through which 
means targets fly in true, even arc. Quickly adapt- 
able for the best electrical timing devices. Can be 
used for trapshooting, too. Lower price outfits to 


meet all pocketbooks. Get the 


whole story from your dealer. 

Or write Remington Arms 

Company, Inec., Bridgeport, GP 
Conn, 
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boring any motive other than to offer 
helpful suggestions as a guide to the 
future. It is just this: 

I feel that skeet, as it is shot today in 
our championship events, is too slow- 
moving for national competition, where 
perhaps as many as 500 entries might be 
present. In this respect, it seems to me 
that the National Skeet Shooting Asso- 
ciation must take a leaf from the great 
A.T.A. lay-out at Vandalia. 

I do not mean that the primary prin- 
ciples of skeet should suffer any change; 
nor that any departure should be made 
from the gun-down shooting position; but 
I do believe that certain changes must be 


| The first National Individual Champion, 
L. S. Pratt, Indianapolis, 244 x 250 


made before larger crowds of skeet shoot- 
ers can be handled smoothly and speedily. 

The delay that skeet shooters suffer in 
the usual competition is a cause of no little 
annoyance, particularly to those who are 
subject to nerves. The long wait in be- 
tween rounds, slow-moving squads, un- 
certainty in reference to squad time-sched- 
ules, and so on—these are frequently the 
cause of poor scores on the part of shoot- 
ers who are eminently capable on any 
man’s skeet field. 

Also, I see little excuse for the one- 
shell-in-the-gun rule which the N.S.S.A. 
rigidly enforced at Cleveland. It might be 
pre sumed that shooters attending a match 
of national championship calibre would be 
sufficiently drilled in expert gun-handling 
to be trusted with two shells in the gun. 

In the matter of speeding up a big 
national match with a heavy entry fist, I 
think my friend E. Field White, of Poly- 
Choke fame, has probably scratched the 
surface of something worth while. It is his 
contention, and I am inclined to agree 
with him, that eight or ten skeet fields 
could be laid out straight down a line, and 
separated by 10 ft. board safety-fences— 


| and that any danger from shooting down 
| the line could be removed by throwing all 


targets at an outward angle of possibly 
15 to 20 degrees. A tentative diagr ram of 
such a big-time skeet lay-out is shown at 
the bottom of page 54. 

Now—a couple more critical points and 
then I sign off being unpleasant. 

First, I think it is shouldering too much 
expense on the shooter to expect him to 
travel 500 to 1000 miles and maintain 
himself away from home for as long as a 
week. In a properly devised competitive 


| skeet shoot, and on such a lay-out as 


r, 1935 


shown on page 54, I think the whole busj- 
ness could be condensed into three days— 
and the best 3-day period for such a shoot 
would start on the Saturday immediately 
preceding Labor Day and continue through 
on Sunday and Monday. This would cer- 
tainly result in a larger and more repre- 
sentative entry list. 

Second, I would further shorten and 
speed up the whole performance by com- 
bining the All-Bore, the Women’s Cham- 
pionship, and also the Junior, into a 300- 
target match, 100 targets per day, to be 
shot concurrently. 

Under this arrangement there would be 
plenty of time left to shoot the 100-tar- 
get .410-gauge, .28-gauge and 20-gauge 
matches. Also, the 300-target event would 
not only reduce tie shoot-offs, but would 
present a more fair-and-square test. In 
other words, I mean the squads could be 
run through from squad No. 1 to, say 
squad No, 40 on the first day ; run through 
from squad No. 40 to squad No. 1 on the 
second day; and on the third day, pick the 
squad rotation from numbered slips of 
paper placed in a hat. 

Obviously, this would give the man in 
squad No. 1 a chance to shoot in the morn- 
ing on the first day, in the evening on the 
second day, and on the third day he would 
be willing to gamble his morning or after- 
noon shooting time on the lap of the gods. 

And now a word about the winnahs, 

In the .410-gauge event, Clarence Mitch- 
ell and Henry Joy, Jr., tied up at 
89—Mitchell winning the shoot-off with 
a 23 to runner-up Joy, Jr’s 21. Thayer 
McMillan won 3rd place in a shoot-off 
with Phil Conway, Doug Nichols and Ed 
Garland after the four had tied at 88. 

In the 28-gauge event, Billy Clayton 
won Ist place in a shoot-off with runner- 
up Henry B. Joy, Jr., after both had tied 
at 94; and Clarence Mitchell took 3rd 
place with 93. 

In the 20-gauge event, Henry B. Joy, 
Jr., won Ist place with 98, Bob Stack took 
runner-up with 97, and Charles Toothe 
won 3rd with 96. 

In the Women’s Championship, Miss 
Abbie Ingalls skimmed the cream with 
95, Mrs. Sidney R. Small won runner-up 
with 92, and Mrs. Walworth Pierce took 
3rd place with 91. 

In the Junior event, Max Marcum was 
out in front with a clean 98; and Bob 
Stack won runner-up after a shoot-off with 
Billy Clayton (third) after both had tied 
at 96. Pretty shooting, me lads. 


N the professional event, H. C. (Fed- 

eral) Russell won Ist place with 97; 
Clyde (Remington) Mitchell won runner- 
up position in a shoot-off with Buddy 
(Peters) Jones, third, after the two had 
tied at 95. 

In the All-Bore 250-bird match, L. S. 
Pratt, Indianapolis, won the National 
Championship with a score of 244, an 
average of 97.6 per cent. Phil Conway of 
The Loantaka Club, New Jersey, won run- 
ner-up after a shoot-off with E. L. Mar- 
shall (3rd place) after the two had tied 
at 242, or an average of 96.8 per cent. 

Of the 113 shooters participating in the 

250-target All-Bore event, 58, or 51.3 per 
cent, averaged 90 or better. The shooting 
was not Muite as good as at the Lordship 
meet in June; but neither was the weather, 
which might explain a lot. 

Dr. A. F. Sydow of the Cleveland Club, 
was sporting the only “medical” muzzle- 
bandage I have ever seen—same consist- 
ing of an aspirin pill on top of the gun- 
sight, wrapped ’round with half-a- -yard 
of surgical gauze, and the top stained 
crimson with “tg rcurochrome! (Stage that 
for me, Doc? —B. N. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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MALLARDS MAKE ME MAD 
(Continued from page 11) 


found some brown cord. This he tied 
on the decoys instead of a green-chalk- 
line I had supplied with the leg bands. It 
was more the color of the sandy bottom. 
Still the ducks avoided us. Finally the 
President made another great decision. 

“T was afraid that was it,” he said, “but 
it's almost impossible to believe.” 

“What?” 

“We've walked out over that unmarred 
beach three times. There’s a single trail 
stretching from our blind to the water's 
edge.” 

“It doesn’t seem they’d shy at that.” 

“You don’t know these local mallards. 
From the air, that trail looks funny—it 
wasn't there yesterday, my boy. And we 
can't change it. Only a good rain will fix 
this place up for us again.” 

We did try to obliterate our trail, but 
only made it worse. The ducks—and there 
were lots of ducks—would have none of 





N Ohio, farmers have banded 

together for self-protection 
and for the benefit of the real 
sportsman. In the next issue 
Horace Lytle tells of his experi- 
ence in hunting ‘‘UNDER 
CHURCH AUSPICES.” The 
game was pheasants and Hun- 
garian partridges. 











us. The hens fell silent. The drake dozed 
in his crate. The yellowlegs flaunted. their 
scimitar wings in our faces. The sun 
mounted. The duck shooting was positively 
rotten. 

At noon, after a snack, I popped the 
question: “So what?” 

“There’s a place over in the rice where 
the trees come down about twenty yards 
from the water. These rains have filled a 
little depression there, or I miss my guess. 
It's a half-mile walk. Leave all the junk 
here. Just take the live decoys in the 
crate, the guns and all the shells we can 
carry comfortably.” 

In a half hour we were there. Behind 
a cherry tree, from which the autumn 
winds and rains had not denuded the 
leaves, we hid, our two lone talkers tether- 
ed in a 50-foot circle of water sparsely 
grown to rice and completely surrounded 
by dense rice. 

It was the third week-end of the season, 
and the hunters were out. The weather had 
been fair. The locals were still hanging 
around, and they were being stirred up a- 
plenty. In an hour we had one more mal- 
lard. By three o’clock a sudden, sharp 
wind was blowing, and the last lingering 
leaves on our little cluster of trees went 
with the wind. We bolstered our blind 
Irom the near-by woods, although the 
President opposed it. After that, we might 
just as well have had a sign out in front 
in duck language, reading “Typhoid 
Fever! Keep Away !” 

“The jig,” pronounced Mr. President, 
“is decidedly up.” 

Those ducks had seen too many blinds. 
At least one had accepted the cherry trees, 
but that other dead stuff we had dragged 
over us was too obvious for them. 

_ This doesn’t sound like any duck-hunt- 
ing story I ever read before. Understand, 
We were not shooting over baited ground. 
Ve were not shooting at any great num- 
bers of ducks at one time except on that 
ree miraculous chance. The country in 
that vicinity of northern Washburn Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, around a huge marshy lake, 
Probably produced that summer a thou- 
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sand mallards and black ducks. The blacks, 
by the way, are increasing in this region. 
Six years ago they were rare. Now they 
are common. In many a northern Wiscon- 
sin pot-hole they outnumber the mallards. 

These local-bred fellows were our game. 
After three weeks of shooting, they knew 
every danger point for many miles. They 
were ducks that had been around, were 
shot at, perhaps, every time they entered 
a feeding ground. To say they were 
cautious is putting it mildly. They were 
fanatically suspicious. 

If I had any doubts about the keenness 
of their suspicion, it was dispelled when 
I took a short walk from the cherry tree 
blind and viewed, from a distance, the 
blind from which we had got our first 
real shooting. There was no one in it, of 
course. The water in front of it was invit- 
ing, but that dark trail leading back from 
the water to the blind was a stop sema- 
phore. I saw three flocks head for the hole 
and then climb out suddenly. 

But we had been lucky. Back behind 
the now naked cherry tree the President 
counseled one more stand—back-track a 
mile to another spot where a V of jack- 
pines nearly touched the water of the dried- 
up lake. There’d be water in it, he was 
sure. We'd had four inches of rain in a 
short period. 

Sure enough, there was sufficient water 
here to make a set. It was getting late, 
but we had another half-hour’s shooting 
ahead of us before the sun set. 

Our tiring callers were pastured once 
more. We hated to set them out again, 
but ducks is ducks and water won't hurt 
‘em on a warm day. The drake we parked 
back in the dense jack-pine. We got be- 
hind the thickest jacks within range of the 
water-hole. I doubt if anyone ever shot 
ducks from that place in all history. 

Not until that evening, anyway. Then 
we did. We had ten ducks—a lordly bag 
for local ducks in my country, where the 
flight’s the thing and the locals are given 
up as a bad job after the first couple of 
days, excepting by those optimistic and 
patient souls who creep up on ’em in pot- 
holes and pray for the twigs not to crack 


under their knees. Me, I don’t like it, and | 


I've had people get sore at me because 
I wouldn't hunt that way. Without decoys 








of some kind, unless it’s pass shooting, the | 


game loses its fascination. 

The hens wouldn’t talk—too tired. But 
they looked good to a band of four, which, 
guided by one quacking female, hustled 
downstairs to join the decoys just before 
sundown. Two of the flock remained be- 
hind. One was the hen who misguided her 
convoy. Mr. President was jubilant. He 
said he recognized her voice; she was the 
same one who had been laughing him down 
for these many years. She was big, too. 
Maybe a three-pounder, especially if you 





weigh her with quick little ups and downs , 


and closed eyes, such as are practiced by 
the President, who is an expert duck- 
guesser-of-weights. 


HE sun dropped below the scrub-oak 
and jack-pine on the flats across from 


us on the strangest duck day I had ever | 


experienced. No wooden decoys. No boat 
on hand to retrieve em. Four blinds used 
in all. Only two hen mallards for decoys. 
And we had twelve ducks, which, be it 
known, is no measly bag of local mallards 
in this man’s country before the Minnesota 
tribe arrives along about the second or 
third week in November. 

I don’t know how long our stand would 
have been good in the last place. But 
somehow I suspect something would have 
gone wrong—some trivial, unnoticeable 
thing—and those foxy ducks would be giv- 
ing us the laugh again. Before that day, 
local mallards had been a more or less 
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rich garments shown, we 
make many others, in- 
eluding stags, cruisers, 
parkas, vests, best warm 
wool socks. All with the 
same high Woelrich 
from-the-wool-up quality 
and fine tailoring. What- 
ever your need in woolen 
hunting and outdoor 
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it in Woolrich. fly 
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accidental addition to our bag. Now I felt 
more respect for them than ever. They 
can be taken, but what a chore and what a 
constant battle of wits to keep the upper 
hand! 

As I placed the clucking hens in the 
crate with their green-headed escort the 
locals were moving into the rice for the 
night. Just after sundown it was. They 
seemed to know when to start coming in 
for supper. High up—two hundred yards, 
perhaps—they would come, circling for 
ten minutes over the inviting rice before 
tumbling down in the center. 

“They're smart birds,” I ventured as 
we trudged back to our base of supplies, 

“None smarter,” agreed Mr. President 
under his load of gun and ducks. 

“They’re so darned smart they make me 
mad,” I added. 

“That’s all right, that’s all right,” he 
answered. “If we get mad enough, we 
might do half as much thinking as they 
do.” 


ONCE IN THE STILLY NIGHT 
(Continued from page 13) 


hold of a lantern myself, in case Vinegar 
should find some more coons. An’ in about 
three minutes I thought I had done a smart 
thing, fer Vinegar begun to bellow as loud 
as it was dark. Shurtliff dove fer the other 
lantern, an’ the three of us jist left Joe 
a-skinnin’ his coon in the dark. 

“IT was ahead all the way, until I busted 
out in a little piece of pasture lot an’ dang 


|near ran into proof e-nough that I was 


in the lead. By crotch, if that warn’t the 
same she-skunk that I’d seen durin’ the 
early summer, it was her spittin’ image. 
She looked as big as a dead horse to me, 
an’ I put on the brakes so fast that ye 
could have heard me skid in the frosty 
grass. While I stood thar on the fringe of 
things Shurtliff an’ Louis went by me like 
a wind on a pond. 

“Purty soon thar was a mighty thrashin’ 
in the brush, an’ Joe come out a-wavin’ 
the knife in his right hand. He give it a 


| flourish when he went by me an’ shouted, 


‘This place must be full of coons.’ Of 
course, nobody paid any attention to me. 
If they had, they’d have heard what I said, 
because I didn’t whisper it. If that place 
was full of rarecoons, thar was an al- 
mighty big skunk wedged in between ’em. 

“Waz-al, we all gathered around with 
considerable caution—at least I did it that 
way. Vinegar growled an’ threatened, but 
kept in mind that he warn’t barkin’ at no 
coon. 

“While we was considerin’, Louis step- 
ped out an’ said that he was goin’ to shoot 
her head off. I backed up some more. But 
Shurtliff waved a hand like he was David 
bein’ offered Saul’s armor. 

“I'll pick him up by the tail,’ he says. 
‘They can’t atomize when their hind feet 
is off the ground.’ 

“*Then what'll ye do?’ says Louis. 
“Then you crack him in the head with 
club, an” thar won't be any mess at all. 
“*A4 skunk like that ain't worth the risk, 
says Louis. 

“Every last one of them critters should 
be exterminated,’ says Shurtliff, glarin’ at 
the old girl, who had her back up agin’ a 
little pile of rocks. ‘We have to do it m 
the interest of sport, but thar ain’t no 
sense in stirrin’ up a cyclone. It can 
done neat an’ with dispatch. Like e-nough 
ye'd jist nick her.’ F 
" “Ts that so?’ grumbles Louis. ‘Well, if 
you feel that way—’ 

" “Pl crack him,’ says Joe, ‘if ye’ll hold 
him high an’ dry.’ d 

“So Shurtliff told Vinegar to go git, at 

him, the idea bein’ to git the skunk’s mind 
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off them. But shucks, a skunk ain’t got 
mind. Vinegar knew that, an’ walked — 
legged round an’ about the victim. The of 
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lady kept her face to the music, an’ when 
she warn’t lookin’ he jerked her free an’ 
clear an’ held her at arm’s length. An’, 


by crotch, nothin’ happened ! Even Vinegar. 


acted like he couldn't believe his eyes, nor 
his nose. 

“Joe walked in with his stick. 

“Steady now,’ says Shurtliff. 

“*All set?’ asks Joe. 

“Tet him have it,’ says Shurtliff. 

“But, by crotch, it was that skunk that 
let them have it. The night became offen- 
sive. Of course, Shurtliff dropped the crit- 
ter, an’ Vinegar rushed in to muckle it. 
I'd have laughed if it had choked me. It 
durn near did. 

“All I could think of, as we went along, 
was that line ‘bout a vase in which roses 
has once been distilled, an’ how ye may 
break it an’ shatter it, but the scent of the 
roses hangs round it still. But by the time 
we come out in the old road, Shurtliff’s 
spirits had revived e-nough so’s he could 
whistle ‘Thar’ll be a hot time in the old 
town tonight.’ I don’t think that anything 
ever kept him down. The world was his 
brine, as ye might say. 

“Vinegar had lingered to plow his nose 
in the old dry grass. An’ about the time 
we reached the road he trotted across like 
nothin’ had happened, but not smellin’ that 
way. Joe said that we might as well go 
home, because the dog wouldn't be able to 
smell anything fer a week. But that warn’t 
possible, it seemed to me. 

“Up to the old Brown place thar’s an- 
other side road that leads off to some more 
forgotten farms. In places that road was 
full of alders, which ain’t the easiest things 
to git through in the dark. But we had to 
take it because Vinegar was barkin’ on 


I missed, and hit 
Vinegar in the jaw 


a track of some kind. Shurtliff got his 
shoe caught in the crotch of an alder, an’ 
fell on his face. Jist then Joe had to trip 
up, an’ the lantern he was carryin’ flew 
about twenty feet. Of course, it went out. 
I had to pull Shurtliff’s foot loose before 
he could git up ag’in. He talked somethin’ 
fierce, but it didn’t have any effect on the 
alders. 

“By that time, Joe’s lantern had leaked 
most of its oil, but the globe warn’t busted, 
jist cracked. So we lit her up, an’ went 
on, That's the principal point in rarecoon 
huntin’—to go on, an’ let the dead bury 
their dead. 

“Finally, from away up on the hill, we 
heard Vinegar announcin’ to the tall night 
that he'd treed his game. Gittin’ to a dog 
that’s barkin’ up ain’t so much of a picnic 
as ye might s’pose. Every old branch in 
the woods will reach out an’ take a hunk 
of your clothes, an’ now an’ then ye’ll lose 
a patch of hide. The long an’ short of it 
Is that the woods ain’t friendly in the dark. 

W hen we reached Vinegar, he set up a 
tarnation of a noise round a birch as big 
as a barrel an’ as tall as a tree ought to be. 

Vhen Joe got his carbide light out of his 
pocket, it had been dented, but he finally 


\ 


got it to workin’, an’ we see that Vinegar 
hadn’t made no mistake in a tree that time. 
gut the eyes that burned down on us 
looked shifty an’ far apart to me. 

\\ “Louis drew a bead on that critter as 
careless as a kid shootin’ a robin with an 
airgun. ‘Hold on,’ I says. ‘Somethin’ tells 
me that it would be a mistake to hit that 
critter where ye hit the coon. I'd rather 
that Shurtliff picked it off by the tail.’ 

“*Aw, hurry up,’ says Shurtliff, lookin’ 
scornful at me. ‘We ain't got all night to 
spend in this place.’ 

“Must’ve been that Louis did hurry up, 
because I ‘don't believe he ever touched 
that bobcat. It slid out of the tree, from the 
back side, like a chap with skis on his feet. 
We rushed round, led by Vinegar, who 
muckled it where it lit. I got too close 
one spell, an’ if it didn’t make a pass at 
me I was in a high state of imagination. 
Vinegar got a wallop fer his courage that 
fetched a yowl out of him a yard long. 
Joe had to drop his lantern, an’ the dang 
thing went out ag’in. That left it fifty per 
cent darker. 


“ NEGAR displayed more courage 

than jedgment. Him an’ that bobcat 
was jist a confusion of yowls an’ claws. 
Louis hopped round, but might jist as well 
have had a crowbar as that gun in his 
hands. Finally I got hold of it, but by that 
time the wildcat was gone, like the night 
had reached out an’ taken him. Even Vine- 
gar didn’t seem to realize it fer about ten 
seconds. 

“Finally he stuck his nose in the leaves, 

an’ raced off, like the old soldier he was. 
We all took after the noise Vinegar was 
makin’; but crotch, we never did catch 
them ag’in. The hound would tree, but the 
cat wouldn't stay treed. We went through 
places where the little firs was so thick 
a wind couldn't blow through. All in all, 
we was up an’ down—tripped down, knock- 
ed down, an’ jist plain down, causes un- 
accountable—more than a hundred times, 
until I begun to wonder where we was 
anyway. Shurtliff didn’t seem to think that 
was important. He seemed to think that as 
long as we followed that bobcat we'd land 
up on the main street of Lewiston, which 
was where he lived, when he was home. 
3ut I felt that we was as good as lost 
right then, an’ I said so. An’ it made them 
fellers plum scornful. Even Louis was in- 
dignant, an’ declared that he had never 
been lost in his life. 

“IT give it up. Thar’sn awful good cure 
fer that kind of distemper. I tried it out. 
I let them have their own way. Gosh, it 
was fun. We tramped round an’ round, 
like kids playin’ ring around the rosey— 
only thar warn’t no rosey, jist us rare- 
coon hunters lost in the Almighty’s night. 
At least, I know that I didn’t have no 
more idea where I was than Larb Blare 
had the time he got pifflicated and wan- 
dered into the Methodist church. But by 
an’ by thar was a hint of gray light off 
in the east, an’ I begun to git a few 
notions. 

“Then danged if we didn’t cross a road 
with alders in it. Ye’d have thought that 
Shurtliff would have recognized it. An’ he 
had the only lantern that was burnin’ at 
that. We circled round some more, an’ 
by an’ by we crossed that road ag’in. No- 
body noticed. I had to laugh. 

“What are ye laughin’ at?’ 
Shurtliff in a provoked voice. 

“IT never answered him. A man don’t 
need to answer sech questions in the long 
run. Finally we struck off ag’in, an’ after 
Shurtliff had fallen over the same log 
three times he admitted that the woods was 
full of logs. I set down. I was tired—tired 
as a dog on the Fourth of July. 

“What's the matter?’ asks Shurtliff, 
sort of teeterin’ on his feet. 

“ ‘Nothin’? I says, ‘’cept I feel dizzy.’ 
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AMERICA ANSWERS 
THE QUESTION .... 


... by appreciating the fine 
flavour of Teacher’s Scotch Whisky 











... known as “Highland Cream.” 
Bottled in bond in the United 
Kingdom under government super- 
vision by WM. TEACHER & SONS, 
LTD., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY. 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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AND DRY 


6é 7 
IN US LIGHTWEIGHT 


HUNTING BOOTS 
SNUGLACE 


This popular shoe has all 
the features of the favor- 
ite “US” Snugleg boot, ex- 
cept it carries a lacing 
closure in front at the top. 
It is made in 12-inch or 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 


































YUGO HUNTING SHOE 


This ideal shoe is made 
with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub- 
ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con- 
stant wetting and drying. 
Genuine crepe rubber out- 
sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo- 
men’s sizes. 


ROB ROY 


This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a 
vulcanized product and 
will last for years. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his line of “US” hunting and fishing 
equipment. Or write Department TAR, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, 
which pulls on over leather shoes. 





United States Rubber Company 
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| “Louis an’ Joe had e-nough. Joe says to 


me, ‘Now what’ll we do?’ 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘we can set down an’ act 
natural, or keep goin’ until Shurtliff breaks 
his neck on that log he’s crossed every 
time he come round in his own tracks.’ 

“I’m afraid Shurtliff didn’t like that, 
but he was glad to sit down. It was dark 
in them woods. An’ it was as still as under 
the ground. It made a man feel small an’ 
unimportant without anybody’s help. I 
watched our last lantern, burnin’ low an’ 
sputtery. It struck me as a poor little tin 
symbol of all man’s efforts to go it alone 
in the Almighty’s night of all time. Then 
I fell to thinkin’ how good my own bed 
would feel right then. I tried to think of 
somethin’ that was softer than feathers, 
but couldn't. In fact, the very idea that 
thar might be struck me as plum reedic- 
ulous, an’ I got all out of patience. Bout 
then, I s'pose, I went off to sleep. 

“When I woke up, it was rainin’ a little. 
The other rarecoon hunters was sleepin’. 
It’s kinda funny to watch the rain fall in a 
face that don’t know it. got up an’ 
looked, but I couldn't make out anything 
| that seemed familiar, although I did see a 
stone pile, which meant we was in some 
| grown-up farmin’ land. 
| _ “By an’ by Joe woke up. He got to his 
feet, an’ I heard him mutter in surprise. 
| Then he says, ‘What’s that little white 
buildin’ over thar?’ 

“I looked where he was pointin’, an’ was 
some surprised myself. ‘That,’ I says, like 
I'd known it all the time, ‘is the school- 
house we come by last night.’ 

“By crotch, if we hadn't put in the re- 
mainder of the night, after Vinegar passed 
out of hearin’, within a few rods of Shurt- 
liff’s car. When we got to it, thar was 
Vinegar, curled up in the back seat. An’ 
the scent of the roses hung round him still.” 





PUPPIES, INC. 
(Continued from page 23) 


he took to squatting on his rump and dig- 
ging his feet into the ground whenever he 
saw me coming. After a few weeks he 
would emit a warning growl whenever he 
saw me approach, as if to tell me that he 
knew his rights in the matter, that he was 
not to be bull-dozed or mollycoddled into 
flushing, and the least cooperation I ex- 
pected from him the better. Thus Toby’s 
perversity was used to his own advantage. 
During the halcyon days of his puppy- 
hood, Trouble, a blue-black Swedish 
pointer, was a most indefatigable re- 
triever. As acquisitive as a raccoon, he 
insisted upon bringing me the most use- 
less and outlandish things. In particular he 
developed a passion for collecting terra- 
pins. It became with him a business rather 
than a pastime. He went about it tireless- 
ly and methodically, as if he were paid 
so much per head. It was not unusual to 
see seven or eight crawling around his 
kennel after a rain, a tariff he had levied 
on neighboring fields. 
Trouble could never understand why no- 
hody else shared his enthusiasm. He would 
follow me around for hours with a terra- 
pin in his mouth, plainly puzzled that so 
precious an offering failed to elicit my 
| unbounded admiration. Wherever I went, 
| there was my Fidus Achates, everlastingly 
at his unique collecting. 

As he grew older he began to retrieve 
birds. The puppy proved to have an un- 
usually good nose, and my hopes ran 
high. One day, while hunting with friends 
for whose benefit I was anxious to demon- 
strate his fine retrieving, I dropped a 
wounded bird in an almost impenetrable 
| thicket. The other dogs nosed the thicket 
| thoroughly without results. I called Trou- 
ble, who straightway began to trail and 
(pump up the earth in his characteristic 


fashion. Presently he dived under a log, 
pounced upon something, and started to- 
ward me. 

It warmed the cockles of my heart to 
see a wayward child delivering the goods 
with such gusto. Pridefully I called to my 
friends to watch the performance. Trouble 
galloped up to me and, with rapturous 
delight, handed me a scrawny terrapin. 

Trouble’s over-enthusiasm finally 
brought about his undoing as a terrapin 
collector. One spring morning, when | 
was “graveling” suckers down in the creek, 
I saw the puppy energetically sniffing at 
something behind a hammock. A passing 
mink, I idly guessed. But suddenly Trouble 
made a pass at something under the debris, 
Then he rebounded and, squalling like a 
stuck calf, headed for the untrammelled 
spaces. As he scrambled madly up the 





BEVERY sportsman has had his 
dog of dogs. In the next is- 
sue read “SNOOKY, THE DOG 
I LOVED,” by C. E. Gillham. 
The author has owned many fa- 
mous lion hounds, but his brag 
dog hunted everything. 











bank I caught a glance of a brown object 
dangling from his jaw. He had at last 
caught a Tartar. The pitcher had gone 
to the well once too often. 

Retribution had overtaken him in the 
shape of a snapping turtle. Thereafter 
Trouble was strangely uninterested in his 
former pastime. Show him a terrapin, and 
he would stalk stiff-legged and virtuously 
away. 

Then there was precious little Winnie, 
the puppy I couldn’t give away. She was 
the black sheep of a litter of five young 
Llewellins. From the very hour of her 
birth, Winnie was misfortune’s darling. 
Every ill that canine flesh is heir to found 
her a ready victim. Worms ravaged her. 
Distemper wore itself out on her. Pneu- 
monia left her practically done for. Like 
a runted and under-privileged foundling, 
she permitted everything on the place to 
tyrannize over her. 

Having more than I could say grace 
over in the four other pups, I gave Winnie 
to a neighbor. The next day she was back. 
Repeatedly I gave her away. Just as re- 
peatedly she came unobtrusively back. She 
was such a negligible and unoffending 
little creature that I decided to let her 
hang around, but I gave her no attention 
at all. She seemed to be destined for an 
early demise anyway. 

In the meanwhile, the imp of the per- 
verse seemed to hit her four promising 
litter mates. For the puppy raiser, mis- 
fortune never comes single-handed but in 
battalions. A vicious mare kicked one of 
the four into Valhalla. Another threw 
down the gauntlet to a rattlesnake and 
lost. The third yielded up his ghost to a 
passing truck, and the fourth proved to be 
as wild as an Afghan and totally unman- 
ageable. It looked as if I had nothing for 
all my pains. With the hunting season ™ 
the offing, I had nothing to hunt with but 
a rheumatic, wart-covered old dame with 
one foot in the grave. 

During the third week of the season I 
chanced to find the unassuming little Win- 
nie on point. My joy was unbounded. 
had been unaware of her presence. In fact, 
1 had given her no attention whatever. 
With my heart in my mouth, I walked up 
and shot over her. Little Winnie was 4s 
stanch to wing and shot as if she 
been cut in alabaster. Then and there 4 
new star swam into my ken. I gave my 
heart to the nappy little thing and thanked 
high heaven for her homing instincts. 

The despised little Winnie had a heart 
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of gold. She was always a sedate, unselfish 
and nun-like character, always hanging 
out in the penumbra of _things, always 
hunting singles with infinite patience, yet 
never reminding me of her presence. The 
wizened little gyp became for me a 
perfect hunting companion. How she had 
managed to train herself I never under- 
stood. Maybe it was simply bred in the 
bone, as my grandfather used to say of 
both dogs and men. Blood, like murder, 
will out. 

Playboy started out like a wonder dog. 
Only a prodigy could have shown such 
progress. At the age of five months he 
was pointing stink birds and larks. At 
six months, during the last week of the 
hunting season, he found seven coveys 
and a number of singles for me. He seemed 
to have skipped puppyhood altogether. 

When the next season opened, Playboy 
was still a wonder dog. He kept me 
wondering what fool thing he would do 
next. It looked as if his promise had been 
a flash in the pan. Every recollection of 
the previous season had apparently been 
erased from his brain, ahd he_ backslid 
into puppyhood. During his second season 
this scion of Muscle Shoals Jake became 
the most harum-scarum and unguessable 
madcap I ever saw. Only a lover of 
martyrdom would have put up with him. 

Many of Playboy’s antics are impossible 
to recall or recount. He still hunted like a 
house afire, but he hunted for everything 
in general and nothing in particular. All 
was grist that came to his mill. When he 
pointed, anything in Noah’s ark might 
emerge—a mangy cat, a _ rabbit, field 
mouse, grunting pig, weanling calf or a 
guinea. He would just as lief—just a 
little liefer—point a Dominique hen as a 
bird, and his enthusiasm for cats was 
unbounded. 

Whenever he saw other dogs on point, 
he would gallop up and launch himself 
like a catapult into the dead center of 
the covey. Or mayhap he would playfully 
ram a pointing dog broadside and bowl 
him ignobly into the broom straw. Then 
he would streak ahead, take great pains 
to flush every single before I got there, 
and meet me half-way, expecting te be 
congratulated. Once he ran down and 
garroted a prized bronze gobbler that 
cost me ten dollars. Never was there a 
dog who so loved to hunt and who found 
so much to hunt for. 

But age is a sure cure for the enthusiasm 
of youth. Even Playboy finally outgrew 
his wild oats. Toward the end of the 
season he began to take things more seri- 
ously, and with the third season he put 
away childish things altogether. 

Playboy is now a grave and corpulent 
gentleman who has a horror of doing any- 
thing that’s not exactly Emily Post, and 
whose chief concern is for the irresponsible 
antics of a harum-scarum grandson who 
: ~ one respect is a chip off the old 
NOCK, 


THE OLD WARDEN ON REST DAYS 
(Continued from page 35) 


two days to rest up and would begin to 
think that all was well and get careless 
and go flyin’ right down the muzzle of 
somebody’s gun. The ducks didn’t get sea- 
soned. They stayed green all fall! 

That’s why I didn’t like it any too 
well when the Government come out last 
fall with these rest days all over the place. 

Suspected when I read those regulations 
that the ducks would be better off if they’d 
had continuous shootin’. Shorter seasons, 
when they need it, of course, but continuous 
shootin’ ! 

‘Now, I’ve got no way of checkin’ up 
on a lot of my notions. But I’ve talked 
to some technical boys who were on the 
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duck thing last fall, and most of ’em who 
had a chance to watch it in a lot of places 
say that the ducks acted just like green 
ducks after every rest period. And some 
tell me that down in Illinois the goose 
hunters did better than they’d done in 
years. Due to rest days? I wouldn't be 
surprised. 

“I visited with Miles Pirnie a while 
back. You know him? He runs the Kellogg 
Sanctuary in Michigan and works for the 
state, too. He stands away up as an au- 
thority on waterfowl, and is gettin’ out 
a book on duck management. He says he’s 
for short, continuous seasons not busted 
up by rest days. 

“It works on pheasants, too. You know 
this Kenneth Gilbert? Well, he knows his 
birds and animals. He’s written a lot about 
‘em, and what he writes is right. He lives 
out in Washington where, east of the Cas- 
cades, they've got bang-up good pheasant 


country. Well, they had a ten-day straight | 


season for a while and got along fine, with 
the supply holdin’ up and the guns havin’ 
luck. Then they introduced a split season, 
and the pheasant population commenced 
to go downhill, and they’ve had to step 
up their releases to somethin’ like 35,000 
birds a year to get their supply up again. 

“We all know that in most states the 
first day of pheasant shootin’ is the one 
big day. Henry, you told how the guns 
sounded the first mornin’ in Ohio—like 
a battle. And how, the next day, you'd 
only hear a pop now and again. 


“Birds that escaped the openin’ barrage | 


took to cover, didn’t they? And the few 
hunters who came out each day after that 
sort of kept em holed up. But what would 
a rest day do? Bring ’em all back again 
to get shot at, wouldn't it? That's the 
way I look at it, anyhow. 

“You get the same thing on deer. I’ve 
seen it happen on our refuges. After that 
first day you could find the tracks headin’ 





N December the Old Warden 

will give his views on the prac- 
tice of using poison to control 
vermin, and as usual his ideas are 
worth considering. 











for the boundaries from all directions, and 
they’d hole up where they were safe and 
stay until things settled down. But what 
would happen if we had Pest days during 
the deer season? Wouldn’t they just go 
back to get shot at again? 

“Man is the worst predator we've got, 
and the only way for a wild thing to 
escape predators is to learn his habits. 
Wolves and weasels and such are on the 
job all the time. Man is only on his preda- 
tor job durin’ open seasons. But game 
birds and animals get wise to him in a 
hurry if you don’t confuse ’em. It ain't 
reasonable to expect that wild things can 
hold up their end against man if we keep 
ballin’ things up and lettin’ ’em feel safe 


one day and puttin’ ’em in danger the next. 
| not pleased with your Buck Skein Hunting Coat, | guaran- 


“IT don’t think decent sportsmen any- 
where want easy kills. It’s the hard kills 
that make sport. The harder a bird is to 
get in range, the more fun it is tryin’ to 
get him. 


“If we're goin’ to shoot any species at | 


all, let’s be fair about it. Let’s declare 
war, and not act like bandit raiders. Let's 
not lay off until they calm down and then 
blast ’em again. If the supply will only 
warrant a ten-day season, say, let’s shoot 
those ten days and have it over with. 

“I can’t get it out of my head that we're 
foolin’ ourselves with these rest days. 
We've set ’em up by law in the name of 
game protection, but do they protect? 
There’s enough ground to suspect that they 
only increase the kills to justify a little 
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WATERPROOFED BY 


COAT 


“When the sudden whistle of wings means quick 
gun action, you should not be conscious of your 
hunting clothes; your eye, your arm, your whole 
body should be attentive to and concentrated on 
the birds.”” With this thought in mind, hunters, 
guides, old-timers and well-known sportsmen told 
me how to design my new Hunting Coat. .. . 
You are in a duck blind and it is raining in tor- 
rents. Yet you are dry. You are bone dry, because 
my exclusive duPont process makes Buck Skein 
100% waterproof. Laboratory tests, with water 
pressure equal to that of a fire hose, prove that not 
one drop of water can seep through. .. . 

It is winter .. . early morning . . . and it is freez- 
ing. You are wearing no bundlesome sweaters, no 
layers of vests. Yet you are warm and comfortable. 
“Your attention is concentrated on the game,” be- 
cause your Buck Skein is insulated against cold. 
Any undue perspiration is absorbed by the fleece 
lining. Yet, Buck Skein is soft, pliable and light 
in weight. The pivot sleeves are ventilated and cut 
extra full under the arm pits. This gives the free- 
dom of arm movement so necessary for the quick 
swing on fast-flying mallards. 

In upland hunting, your Buck Skein will go through 
the brush without a scratch or crackle. And it wears 
like saddle leather. The “Honey” Brown color 
blends with the woods. 


There is plenty of room for your lunch in one of 
the side flap pockets made exceptionally big as well 
as waterproof for shells, cigarettes, etc. The slashed 
breast pockets are good hand-warmers. The large 
storm collar keeps wind and rain off your neck. 
The game pocket is lined with rubber, making it 
impossible for blood to soak through. (The entire coat 
washes clean in soap and water.) There are four easy and 
accessible openings both in the front and back. This blood- 
proof pocket goes ali around the coat, and if you are ever 
lucky enough to completely fill it with game, you will have 
had some day. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


if, for any reason, at any time, you as a sportsman are 


tee (as I have on millions of other Buck Skeins) to give you 
your money back. Se mail the coupon now with your check 
or money order, and I'll send your Buck Skein and prepay 
all carrying charges. As ever, 


Buch Sitéss, 3% 


% Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C-11A, New York City 
Send my new “Honey” Brown Buck Skein 
Hunting Coat at once. Here is my check [) 
or money order [] for $7.50. 

(Money refunded if not satisfied) 


Give chest size 
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‘| investigation and checkin’ up, I'd 
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end and landed, stone-dead, in a Crevice 


say. 


























“I hate to be caterwalerin’ agin’ folks in the ledge. A 
whose intentions are right. But there’s been “Good work!” the guide exclaimed x hun 
so much tinkerin’ done in conservation by he gripped Bill’s hand. “I thought jus thet 
folks who hoped but didn’t know that for a minute he was a gone gosling” © in 1 
sometimes, like now, I have to let off steam. Slowly the happy hunter and the guig ther 
So if I— Mark!” he whispered, scrooch- made their way over the rocks, and pres. som 
ing down. “Teal! Straight across!” ently stood over the fallen patriarch, ly u 

Without a hand moving toward a gun “Not a record head, but a fine trophy of ¢ 
we watched them come until their wings just the same,” Thad added philosophical eat 
sounded like rippling silk. Then Henry after carefully inspecting the animal, — ~~ 
tossed his cap high, and we marveled softly “Yes, he’s plenty good for me,” Bij A 

, 24 \ - « thee » ~ 2 r 
at the beauty of their bank and wheel and sputtered as he dropped down on a rok the 
flight. the better to survey his kill. - 
Long they reveled over the good for. 1 
GREY BULL RAMS tune that had brought such a splendij : . 
(Continued from page 18) trophy, and again and again they recountej ” 
k ‘ the incidents of the difficult stalk whic pale 
way 23 they galloped ee CORD, his sad- had culminated so successfully. Bill’s reye. “ 
dle trappings flapping like a loose topsail ries were rudely interrupted by the guide f 
dee whole gale and his rifle, hes hich Ae aS announcement that, unless they quickly 
stuck in the scabbard, bouncing about dressed out the animal and retraced ther ting 
wildly. , ne q Steps to their horses, they would neve — 

Tex took charge of their horses, and  jnake it to camp that night. Hurriedly the a 
the two tired and hungry hunters were of ad this tack 4 with the am ing 

shered in. We soon got the story of the Petormed this task, and with the sca Mi cru 

us hal 8 a ‘eq Of the animal thrown across the guide 

a and a whale of a story it prove 7 gi they ¢ommenced the first leg ¢ I 
: i . . the long return trip. ; 

About ten o’clock that we — Next morning Bill, still looking through a ; 
had Lege _ Poe mile away, , mS rose-colored glasses, and Thad set ot WH tinct 
th the pomt of & spur " projected oo with a pack-horse to bring in the hex he o 
t € mountain across a deep canon to the 244 meat. Fortunately they were able t d 
south. Two of the rams carried creditable ride within about a mile and a half ot real 
heads, and it was decided that a stalk pat odin aie. . an ee TI 
should be made, despite the fact that this poet sag Sg —— a The 

The keen edge of enjoyment vanishes | entailed a long, circuitous route in an area Five days later Doc Cavanaugh and |, 9 - 
when you're stiff with cold. But who wants | Which was ae of foliage. a ne accompanied by our guides, were sil depa 
to bundle up in a straight-jacket? No need eeiiane diets pecs ogee aged ye be a snooping around over the mountains, striy. leay 
for heavy, bulky clothes ... if you wear | them, which was the only hope for a suc- pe mightily ” lay eyes on the lands of th cafto 
. /, ae d peaks and the skylines. In the meantime ed wu 
Duofold. Here’s the ove kind of underwear | cessful stalk. . . AE eR ae te | 
. - , Thad had tried valiantly to lure a grizzly ahea 
that’s right for your trips after game. Duo- Stripped of all surplus clothing and within range of Bill’s .270, but Dame For four: 
Solid’s unlene fabsic in two thie levers with equipment, the two started on the long, “h 
: 4q yers with | hazardous trek. Three hours later they : 
air space between keeps warmth in and slowly approached the last rocky ledge BL 
cold out. Yet it is free and easy—mot heavy | that separated them from the prize THE question whether or not rey 
—and wonderfully comfortable.Innerlayer | bungers. Here the weary hunters paused a bear will attack a man with- aaal 
all soft cotton next the skin. Outer layer Fs _ ~~ poy & gee, Bose out pronoration “— anes start his 
, : uaking limbs, slow up thei g 4 . 
—— wool. The wool can’t touch you | hearts, and enable them to regain their rg “So BEARS cae nae bear 
—~GaEs itch or irritate. Ask the man who | wind. Carefully they crawled to the top of SONALITY?” by Harold Mc- |) vide 
wears it. Men’s unions $3.00 and up; 2 piece | the ledge with rifles at ready, and cautious- Cracken, which will appear in the ough 
$1.75 and up. Other styles priced propor- | ly peered around the intervening ledges. December issue. No one knows muct 
tionately. Slightly higher west of Rockies. A delightful scene greeted them. Two more about bears than the author peare 
of the rams, a large one and a yearling, of this interesting article. fired 
DUOFOLD, INC. e¢ MOHAWK, N. Y. | were quietly grazing some two hundred to tal 
yards away and quite a distance lower H: 
than when first seen. Bill prepared to forw, 
N wo oO oO ZA 4 e+ sag Re bs large ram, but tune was playing no favorites. One of . Senet 
the guide counsele elay. yack-horses had broken a leg, and th 
SS Health Underwear 7— “Let’s try to locate the third ram,” he pan was compelled to kill the unforty et 
urged. “Maybe he’s bigger.” nate animal to end its sufferings. For for The | 

Hurriedly they scanned the sea of rocks nights Bill and Thad had kept a sleepless % of pe 

s that surrounded the open point on which  yigil over the carcass of the horse, but the charg 

Made in all styles— from the other sheep grazed, unmindful of their bears had passed them by. At last the 3 knee 
shirts and shorts to full danger. gave up in disgust, and Bill announced it the 
length one-piece suits. ... “Yonder is your bighorn,’ the guide no uncertain terms that he was through i drive 
You'll like Duofold in the whispered as he pointed to a stately ram with this type of bear hunting. axed. 
briefer models for general that stood sentinel in a pocket in the rocks Doc had about all the sheep hunting kk Wi 
‘in town” wear. 100 yards to the right and Beyond the craved, at least for the present, and a % his t; 
others, and about 350 yards from the nounced that he believed he would try hs #700 ; 

hunters. hand at bear hunting. He got his eider judgi 

“Take your time and hold a little high,” down robe and Tex his blankets, and abot §} and { 
the guide suggested as Bill drew a bead an hour before sundown they took up @ fur. ” 
with his .270. long watch. Wide-eyed they peered i §} bullet 

Bang! The sharp report rang out and the lengthening shadows as the sun dror care 
echoed up and down the cafions. The huge ped behind the mountains and by moor Aft 
ram wheeled and dashed toward the other light continued their vigil until well afte those 
rams, which were already starting up the midnight before they crawled into thet down 
spur to the left. bed-rolls to dream of grizzlies. Cong 

“Too high!” the guide yelled. “Hold a An hour before daylight Tex gett lucky 

stn $3i.c0 little lower! Hurry, he’s gettin’ away!” aroused Doc and informed him that som got th 
Ii wented $3.30 With a dead bead on the vanishing ram, large animal was eating on the carci Bill 
a Ce Cae eee Gee Bill fired as the startled quarry dashed Doc was on the alert immediately, the tr 
man’s Gun Editor, knew how many aoe headlong toward the top of the low ledge both. hunter and guide peered throu side ¢ 
sive guns had been blown up. He tried it near where the other rams had already crevices in the ledge behind which the Frank 
ono tase nny A me ry! a passed out of view. At the instant the had concealed themselves. In vain | @ then ¢ 
logue fer 4c in stamps. ‘ report split the air the ram stumbled and sought to make out the form of the a - he 
IT’S A DURABLE DOUBLE went down, but was up in a flash and as he indulged his voracious appt a 
Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N.Y. pressed on at amazing speed. Again the ripe horse meat, and finally concluded! : tern 
.270 spoke, and the ram went end over the only thing to do was wait till day! rank 
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At times all noises would stop, and the 
hunters feared the animal had gone away ; 
then the unmistakable crunching of bones 
in the powerful jaws could be heard, and 
their spirits would soar. This kept up for 
some time, and the hunters were alternate- 
ly up in the clouds and down in the depths 
of despair. It seemed that daylight would 
never come. The suspense was nerve-rack- 
ing. : : 

At last a faint light began to show on 
the eastern horizon, and I Joc clutched his 
rife a little tighter. With every nerve 
strained to the breaking point, he waited. 
It was only with the greatest effort that 
he shook off the demoralizing buck ague 
as the icy wind sent a quiver through his 
cramped body. 

Finally they could see the dim outline 
of a huge object, but they could not dis- 
tinguish where the outline of the carcass 
stopped and that of the feaster began. Tex 
kept up a conversation in whispers, hop- 
ing to calm Doc’s wrought nerves as the 
crucial moment drew nearer and nearer. 


RESENTLY the guide announced that 

it was a bear, crouched on the near side 
of the carcass. Still Doc could not dis- 
tinctly see the sights on his .30-06, which 
he continued to grasp with fingers of iron, 
ready for instant use. 

There was a movement at the carcass. 
The marauder had appeased his hunger, 
or else the faint rays of dawn had served 
as an ominous warning that the time to 
depart had come; but he was loath to 
leave. At this moment something up the 
cafion attracted his attention, and he rear- 
ed up on his hind legs and peered straight 
ahead. Quick as a flash he dropped to all 
fours and lumbered off toward the creek. 

“Now’s your time!” Tex gasped. ; 

A loud report rang out, and Tex dis- 
tinctly heard the dull thud of the bullet as 
the bear let out a deafening bawl that 
would arouse the dead, but never slackened 
his gait. Again the .30-06 spoke, and the 
bear slumped in a heap, but was up in a 
moment and off again. The third shot 
evidently failed to connect, and the thor- 
oughly frightened grizzly was still very 
much alive. Just as the silvertip disap- 
peared over the bank of the creek Doc 
fired the fourth shot, but the bear refused 
to take the count. 

Hastily reloading his rifle, Doc rushed 
forward, with Tex right on his heels. 
Seventy-five yards beyond the creek bed 
the grizzly had faced about, his mane 
standing straight up and his eyes glaring. 
The ferocious animal was the embodiment 
of pent-up rage. He was in the act of 
charging the hunters. Doc knelt on one 
knee, took deliberate aim at a point where 
the neck joined the shoulders, and let 
drive. The bear dropped as though pole- 
axed. 

With a shout of triumph Doc claimed 
his trophy. The large silver-tip weighed 
700 pounds and evidently was very old, 
judging from his numerous scars of battle 
and from the condition of his teeth and 
tur. The last of the 180-grain open-point 
bullets had broken his neck and ended his 
career, 

After hearing all the bombardment, 
those of us at camp saddled up and rode 
down the cafion to the scene of hostilities. 
Congratulations were showered on the 
lucky Doc and his patient guide, and we 
got the full story of the killing. 

_Bill and Thad remained to help skin 
the trophy, while Joe and I struck up a 
side canon to the north and headed for 
Frank’s Peak. We rode as far as possible, 
then dismounted, unsaddled and staked out 
our horses and hunted on foot. We worked 
a all morning, ate our lunch, and that 
Penoon pushed high up the slopes of 
rank’s Peak and circled a little to the 
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east. Ram sign was plentiful, and a num- 
ber of ewes and lambs were seen, but the 
big rams gave us the slip. 

About three o’clock the clouds began to 
pile up, and it looked as if we might be 
in for a blizzard. The guide suggested that 
we had better call off the hunt and head 
for our horses. I was reluctant to leave 
such wonderful sheep country; but as I 
had a wholesome dread of bad storms in 
the high country, we lost no time in taking 
the most direct route to our mounts. 

We covered about three miles in pretty 
short order, considering the rough going, 





and sat down on a high point to rest be- | 


fore attempting the last mile. We sat 
there talking, all thoughts of game dis- 
missed from our minds. 

Quite by chance the guide glanced at a 
game trail paralleling ours about 225 
yards to the east. Suddenly he exclaimed : 
“Look at that ram! Shoot!” and he pointed 
to a ram which was slowly walking down 
the trail. 

Without moving from my seat I swung 


the rifle to my shoulder, caught a quick | 


aim, and fired. Almost simultaneously the 
ram disappeared over the edge of the cliff. 

“Come on!” the guide shouted as he 
raced down the trail to a point that would 
give us a view of the area ahead of the 
fleeing ram, and I followed breathlessly. 

When we reached the lookout point, as 
quickly as possible I dropped down into a 
sitting position, my back against a rock, 
my rifle resting on my knee, ready for use 
the instant the ram showed. We waited 
impatiently three or four minutes, and still 
no ram came in sight. 

“You watch here while I run over to 
the trail and see what happened.” 

The guide was gone. Five minutes later 
I heard him yell like a savage, and he 
waved me to him. As I approached I heard 
the welcome news: “You got him!” 

Racing over to where he stood, I be- 
held the finest ram upon which I had ever 
feasted my eyes, and right then and there 
the guide and I did a jig. The 180-grain 
bullet from the .300 magnum had entered 
the shoulder quartering, torn the heart to 
a pulp, and come to rest against the skin 
on the opposite side. 

There is not much more to tell. A heavy 
snow fell that night, and upon advice of 


‘the veteran guides we made tracks for 


civilization early next morning. For two 
days we descended to the low country via 
the Needle Creek trail to’ the Shoshone 
River trail, which was followed to our 
outfitting point. Here we bid our faithful 
guides good-by and proceeded by auto to 
Cody, where we caught the train home. 
We were unanimous in pronouncing it the 
greatest hunt of our lives. 


ANOTHER CHAMPION 
(Continued from page 29) 


from 20 yards. We were destined to see 
a mighty fair shoot-off, because J. B. 
Royall had broken his from 20 yards also. 

Earlier in the afternoon than usual the 
crowds began to converge toward the 
grandstands in front of the club-house. Joe 
Hiestand’s shoot-off win was a popular 
one. This shoot-off was for third place in 
the Grand American against Dorsie Ar- 
nold and Albert Suttle. All three had tied 
at 96 x 100. No one had broken 97. Arnold 
shot from 17 yards; Suttle from 20; and 
Joe Hiestand, the “Ohio Flash,” was away 
back on the 25-yard mark. Yet Joe went 
straight for 25 in an amazingly good ex- 
hibition of shooting, and thus he became 
winner of third money. 

And speaking of money brings up a 
curious thing in connection with trap- 


shooting—different from any other sport, 


I know. If you work for a gun or ammuni- 
tion company, you are a professional, and 
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if your dealer doesn’t carry 
Russell Moccasins, we will 
supply you direct from the 
factory—making them up 
to your individual measure. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
929 Wisconsin St. 


Berlin Wisconsin 
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as a professional you can shoot only for When Royall missed his sixth bird ; 
Be Particular! Wear trophies. Only the amateurs in trapshoot- that second string, I just knew he was 
ing shoot for money—just the reverse of gone. Something seemed to tell me that, as 
golf, tennis or other sports. If you have sure as the shooting itself, the title was 
U xX ad P | been a professional, you can make yourself going to Canada. I think almost everyone 
an amateur again by quitting your job. If else felt that way. I know that all those 
eee eee . : k f ae ss Tee : 
you work for a gun or ammunition com- sitting near me did. 
HUNTING CLOTHES | ?2"Y you're a professional whether you Then Sam Vance dropped one. His ff. 






have ever broken one clay target or not. teenth bird sailed on, and they were tied 
| he top-grade amateurs find it more profit- again. There was a tightening of the ten. 





able not to work—but to shoot—for a liv- sion. It was anybody’s race. Still tied, with 
| ing. I guess it’s all right—but it is different. only ten more birds to go! Possibly a third 
There is another thing about trapshoot- shoot-off for the title would be required, 
ing competition that is vastly different Certainly it began to look that way. 
from other sports. Gentleman Jim Corbett And then it happened—Vance dropped 
out-fought Jeffries for more than twenty his 20th target. Now he was one down with 
rounds—but late in the fight the latter won only five to go. That was a bad situation 
with a punch. In the Masters’ Golf Tour- against such a cool competitor as the man 
nament at Augusta, Georgia, this year, from Florida. Realization of that must have 
America’s most | Gene Sarazen made up several strokes on struck Sam Vance. When he dropped his 
popular hunting V . 4 
\ coat—Durbak | One hole and won the title. 21st bird also and was two down, only a 
Dane as casa You can’t do that in trapshooting. Par miracle could save him. At that, Royall 
to give correct | can't be beaten. One spectacular shot did drop his 24th target—but he had 
hunting freedom | doesn’t make up for a single miss. And if 








with neat appear- 4 
gues ape Sees you are pulverizing all of your birds but 
HERE’S a world of differ- tion and conre- | Miss one, you lose to the fellow who breaks 
, ence in shooting tn Buxbek nee Dare, fut | them all, even though he only “wing-tips” 
ee ee Sucien “right, Book—FREE. most of them at the outer edges. In trap- 
looking right. And why not! | shooting you can’t make up a single speck 
Duxbak Clothes, you know, are of lost ground. You can’t do a thing but 
ape Eh. A keep on shooting, and wait and wonder if 
perience in making America’s your opponent will lose some too. If he 
ot eer pera tee doesn't, you're out. | 
is tough, yet soft and comfort- But let’s get back to Joe Hiestand. Last 
ee ce. dace. year he won the High-Over-All total by 
Choice of two correct hunting a greater margin than any other gunner 
oe. cea pA who ever led the field, through a full week 
sleeves, allowing wonderful arm | of shooting. It is a tribute to Joe Hiestand, 
right—and many. And Duxbak one of the greatest marksmen who ever 
perme YA! —— oa graced American soil, to record that he re- 
ing made tg order. Choice in peated this year with the High-Over-All 
total of 880 x 900. 
After Hiestand won third money in the 
first shoot-off of the ties at 96, it was found 
that Arnold and Suttle were still tied. 
These two then had to go another 25 tar- 
gets to decide fourth and fifth place. As a 
result of this second shoot-off, Dorsie Ar- 













Duxbak all-weather hat-caps Popular, 
and caps, shell vests. Style 40 ecasy-fit 
Duxbak bramble-proof leg- Style 70 
gings. Ask your Dealer for Breeches. 
genuine Duxbak Clothes. 





UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
812 Noyes St., Utica, New York 











—— just what I want. Please mail nold took down fourth money and Albert 
Suttle was fifth. 
Re aT C. J. Stevens had High Professional 
Gun with 94 x 100, and Mrs. John Sanders ‘ : 
Address . was high for her sex with 90x 100. Joe Hiestand, High-Over-All for the week 





It was only four o’clock when the decks 
were cleared for the big shoot-off between 
J. B. Royall of Florida and S. G. Vance 
| of Canada for the title and for second 


enough on the ball to break the 25th clean. 
Thus he won the title in the second shoot- 
off with 23 x 25, dropping his 6th and 24th I 
targets. Vance scored 22 x 25, dropping 


HELE SSO place. There was no woman in this shoot- = "ys4), 9 . ; L 
: uis 15th, 20 21st targets. ¢ 
) off to add interest, as was the case last pred ge nage: edhe ae Bi. an 
as year—no youth in his teens, as had been * : — i sem te 
© | dee cece on enttcinn~te aneeceae tur the Grand American Handicap Champior- 
: : I ship stood: Royall, 145 x 150; and Vanee, 





nish the drama the Reverend Roebuck did, 


ge 144 x 150. 

AYER TRI-PAK when he won it in 1931. However, we did The 3 , . . 
 wlaemnasth ‘ : ‘ 1e 36th shooting of the Grand Ameri 
vave two mature and seasoned sportsmen, ~~ ‘napa 

: aoe es errs can Trapshooting Tournament got under 
shooting from exactly the same yardage, way formally Monday morning, Aaa 

Designed by experienced shooters. Simple | and there was an international flavor to oa” toate aanaiadl a. , Ee: pre- 

— on ox)—-etenty ba tg this shoot-off, which kept the interest keen. 4; 7-0 | Reape 3 and 18. El 

on hig ogg > ws day a 16, 17 and - 4 

judes ever: shooter needs to care for > 7 : T Tork 
mer Torge o ales Center, New York, 
y » home, h 7 ery ane . P . 
ee hee ae pale saa OYALL had every appearance of keen phroke 200 straight on Monday to win the 
determination. Vance seemed the per- Champion of Champions crown. 

| sonification of competent confidence; he Charlie Young of Springfield, Ohio, 

The ‘bly includes @ sturd: was breaking the majority of his targets a broke 196 x 200 to take the title for Vet 

assem ju @ sturdy, non-corrosive }4 a! a a a. > - . = . , 

and nonabresive 324 inch CLEANING Rop | little cleaner than his opponent. In the sec- erans. It was this same Charlie Young, 

{in sections). Services all calibers—.22 to so; | ond shoot-off I was about convinced that now seventy-four years of age, who i 

pred me ong Se ae wae we were to see the first Canadian carry our 1926 broke 100 straight from 23 yards to 

SCREWDRIVERS ant 0 . trapshooting title across the Northern win the Grand American Handicap with 

HANDY ROLL oF crota = Prder. Be that as it may, they each drop-out a shoot-off. And that performance 

Several feet for gun paiches, bandages, bind- | Ped Only one bird in the first extra string. my friends, still stands as a record in the 

rhat left them tied again at 24 x 25. In G. A. H. 
Cutter on kit cuts —- pn tet = fact, it left them tied with 122 x 125. One hundred straight in this event has 
brated scale. Rolls re/} | | With due ceremony, and after three sam- been scored on only two occasions—a 
placeable by refills. ple targets had been thrown to see that the other time was away back im 1910, 
the trap was working, the man from when it was accomplished by R. Thomp- 
od ope poh ne AYER TRI- | Canada and the man from Florida went son of Cainsville, Missouri. But Thomps 
en sepse at it again. I happened to be sitting next stood at only 19 yards, whereas Charlie 

















ing and scores of emergency uses. Special 





you one postpaid on receipt of ~ - a . rs did 
check or money order for . . to a Florida ammunition salesman, inter- Young was back at 23 yards when he @ 


MONEY BACK IF NOT saTisFiIeD! | ested in his state’s contender. The fellow it. Many gunners can break 100 straight ® 
Send for Free Foider which gives complete | Said to me: “If Royall were half as ex- private shoots around home, and many ® 
information and detailed illustrations. | cited as I am, he couldn't see to hit those them do it in the preliminary events of tht 
TRI-PAK GUN KIT, INC. | |ittle things at all. But,” he added, “he’s big tournament—but the tension tightens 
$2 Brody Sires Se ee =| a tough man to beat in a shoot-off.” when the Grand American Handicap tit 
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Sportsmen 
know 


THERE ARE NO 
FINER BLANKETS 
Than 


Hudson's Bay 


for comfort and protection 

at the end of a strenuous day 

. Their warmth, durability 

and resistance to cold and rain 
make them ideal camping com- 
panions, ready for any emergency 
—For free color chart write to 


The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. g 


Sole Americ an Distributors for 


Hudson's Bay 
rf 3 Point” 


Blankets y 










Entry Blanks? 


You, Too, 
May Win in 
The 1935 Annual 
BIG-GAME HUNTERS’ 


Over $1000 in Cash Awards 


(COMPETITION adds to your sport. Be sure 
to enter your fine trophies in this im- 
portant annual national event. Write TODAY 
for entry blanks, shipping tags, full instruc- 
tions, and 1934 Report showing trophies that 
won, with names of winners and their guides. 


The JAMES L. CLARK STUDIOS, Inc. 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 
285 Grand Concourse, New York, N. Y. 
Fine Trophies Deserve Fine Mounting 
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=~ YEW METHOD GUM BLUR 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. — 











No heating is ae. 
Restores the finish on ¢ 
guns in ten minutes for.... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
Py | Method Gun Bluing Co. 
F. S. 35, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 





| day for the Preliminary Handicap. They 





Have You Your | 
| to a relatively few years ago I have taken 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS | 


| are just playing a better hand. 





is at stake, with the result that par has 
been equaled by only two shooters in the 
long history of the event. 

Fred Tomlin of Glassboro, New Jersey, 
won the Professional Championship with 
200 straight. Homer Clark, Jr., 15-year- 
old youth from Alton, Illinois, won the 
Junior Championship with 99 x 100. Mrs. 
Lela Hall of East Lynne, Missouri, won 
the Women’s Amateur Clay Target Cham- 
pionship of North America with 191 x 200. 

The Amateur Clay Target Champion- 
ship of North America was won by Joe 
Hiestand of Hillsboro, Ohio, after tying 
with eight others at 199 x 200. In the 
shoot-off, Hiestand broke 100 straight to 
win the title. And then the “Ohio Flash” 
came right back to annex the Doubles 
Championship with 93 x 100. Ray Zweiner 
of Blooming Prairie, Minnesota, tied with 
Steve Crothers of Philadelphia on Thurs- 


each broke 99 x 100, Crothers from 23 
yards and Zweiner from 21. Zweiner won 
the title in the shoot-off, dropping only one 

target, while Crothers dropped two. 
More than a half million targets were 
thrown during the tournament. More than 
$25,000 was distributed among the winners, | 
almost half of which went to the Grand 
| 








American Handicap winners alone, not to | 
mention various trophies. | 
At the election of officers held Monday 
night, August 19, in Dayton, Ohio, Sam 
Sharman of Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
elected president of the Amateur Trap- 
shooting Association, succeeding R. C. 
Coffey of Prairie City, Iowa. R. A. King 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, and Charles W. 
Tway of Atlanta, Georgia, were reelected 
Vice-Presidents. R. A. King, by the way, 
is the father of the shooting sensation of 
1930, Rufus King, Jr., who won the Grand 
American Handicap that year at only 

fourteen years of age. 

There were only 74 entries in the first 
Grand American Handicap, held in 1900. 
The peak was reached in 1929, when 1,100 
shooters faced the traps in this event. This 
year there were 612 men actually compet- 
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ing in the Grand American. This is more 
than competed either last year or the year 
before; so it appears we are again on the 
way up. 


DOES THE GROUSE THINK? | 
(Continued from page 19) 


exterminate him. Mere power to his 
sturdy wings. I like it. 

As a youngster, I used to shoot grouse 
out of trees and on the ground, and even up 


boys out with me who felt rather proud 
of the same feat; but in late years this 
does not happen. I recall only two birds 
shot in this manner during the last five 
years. It is also noticeable that during the 
early season we find birds in pine trees, 
where they usually get away to a safe 
retreat. This is new. They used to lie for 
a dog, and shooting over a point was part 
of the day’s sport; but now they are up 
and away at distances I never dreamed | 
of in the old days. 
Old Bill Day insists, “The darned birds 
don’t play fair any more.” I feel that they 





When the first snow fell this winter, the 
season was closed, but I was still smarting 
under the many defeats I had suffered, and 
I went into the woods with a boy for the 
sole purpose of trying to find what those 
birds did before we flushed them. He 
did the driving under my direction. 

My first stand was in an opening where 
I have seen birds pass for years, and I 
sneaked into it quietly. When the driver | 
was about twenty yards from me, a bird 
broke out from a pine tree over his head | 
and a little back. From habit I shouted, | 
“Mark!” Just then a second bird flushed ! 
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TASTE... ai 
to MODERATION 





=f you would get true en- 
joyment from the liquor you 
drink . . . be moderate ... 
be moderate and insist on 
quality. 


For more than a quarter of 
a century ...I have studied 
the distillation of legal liq- 
uors as to their taste... their 
bouquet . . . their quality. 
Thus, as a distiller, I take 
great pride in the perfection 
of the production of the 
James Clark Distilling Cor- 
poration. With us this is a 
traditional art where quality 
precedes everything else and 
substitutes can find no place. 


For example, the liquors 
mentioned here, taken from 
our complete collection, are 
all products of this rich and 
mature distilling experience. 


OVERLAND Straight 
Whiskey is an exceptional, 
genuine Kentucky Bourbon. 
95 Proof. 


PATRICK HENRY is 
a Blend of critically chosen 
Straight Whiskies . . . assur- 
ing a fine product. 92 Proof. 


D & B BLACK LABEL 
is a Blend of Whiskies com- 
bining 3% 17-year-old whis- 
key, 17% 4-year-old whiskey, 
40% 1-year-old whiskey, scien- 
tifically balanced and blended 
with 40% of fine neutral 
spirits ml from specially 
selected grain. 90 Proof. 


JOHN L. Straight Bour- 
bon Whiskey is our volume 
favorite because of its pop- 
ular wholesome appeal. 90 
Proof. 


Iam sure that you, too, will 
most heartily approve these 
products, which are endorsed 
and procurable wherever 
legal liquors are available. 

Samuel Ungerleider, President 
James Clark Distilling Corporation 


Executive Offices—26 Exchange Place 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Be THERE 


Shooting Long Range Shells 


ITH every duck, goose, pheasant or 
what-have-you at its flying best—strong 
of wing, wised up—and gunning weather 
adding still more speed . . . man alive, be 
there and kill them clean with high- speed, 


ells! 
Shot after shot to remember vividly—the spectacular 
long-range shooting which, to many sportsmen, in- 


long-range, powerful Winchester Super Speed S 


comparably outdoes all other hunting thrills. 


Buy Winchester ge Speed Shells for lightning 

maintained short shot string 

and hard-hitting balanced pattern, reaching out and 

——e dead at 50, 60, 70 yards and beyond. Lac- 

Leader Super Speed and unlacquered Re- 

peater Sper Speed. For all average —- buy 
i r 


get-away, super spee 


quer 


regular nmchester Shells, of =~ favorite brand. 
Get both TODAY. Winchester 


Dept. 5-C, New Haven, Conn., 


WINCHESTER 


SUPER SPEED SHELLS 


New Shot Shell Folder—FREE! Lists all loads 
* = 


and gives you important reasons why 
Winchester Shells excel. Write for one. 


epeating Arms Co., 





Remington 


Express 
with 


Redfield 


102R Receiver Sight 


Strongest, most reliable hunting sight ever pro 
duced. GUARANTEED to hold its adjustment 
Mounted witout cutting stock. All Remington 
Express rifles come from the factory ready drilled 
and tapped for this sight. The most accurate and 
practical hunting receiver sight you can buy 
Price only $4.50. Optional equipment at factory. 


Precision-Made Sights 
for ALL Purposes 


Ask your dealer to show you the complete RED 
FIELD line—or WRITE us for information and 
descriptive literature on ANY sight you desire. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3307 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 








+3 COLLAPSIBLE DECOYS 


Compact—Lifelike—Inexpensive 
Equipped with Li yep A Z Inflator. Made of extra heavy double 
duty rubber. Le ide like a duc a A whole 
dosen will fit y ! h +. coat por 
Coat lees than ordinary decoys Urd ’ 









today. 

$8.00 055tn Si" 

E-Z Manufacturing Co. 
| Young's Rd. 








behind me. No matter how good we might 
have been with guns, neither of us could 
have killed either of these birds; we did 
not see them for the length of a gun bar- 
rel. Then I studied their tracks. 

The first had run to a bushy pine and 
deliberately climbed it. I could see his 
tracks on the fresh snow where he had 
jumped from branch to branch. Maybe he 
did not want to make any noise in flying 
until he had located the driver he heard 
in the woods; it looked that way to me. 

The second bird had been between us 
too, and he had run around me, taking 
advantage of every bit of cover there was 
and had not flown until he had heard my 
voice. Did not the bird take the safest way 
out of a tight place? 

The third bird we flushed just used the 
ordinary horse sense they all have. In 
taking my stand I stepped on some shell- 
ice and made a noise. He had been in a 
tree all of the time, and when the driver 
came through he flew back ; but the fourth 
was the cagiest of all 

I followed this one through birch 
sprouts and scattered pines for some dis- 
tance, until I saw he had run under a 
brush pile. I felt a glow come over me 
as I walked up to it, thinking of how I 
could salt him in an open season; but as 
I gave it a kick he flew away from under 
a bushy pine twenty feet down the hill 
and was so carefully in line with it that I 
never saw him. When I studied his tracks, 
I saw where he had deliberately run under 
the pile to the end of a fallen tree; here 
he turned and ran down the hill on the 
far side, so that I never could have seen 
him until he was under the pine. 

This is a fair sample of what we have 
been doing for several seasons: four birds 
flushed and not a shot at any one of them. 
We used to think that hunting them on 
snow was about the best fun we had back 
in the days when it was legal, but they 
never showed such cleverness then. They 
used to do the same thing over and over 
again until someone killed them; it could 
be counted on. I have repeatedly called 
my shots the night before and made good; 
but now—well, there are 360 degrees in 


| a circle, and they take a new exit every 
| time. 


There is no desire on my part to try to 


| prove that birds think—I have too much 


of my own thinking to do these days—but 


| be it instinct or experience, it’s darned 


near perfect. 
NO TROPHY 
(Continued from page 27) 
“No good, Maestro,” Elias shook his 


| head. “No can stop them now.” 











East Dedham, Mass. 








And nothing did stop them. One after 
the other, they jumped over the fire and 
scurried into the night, out of sight into 
the surrounding jungle. I watched them in 
a fascinated daze, not yet fully compre- 
hending what was happening. The look of 
despair on Elias’ brown face, however, 
caused the proceedings to take on a new 
and sinister meaning for me. 

The next morning we sorted our belong- 
ings and discarded all but the bare neces- 
sities for the journey to the coast. It had 
been comparatively easy for me coming 
in, as I had carried only my rifle. The sun 
was hot, the vines and bushes dragged at 
my sweat-bedraggled clothing, my shoul- 
ders ached from the unaccustomed load, 
and my feet burned as I wearily lifted 
them over vines and fallen logs. Elias led 
and kept a careful eye out for signs of 
those fearsome spring traps. 

To add to our misery, we ran out of 
water, and by noon my tongue had be- 
come parched with thirst. I just had to 
have water, and called a halt. It was de- 
cided that Elias would go one direction 
and I another in search of water. After 
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choosing a tall, lightning-blasted tree as 
a landmark, we piled our packs at its base 
and parted. 

The jungle was dense. Tripping over 
vines and stopping often to free my cloth 
ing from the spiny rattan, I made slow 
progress toward the east. Finding the 
ground sloping downward, I was encour- 
aged to go on and a little later came toa 
faint trail crossing my route diagonally, 
I turned to the right on this and continued 
to descend. 

A hundred yards or so of easy going, 
and I suddenly emerged from the jungle 
on to the bank of a small, shaded pool— 
and directly facing a timarau. There were 
three of them—a bull and two cows—up 
to their bellies in the water. I had never 





M°st gunners feel that as 
the years go by all game is 
getting smarter. Read Havilah 
Babcock’s story, “SANDHILL 
QUAIL,” in the December issue. 
It’s real sport to bag half a lim- 
it of these bushwhacking South 
Carolina shot dodgers. 











seen a timarau, but the animal had been 
described to me so often that I had no 
doubt. 

The animals were as much surprised 
as I. Both they and I stood rigid. The bull, 
head up and nostrils distended, sniffed the 
wind. 

During that moment of surprised inac- 
tion my subconscious mind registered a 
picture of my surroundings without my 
eyes leaving the timarau. The pool was 
merely a widening of a small stream—a 
drinking place for wild animals. The faint 
trail I had traveled evidently led from the 
water to pasture somewhere beyond this 
jungle. At last I had my chance! 

Suddenly the bull snorted angrily and 
lowered his head. I jerked my rifle to my 
shoulder, took hasty aim at a point just 
between the horns, and pressed on the trig- 
ger. The rifle refused to fire! My throat 
contracted, and I went numbly cold as | 
realized, too late, what had happened. I 
had failed to turn the safety-catch. 

It seemed an age before my fear-par- 
alyzed muscles acted, but it was probably 
only a split second. During that fraction 
of time my mind raced; but, contrary to 
general belief, it did not review my past. 
It did register several important things— 
the stories the old padre had told about 
the timarau’s vicious and deadly charge; 
the faint trail at my back which promised 

escape; and the swish of the water as that 
bull timarau charged, not to the opposite 
bank after the cows, but toward me, head 
down and sharp horns pointed forward. 

Panic seized me. I lost my head—turned 
and ran. I heard the timarau splash out 
of the water, then the drumming of his 
hoofs on the trail behind me. Tearing over 
the ground, past the place where I had 
come out on to the trail, I paid no heed 
to vines, bushes or the prickly pandan that 
tore at my clothes. I was on the run from 
the big game I had come to hunt. Now ! 
was > hy one being hunted. 

The trail led up, and up, but I drove my 
tired muscles to the last ounce of effort. 
Those pounding hoofs behind me told me 
the timarau was gaining. A few more 

yards, a few more seconds, and those sharp 
horns would gore me. A fine ending for a 
big-game hunter. 

Now I could hear the timarau’s heavy 
breathing. He was gaining fast, and I 
could go no faster. No chance to turn 
fire, even had I not discarded my rifle long 
since. I cudgeled my brain for some ¢- 
cape. Pounding hoofs close behind me told 
me there was no time to lose. 
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Straight to the mark! 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


help deliver the shot that counts 


Equip your gun for best results 





No. 26 Carbine 
front sight. Ivory, 
red, gold or silver 
bead. $1.00. 





Lyman 48 Receiver 
Sights best for bolt ac 
tion sporting rifles; 
Win. 54, Rem. 30, 
Krag, ete. $11.50. For 
b. a. target rifles: Sav. 
19, Win. 52, ete. $13.00. 





& ee 
ee 
No. 55 Receiver Sight for popular 
-22 b. a. rifles—Win. 60, Rem. 34, 
ete., $2.00. 


Tap, drill, 50c, 





Ivory bead hunting 
front sight No. 3. 
$1.00. 





Shotgun Sights. 


Send 10c for new No. 
plete catalog. 


No. 9 set, $1.00. 


23 com- 
64 pages. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORP. 


70 West Ph Middlefield, Conn. 








CHAPS 


Made of exceptionally 
tough, very lightweight 
sail duck—not to be 
confused with ordinary 
heavy, stiff duck. Shade 
is a dead grass color— 
will withstand worst 
briars. 

Made with leather fac- 
ing in front that does not 
stiffen when wet... two 
front pockets— belt all 
around—style same as the chaps cowboys wear. Ideal 
for the hunter that shoots only a short time—for 
warm weather shooting—protects your clothes. Kasily 
slipped on and off. Give height and weight when 
ordering. Price $7.50 per pair. 

Our clothing and accessories are all made to mea- 
sure in our shops—Fishing, Duck and Bird Shooting, 
Skeet and Trap Clothing for the discriminating 
sportsman. 

Write us your requirements—we are 
turers in a position to execute your ideas. 


UTILITY GARMENT CORP. 
421-427 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





manufac- 








DUCK HUNTERS 


At last the call you 
Qi wanted. As illus- 









trated. No hand manip- 

ulating. The swingable 

Patent No. 1855527 bill, which opens and 
closes as the call is 

blown, does it perfectly. Thorc oughly tested out benting wild ma 
lards. and proved a real duck caller, not a duck ¢ Inside —_ 
struction designed to prevent foreign matter action ro causing 





NATURAL DUCK CALL, MEG. CO. 
Box 78 St. Paul, Minn. 








THE ELUSIVE TEN 


a modern school on hand-gun shooting | 


Are you dissatisfied with your scores ? Cheer up. Whelen, 
Nichols, McGivern, Tinney Askins, Bracken, Phil 
Sharpe, Lister, etc., have ccalieslaatioaiiy proclaimed this 
illustrated and handsome Manual as something entirely 
different . . . as progressive . . . and offe ring a successful 
novel method. . . . If you wish to master your hand-gun, 
follow the advice of the above experts and send for your 
neatly bound copy. 84 pages filled with nothing but shoot- 
ing technique. See October review by Bob Nichols. Price $1. 
—Address Wm. Reichenbach, Wantagh, N. Y. 








Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 








F. W. King Opt. Co, 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| Suddenly I had an idea—a desperate 

one—but I acted on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Throwing myself forward on to the 
ground, I endeavored to roll over, but my 
momentum plowed my prostrate body 
along the trail for several feet. The next 
| second there was a swishing sound like 
that of a giant whip-lash cutting through 
the air. Something flashed over me. There 
| was the sound of a heavy blow, and the 
timarau’s body somersaulted high. Then 
all went blank. 

Consciousness returned, and I found 
prs bathing my head with cold water. 

After a long drink from a canteen, I de- 
| manded to know what had happened. 

He had returned to the lightning-blasted 
tree without finding water. After waiting a 
short time, he had followed my trail and 
found me, with both legs under a dead 
timarau. Luckily for me, neither leg was 
injured, although I was bruised and sore. 

In my slide along that trail I had struck 
the vine laid to spring a trap. A bent sap- 
ling had swished past and over me with 
lightning-like speed, driving the spear- 
head directly into the timarau’s spine at 
the base of the skull with such force that 
the speeding animal had turned a complete 
somersault. His falling body had broken 
down the sapling, and in rolling over his 
hind quarters fell across me, where I lay 
unconscious. I had sprung a ‘death- dealing 
trap, and it saved me from death on the 
horns of the timarau. 

We had a difficult time making our way 
to the coast, but did accomplish it at last, 
hungry and footsore. I didn’t secure the 
horns of the timarau. In fact, I didn’t want 
them—after all, I didn’t shoot that tima- 
rau. But I did learn a valuable lesson about 
that little gadget ona rifle, the safety-catch. 








Watch the next issue for the “‘Nar- 
rowest Escape from Death’’ story. 
It’s a real thriller. 














SOMETHING ABOUT WILDFOWL 
(Continued from page 25) 


And they are invaluable in scouting the 
feeding grounds of geese. 
| While waterfowl are naturally daylight 
| feeders, do not take this for granted when 
| hunting modern ducks—even in the dark 
| of the moon. Now, when heavily shot, they 
| Commiengshy reverse thear system and feed 
mainly during the hours from dusk to 
| dawn; they have learned to know that at 
| night they are comparatively free from 
 dimatenas by farmers and hunters. Con- 
sequently, such well-fed fowl, when they 
come to water, are bent on loafing, and 
|either seek seclusion in cover or resort 
to the center of ponds and lakes. 
| Under the circumstances, if you think 
|a huddle of counterfeits, flung out close to 
|a conspicuous blind along shore, is the 
right prescription, you are miles astray. 
And even when puddle ducks do feed by 
| daylight, activities are confined mainly to 
| | spots offering protective cover—which are 
| also mighty good spots in which to place 
decoys. Of course, when open waters have 
been heavily baited, they are attractive. 

Ducks are fast ieetenion the dry-feed- 
ing habit. Formerly only mallards went 
wg afield to forage, but there is plenty 
lof evidence to prove that other species, 
| pintail in particular, have become addicted 
to it. Shovelers and teal seem about the 
| only species of shallow-water ducks which 
| stick to old habits, although widgeon pre- 
fer succulent greens to dry grains. 

The canvasback is perhaps the grossest 
and most adaptative feeder of all. He'll 
take on full cargoes of roots and wild 
| grains which make him a royal bird on 
the hot platter. But he’s just as liable to 
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Make every 
hunting trip count 


this fall - Dont come 
home empty handed 


SHOOT A GENUINE 


BROWNING; 


ty; AUTOMATIC 
Wwaln7ee 
















Like 
World Famous “75” 
It’s Easy on the recoil 
N you take a Genu- 
ine Browning Automat- 
ic Shotgun into the marsh or 
field, you can rest assured that 
you have the fastest handling, the 
most perfectly balanced and the 
greatest shooting in the magazine 
type. Making ete successfully 
becomes a habit. You'll be amazed at the 
results—never fatigued—never flinchi 
from bruised or sore shoulders—no spoil 
aims. The “recoil” h has been harnessed j just 
like the world f. Te" The “kick’ 
never reaches your shoulder but leaves you un- 
disturbed for successive shots. All you need to 
do is aim and pull the trigger—the mechanism 
ejects the empty shell, cocks the hammer and 
reloads. A uine Browning lasts a life-time. 
Only the Genuine Browning Automatic has these 
exclusive Browning features of strength, safety 
and lormance — 1. Magazine Cut-off, 2. 
Double Extractors, 3. Forged Barrel Gui tide- 
ring, 4. Improved Saf , 5. Browning sys’ 
of choking — giving an even distribution of shot 
pattern, 6. All hand fitted—all hand finished, 
7. The original and genuine product of John 
M. Browning —“‘the father of modern fire-arms.” 


Available in Many Models 
Convertible 5-3 a? @ Permanent 3-Shot 
Browning Special... and Special Skeet Models 


Your guarantee of B quality is backed 
by 3 generations of gun g and the crea- 
— of many military arms now used by the 
Ask Authorized B 


vernment, 
your dealer for com- 
plete information. His complete Dealer Ca 
— will give it to you. , write us for literature. 





Browning Arms Company, Dept. A-11,St. Louis, Mo. 
THE GREATEST GUN 





VALUE ON THE MARKET 








Increasingly Popular! 
The D-W ’35 





D-W RECOIL PADS 
are used extensively—in EVERY STATE IN THE 
UNION— CANADA—ALASKA—MEXICO—PANA- 
MA—HAWAILI—ENGLAND—GERMANY—AUSTRA- 
LIA—INDIA—CHINA, ete. 
— Shooters recognize REAL 
Write for Folder 


360-C Sixth Sta. Elyria, “Ohie 
HUNTERS 


Fiendoil is the best combined oil and 
solvent—used on U.S. Rifle Ranges— 
only gun cleaner with original patent- 
ed formula—simply apply, no ram- 
rodding—at your Sports Store, 
eppamenings & Me ey ty 
Street, S. E ington, 0. C. 


merit — 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Recoil Pads 
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SHOOTING 





SHOT SHELLS 


Field 
turn degenerate, and will load up on 
crustaceans, fish and what-not until he be- 
comes rank as any old merganser. 

We are told that diving ducks must si- 
phon water with their food in order to 
accomplish digestion. Maybe so, but I 


|| once determined to my own satisfaction 
| there are exceptions to the rule. On that 


occasion canvasback, singly and in bunch- 
es, came to the pond where I was stationed 
and immediately started to guzzle water 
after the manner of lung- or gut-shot birds. 
Their distended necks and labored flight 
indicated they had previously taken on 
heavy loads of food. 

I traced the flight to a barley field 
perhaps a mile distant. Knowing the 
ground thereabout was dry as tinder, my 
curiosity was aroused, and I decided to 
investigate. As I advanced across the field 
several small bunches swung in and lit 
along a strip of stunted, unharvested bar- 
ley where perhaps a hundred ducks, mostly 
canvasbacks, were feeding. When I drew 
closer, they arose beyond shotgun range. 
One big, top-heavy drake, however, angled 
my way, and a long shot dropped him. I 
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call from pintails on the wing, mixed jp 
with whistling as they circle the stools, 
And they respond readily at times to three 
croupy notes made by inhaling the breath, 

The catcall of the redhead, the croak 
of the canvasback, the “pur-r-r” of les- 
ser scaup and the grating note of broad- 
bill add to the variety of calls. And there 
are several chatter or feed calls that are 
effective over actual feeding grounds. A 
sucking noise, made by striking the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth with great 
rapidity as the breath is inhaled, was a 
favorite with market hunters. 

The different species of geese, too, have 
distinctive notes which cannot be imitated 
with a single ‘call, vocal or instrumental, 
The fact is, the old-time professional goose 
caller seldom, if ever, employed a mechani- 
cal device in calling, but relied on a pecu- 
liar resonance of vocal cords. After a hard 
day he frequently developed laryngitis, 
And no wonder! As late as the nineties 





N the next issue H. L. Betten 





pee a behind your favorite bird dog 
or hound, with the gun you handle best 
- «make sure of your shells, too, by having 
dependable, fast, hard hitting Winchester 
Shells. Precision-manufactured in specially 


will give you additional infor- 
mation on the sport of water- 
fowl hunting. Don’t fail to read 
Part II of “SOMETHING 
ABOUT WILDFOWL.” 


found his neck, stiff as a poker, crammed 
so full of dry barley that it almost creaked 
when I bent it. 

Perhaps evolution will enable waterfowl 
to change feeding habits gradually without 
detriment to health. However, I am con- 
vinced that considerable duck sickness has 
developed from a steady diet of dry grain, 
rice in particular, when taken without 
ready access to water. Mallards, of course, 
are better adapted to assimilate dry food 
than other wildfowl. Possibly this is a 
quite recent evolutionary development fol- 
lowing close after extensive introduction 


developed loads to suit every kind of small 
game, all standard gauges. Rigidly held to the peak 
of improvement by inane-ailied production with 
Winchester World Standard Shotguns. Famous for 
clean-killing balanced pattern. 

You can get Winchester Shells for all average 
shooting, or for extra long range, as needed. For 
general use, buy Leaders or Repeaters. Or for econ- 
omy coupled with remarkable performance, Rangers. 
For all long-range gunning, get Winchester Leader 
Super Speed lacquered, or Repeater Super Speed 
unlacquered. Buy them TODAY. . ‘inchester 
apecting Arms Co., Dept. 5-C, New Haven, 
Conn., U. S. A. 











some of these professionals would guaran- 
tee a kill of fifty geese each to the members 
of a party they guided. 

In 1896, three San Francisco sportsmen, 
served by a local caller, killed 203 geese 
in a day near Elmira, California. Frank 
Maskey, a very clever game and pigeon 
shot, killed 124 geese during a morning’s 


FREE! Send for latest Winchester Shot Shell 
folder nae all loads and giving impor- 
tant details, including explanation of 


Winchester short shot string. 








NO DOUBT ABOUT IT! 


ONLY A GREAT WHISKEY COULD 
WIN SUCH NATIONAL 


Penn- Maryland 
Corp. 
A Division of 
National Distillers 
New York, N.Y. 











of agriculture in America. Wild geese are 
naturally equipped to feed dry, but in- 
variably finish off with a visit to water. 

Not the least of the professional hunter’s 
accomplishments was ability to read sky 
sign. Usually he could determine species 


| at a very great distance and was prepared 


to act accordingly. Of course, he was forti- 
fied by an intimate knowledge of the 
characteristics of each variety, and thus 
took advantage of peculiarities. This 
knowledge was decidedly important in con- 
nection with calling. 


HE average gunner has difficulty in 

distinguishing common species of ducks 
in flight, and some cannot draw a line be- 
tween these fowl and the plebian mud- 
hen. Moreover, when he shoots at a flock 
of ducks, he cannot or does not often give 
a thought to sex. Generally drakes and 
hens look alike to him, and to save his 
life he couldn’t state positively which he 
aimed at. 

Identification of species is inseparable 
from proficient calling. While the regula- 
tion mallard squawk is effective with 
other varieties at times, it falls far short 
of being a sure shot—even with mallards. 
This is one of several reasons why a call 
duck often fails to deliver the goods. As a 
matter of fact, the best human callers have 
it all over the call hen when it comes to 
versatility and real ability; for when you 
analyze calls of the various species, you 
find a wide difference in the notes and pitch 
of the quacking of ducks. This varies great- 
ly in volume too. 

Aside from the mallard, it may safely 
be said that ducks are not addicted to 
persistent quacking. After the middle of 
November, pintail, widgeon and teal re- 
spond more readily to a whistle than to 
the quacking call, particularly so after 
they catch sight of the decoys. The 
melodious “whee-uh, whee, whee-oo” of the 
sprig is familiar to every experienced duck 
hunter, as is the plaintive “whee-r-r-r” of 
the greenwing and the persistent whistling 
of wary widgeon. You often hear a chatter 


flight in the same locality that year. A 
small set of dead birds was employed by 
these guides, but they relied mainly on 
exceptional calling ability to bring the big 
birds over the pits. 

This was plain slaughter, of course; but 
in that era geese were unprotected at any 
season, being regarded as a great pest. 
Even so, all the geese killed in this man- 
ner were but a drop in a bucket compared 
with the decimation that resulted from un- 
bridled reclamation. 

Being able to determine species of ducks 
and geese at a glance, the market hunter 
could take full advantage of peculiarities. 
He knew to a tee just when towering 
birds would hang motionless momentarily 
at the top of their spring and was prepared 
for those foxy mallards which paid off 
sideways, and often backward, as_ they 
soared. He sensed instinctively intentions 
of circling birds—whether they intended 
to come closer or were about to stage a 
getaway. Invariably he picked the largest 
and plumpest birds in range, and reversed 
the general system of shooting first at the 
nearest mark. He rarely overlooked an 
opportunity to make a mass shot. And if 
a flock of canvasback sizzled up to his 
stand, he automatically doubled or trebled 
the lead given most puddle ducks. Also, if 
a flight of widgeon was on and the birds 
proved wary, he took a station still farther 
away from the decoys so as to intercept 
wide circling. 

So far as I know, there were no eighty- 
yard shooters among Western market 
hunters. Some confined their shooting to 
ducks within forty-five yards, and the 
majority seldom ventured a shot farther 
away than sixty yards, even with a 10- 
gauge gun. However, I doubt if Fred 
Kimble, generally conceded to have been 
one of America’s greatest wildfowl shots, 
could have beaten their scores by any a> 
preciable margin, within the distances at 
which they customarily shot. , 

Although practice makes perfect, still 
there is such a thing as natural ability ® 
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shooting, just as there is in the prize ring. 
In this last connection, Terry McGovern 
and Stanley Ketchel were great natural 
fighters who required little coaching and 
ring experience to reach the top. Also, 


| two of the greatest wildfowl shots I have 


known acquired most of their skill in a 
single season. 

The average sportsman, however, must 
travel a much longer route before he be- 
comes a good or even a passable shot. He 
will go off form quickly, too, if practice 
ceases, and he will have many unaccount- 
able off days. And in these times where can 
practice be had during the long closed 
season ? 

While trapshooting is a very fine com- 
petitive sport, it is or should be obvious 
that no fixed, mechanical system can af- 
ford beneficial all-round practice such as 
will greatly benefit the prospective wild- 
fowler. However, the much-neglected 
hand trap is one flexible mechanical agent 
which will afford a wide range of shots 
in very close imitation of field shooting. 

3ut the best practice—one available to 
sportsmen during many months of the 
year—is crow shooting. And it is fine 
sport, too! Moreover, if you are observant, 
you will learn plenty about gunning science 
and strategy, proper concealment, range 
estimates and leads from shooting the 
black rascals. 

Incidentally, you'll be doing a good turn 
for game birds in general. Here you will 
gain knowledge and skill which can be 
very profitably transferred to the wild- 
fowl field. It is an elastic sport, too, which 
enables you to learn much about the use 
of a call and decoys. And if you can 
locate grounds where crows drive across 
your stand fast and high before a brisk 
wind, you'll find them tough marks that 
will test your ability with the scatter-gun. 

(To be continued) 


PIGEONS, SPARKS OR LUCK? 
33) 


Stream, regardless of conditions. Each 
charter boat leaving the dock carried a 
pair of pigeons, always releasing one when 
farthest from the base. The other was 
retained until the inlet was entered. While 
this phase of their training may seem tedi- 
ous and rather drawn-out, it was accom- 
plished in less than a month. 

The final test was agfoul-weather drill 
all the way from Bimini, fifty miles 
straight across the Gulf Stream. After two 
similar flights, a bird was given rank as 
a trustworthy carrier and thereafter used 
as a true messenger. 

Little do any of these captains fear a 
minor mishap while snaking through the 
keys or fishing the Stream. They can sum- 
mon aid in short order, regardless of their 
position. And if any member of the party 
desires to send a message to any one at 
home, it is speedily accomplished. After 


— 


(Continued from page 


the message is taken from the bird at the | 
it is relayed by phone to the ad-| 


dock, 
dressee. 

Consider the case of the blue-marlin or 
broadbill follower who hangs a record fish, 
finds he is in for a long battle with night 
falling fast, and realizes that his friends 
ashore wil! become worried by his non- 
appearance. This has happened before. 
Mrs. Grinnell, for example, was stymied 
by a broadbill for twenty hours; Captain 
Gifford lost a blue marlin after midnight 
some fourteen miles from where he hooked 
the fish the morning before. In both cases 
a message-bearing pigeon would have al- 
layed any fear those ashore might have 
had for the safety of the anglers. 


There is only one drawback to the use 
of homing or carrier pigeons. They are 
definitely one-way messengers. No ac- 


knowledgment is possible, and assistance 


| 
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WILD LIFE RESTORATION 


By HARRY 
| BARTOW 
| HAWES 


Here, in plain lan- 
guage, are the 
clear, uncompro- 
mising facts about 
the mounting de- 
struction of Amer- 
ican wild life, with ! 
a survey of the sta- 

tus of game restoration. Not content with 
merely denouncing the forces of destruc- 
tion, the author proposes a definite pro- 
gram to remedy the situation—a program 
that needs the response of every sports- 
man in the country. Former Senator Hawes, 
the author of our “Duck Stamp” and 
“Black Bass” Laws, has devoted a lifetime 
to furthering conservation of game. You 
can do your part to help. Read this book, 
then act! Illustrated. $3.00 


At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Setting your own watch to the booming 
chimes of London's Big Ben! Nightly modern 
miracle—as only the magnificent new 
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_ Inspiring world programs from more for- 
eign stations than you have ever heard before 
—brought in with a degree of clarity and 
volume achieved only with SCOTT High 
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Bullet Direct Selectivity. Automatic 
Volume Control. Short Wave Station 
Locator. Distortionless Reception with 
SCOTT'S 35 Watts Class ‘‘A’’ output. 25 to 
16,000 cycle Full Range Hi-Fidelity — the 
only receiver giving you all the sparkling 
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The unparalleled performance of the new 
SCOTT is backed with a five year guarantee 
on all parts except tubes. Custom-built and 
sold direct from the laboratories on a 30 day 
trial (in U.S.A. only). Send TODAY for com- 

lete information—on the radio owned by 

oscanini, Rudy Vallee, Guy Lombardo, Al 
Jolson, Walter Winchell, and many other 
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SEND THIS COUPON 7//JAY- DETAILS FREE 


E. H. Scott Radic Laboratories, inc. 

4426 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 1 i1'5,Chicago, Ill. 
Send “PROOF” and details of superior tone and 
distance performance of new SCOTT RADIO. 
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Street 


City State 


Field 


| that may be a few scant miles away can 
not be called unless the home base can 
get in touch with it through some other 
means of communication after the carrier 
posts the news. But considering their orig- 
inal cost, negligible overhead and easy 
training, they are well worth the candle. 

At this time the Government is selling 
its stock of true carrier pigeons that were 
trained for war purposes. Their offspring 
are especially suited for this work. They 
will make dependable birds. And when a 
group of fishing and boating enthusiasts 
gets on the job, they can train a flock of 
pigeons in short order. It merely requires 
organization. 

Consider the case of a sportsman like 

| Ernest Hemingway, who has whipped 
down a hundred marlin, many of them 
really big fish, while cruising Cuban wa- 
| ters. And S. Kip Farrington, Jr., who 
| divides his fishing time among broadbill 
| swordfish, giant blue marlin and huge tuna. 
| Or a sportsman like Francis Low, with 
|a 705-pound tuna taken off Jersey to his 
| credit, and Ned Schafer, with an even 
heavier Nova Scotia tuna included in his 
string of trophies. Or Michael Lerner, 
| the New York angler who outfought four 
blue marlin in three days while fishing 
in the Gulf Stream off Bimini, and Francis 
Geer, who has the distinction of landing 
four large tuna in one day while chum- 
| ming Jersey waters. 

All these men cruised from twenty to 
fifty miles from their base to locate their 
game. It is doubtful that any one of these 
sportsmen could guess, to within a score, 
the countless number of times his quest of 
another record prize has led him far out 
of sight of land. An army is following in 
their wake. Provision should be made for 
contact with land. 

Radio as a means of intercommunication 
between small boats is not new. It has been 
used successfully for many years by the 
bootlegging industry in its effort to evade 
capture by patrol units, and it is to these 
modern smugglers that thanks are due for 
the experimental work they have done and 
the results they have achieved in this field. 

While at first their sets were bulky, ex- 
pensive and difficult to operate, they soon 
perfected two-way phone sets utilizing 
short waves that could be constructed for 
less than the cost of the high-grade 12/0 
reel found in the kit of many big-game 
enthusiasts. This type of set, a two-way 
phone set sending and receiving on one 
fixed wave only, is well fitted to the needs 
of the boating angler. No tuning, no ad- 
justments other than volume control, no 
specialized training is required—easier to 
| operate than a dial telephone. Merely turn 
one switch and talk. Turn another and 
listen to what the other fellow has to say. 
Definite, positive communication at small 
cost up to fifty miles or more, according 
to the size and output of the set. 





HE use of radio in emergency cases is 

obvious. Position and situation can im- 
mediately be reported. An acknowledgment 
can be obtained. The particular type of as- 
sistance required can be checked and in- 
telligent rescue operations effected. 

In addition to its primary use in times of 
stress, a set of this type can be used ad- 
vantageously by a fleet of boats to locate 
fish, whether they be small school fish or 
large game fish. In order to see how it 
would work out, let us suppose we are 
listening in on four boats, so equipped, 
operating out of Sandy Hook. Each has a 
map that has been divided off into small 
squares, so that positions can be reported 
with brevity and yet be accurate. 

The cruisers sailed at dawn after agree- 
ing to check in and report during the first 
minute of each even hour. Number One 
Boat has been selected as the key station 
\ to which each will report and from which 
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each will receive an acknowledgment. Each 
one can, of course, hear the reports of al] 
others. By noon the fleet is well scattered. 

12:00:00 M. “Boat Two calling Boat 
One.” 

12:00:03 P. M. “O. K., Boat Two. This 
is Boat One. What’s new ?” 

12:00:07 P. M. “Position K7. Trolling 
south. Plenty bluefish. Caught 25 last 
hour.” 

12:00:13 P. M. “O. K., Boat Two. Our 
position T6. Fishing poor.” 

All four boats now know that Boat Two 
is on the offshore edge of Mud Hole and 
that Boat One is well inside the shore edge 
of the Hole. 

12:00:17 P. M. “Boat Three calling Boat 
One.” 

12:00:20 P. M. “O. K., Boat Three, 
What luck?” 

12:00:23 P. M. “Position R5. [Cholera 
Banks, well east of the other boats.] Stay- 





ALT-WATER fishermen will 

want to start south after read- 
ing “NOW, IN PANAMA,” by 
Capt. G. M. O’Connell in the next 
issue. Giant sailfish, enormous 
barracuda, tarpon that just won’t 
stay in the water. And then 
there’s fresh-water fishing be- 
sides to vary the diet. 











ing here. Lots of small tuna. Heard Boat 
Two report and your answer.” 

12:00:30 P. M. “O. K., Boat Three.” 

12:00:33 P. M. “Calling Boat Four. 
Boat One calling Boat Four.” 

12:00:38 P. M. “Check Boat One. This 
is Boat Four. Got it all. Position X3. No 
fish here. Heading home. Will pass through 
the Hole on the way in for some of those 
blues.” 

12:00:48 P. M. “O. K., Boat Four. See 
you there. We're going too.” 

Position X3 places Boat Four fifteen 
miles south by east of Mud Hole. Too far 
to make the Cholera Banks, but within 
easy strike of those blues. Otherwise Boat 
Four might have docked with an empty 
fish box. Four lookouts are better than 
one. 

Boat Five is just rounding the Hook on 
the way out for an afternoon’s fishing. He, 
too, knows where to go. He won't waste 
a lot of precious time trolling the middle 
ground inshore of the Hole. He throws 
his switch and checks in with Boat One 
reporting “Now at sea.” 

About fifty seconds for the reports and 
the acknowledgments ! al 

In no way were their fishing activities 
interrupted. Three boats—One, Four and 
Five—got some important fishing informa- 
tion. The same would be true whether they 
were chumming for blues or tuna, night 
or day, whether they were off Jersey, off 
Long Island or a thousand miles down the 
coast. 

A boat captain may not feel inclined at 
first thought to pull other boats into an 
area of good fishing that is being enjoyed 
without competition. However, when it 1s 
realized that other boats are on the watch 
and will undoubtedly lead him to fish at 
some other time, he will agree that he will 
enjoy better fishing in the long run if he 
avails himself of the radio idea and joins 
the gang, instead of sticking to lone-wolf 
tactics. 

Some skeptic may ask, of what benefit 
such a set would be in case of fire, when 
it became impossible to get to the radio, 
or if it became disabled in some way? Te 
these we might answer that if at the 
scheduled report period any boat fails t 
come on the air, the others immediately 
draw in on the last position reported DY 
that particular boat. Further, the set cat 
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Merit ALONE—the ability to RE-CREATE 
nature—won for Jonas Bros. their place as top 
ARTISTS in Taxidermy. That's why many sports- 
men send trophies half around the world to 
Jonas! The trophies of your big hunt deserve 
the skilled treatment that Jonas ONLY can give 
These artists, with their minute knowledge of 
animal fern nef PLUS wide experience in ac- 
tual HUNTING, re-create nature for YOU at a 
cost no greater—often LESS—than ordinary work. 


Write Today for 
FIELD GUIDE & CATALOG 


Write on your business letterhead—or send 10c 
stamps or coin—for beautiful Art Catalog show- 
ing famous JONAS mounts, rugs, robes. novel- 
ties. Valuable illustrated FIELD ‘GUIDE shows 
how to skin animals for mounting, take meas- 
urements—everything you need to know from the 
moment you pull the trigger. Write today! 
1021 
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Denver 
Colorado 





























A Wise Hunter Never 
Ignores Physical Comfort 


And here are garments that give it to him in 
all weathers, under every condition. 
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lar, durability and easy-shooting action, 


Go to your local sporting goods dealer 
or write for full details and prices. 
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be built in alongside the controls and thus 
be handy at all times. The receiving switch 
in each boat may be left open, so that in 
the event of trouble or other important 
news falling between scheduled periods any 
boat can raise the entire fleet in a jiffy. 

The system can be improved upon by es- 
tablishing a permanent station at the dock. 
It would only require close attention a 
minute or two each hour, while serving 
as the key station at all times. In case 
of emergency the boys at the dock would 
have all the information they needed and 
possibly be in a better position to direct 
operations, since they could contact other 
points by phone. They would profit by the 
fishing reports at all times. The bulletin 
board would be a source of interest. 

A shore station would allow a greatly 
increased field of operation in that anyone 
on shore desiring for any urgent reason to 
get in touch with an angler far at sea 
could do so right from his own home. 
Merely phone the dock. The shore station 
would do the rest. This need often arises. 

Distance at sea is measured in terms of 
time as well as in miles. The average small 
cruiser hesitates to venture beyond the 
“two-hours-out” limit. For some that 
means twenty miles from shore, and for 
others it means over thirty miles, accord- 
ing to the cruising speed of the boat. Pro- 
tected by radio, these same cruisers would 
not hesitate to go farther from shore in 
their effort to locate big fish, secure in the 
knowledge that they could be reached in- 
stantly if needed for any reason at home 
or at business and that the shore station 
would call them immediately in case of a 
storm warning issued by the Government 
Weather Bureau. 

Some that at present would not think of 
staying offshore overnight might do so 
under these same circumstances. They 
would then be on the ground at sunup, 
often a most important time. Week-end 
jaunts would not be so hazardous. More 
marlin would be landed off the coast from 
Long Island down to the Carolinas if small 
cruisers could extend their range to take 
in the near-by Gulf Stream. It is only a 
question of time before some live boating 
organization puts this plan into effect. 

Don’t be surprised if some day you read 
in the paper that Mr. Whosis bought a 
thousand shares of Fish pf. while trolling 
the Gulf Stream in his cruiser. He just 
landed a record marlin. Don’t be startled 
by a photo of Mr. Whatsis radioing his 
order from his fishing boat offshore to sell 
Tuna common short. He just lost a big one. 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


Fish and Game Department was 
prised. Here is Mr. Synder's story: 
“Among the Green Mountains in south- 
ern Vermont lies a beautiful lake some 
2,300 feet above sea-level. It is called 
Grout Pond and is fed entirely by springs. 
This is about a mile and a half long and 
three-quarters of a mile wide. The water 
is pure and cold, and the bottom can be 
seen at a depth of twenty feet or more. 
“For some reason or other, however, the 
bass that live in this water are especially 
difficult to catch. It seems that the weather 
conditions have to be just about right be- 
fore the fish will strike anything. I have 
fished for bass in this lake a good many 
years without catching anything but an 
occasional medium-sized smallmouth, 
“The day finally came, after several 
years of patience—but that day compen- 
sated me for all my trials and tribulations. 
It was October 17, 1934, when I slipped 
the landing net under a small-mouth black 
bass that weighed 8 pounds and 6 ounces 
Second in the Small-Mouth Black Bass 
(Continued on page 83) 
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a dh. to Rane oe book tells how 
y share i 750.00 in awards 

Pnctuding FREE Plymouth automo- 

biles for careful pelt preparation . 

in Sears 7th National Fur Show. Also 

how Searsactas youragent, getting you 

highest value we believe obtainable for 

your furs. Your copy is FREE. Mail 

coupon below. 

w—mwewew er e = eee ee ew eee eee 


Mail to > point below nearest to you: 
SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 


betel tl Te) | 






NOW 





Please mail me, without cost or obl 


tion, fur shipping 
tags and latest edition of pers.’ 


“Tips to Trap) 
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The 1935 National Casting Tournament 


HIS year’s National Casting Tour- 
nament, held in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, one of the most popular fish- 
ing states in America, drew entries 
from the largest number of casting clubs 
represented at any National Tournament. 
Entries in the bait-casting events were 
slightly less than at some other National 
meets in the past, but there were more 
contestants in the fly events, especially the 
Dry Fly, than have ever 
competed before. 

Although serious com- 
petition came from cast- 
ers from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and other 
Eastern states — from 
Florida, Texas, Minne- 
sota, California, Wiscon- 
sin and practically every 
section of the United 
States—the eight indi- 
vidual national cham- 
pionships and the five 
all-round championships 
went to five clubs. These 
were the clubs of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with four in- 
dividual and two all- 
round championships; 
Chicago, with two indi- 
vidual and two all-round 
championships; St. 
Louis, with one individ- 
ual and one all-round 
award; Seattle, Wash- 
ington, with one indi- 
vidual championship, and 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, with 
one all-round award. 

The Cleveland club, 
paced by Eddie Brad- 
don, the most consis- 
tent winner since the 
days of George Chatt and Bill Stanley, 
produced easily the leading team. It was 
not by any means a one-man team either, 
as Braddon was ably supported by Ernest 
Liotta, Jr., Ernest Liotta, Sr., Me 4 Ac- 
cetta and, in the women’s event, by Mrs. 
Liotta. 

Howard Chatt, with two first places, 
was the star of the Chicago Casters in 
this meet, but was consistently supported 
on second- and third-place winnings by 
Charlie Edwards, Nick Schroeder, Ed 


By Frank Steel 


(Holder of the World’s Dry Fly Record) 


Sutter, Herb Lang, Jr., and Frank Steel. 

Joe Weber of St. Louis is already one 
of the star casters of the country and is 
going ahead fast every year. 

Ralph Lyttaker of Seattle, and E. E. 
Cavanaugh of Fort Dodge, lowa, are con- 
sistently great all-round casters in the fly 
events. They proved it again this year 
as they have for the last three seasons. 

The Distance Fly Event saw the rising 





Ernest Liotta, Jr.. winner of the Distance Fly event, doing his stuff. Eddie “a te 
Braddon, the All-Round Champion, is line tender y 


of a new star—Ernest Liotta, Jr.—called 
“Sib” for short. This high-school boy, 
from a great casting family in Cleveland, 
sprang a smashing surprise by taking first 
place with an average of 134% feet. This 
is the second-best distance fly casting ever 
done at a National Tournament, being sur- 
passed only by Marvin Hedge’s world- 
record average of 141 feet at St. Louis 
last year. It was unfortunate that entirely 
unequal wind conditions prevented a com- 
parison of the distance fly-casting abilities 


of these two greatest distance casters. At 
Milwaukee, Marvin Hedge, casting into 
the teeth of a very bad head wind, could 
get only a 117-toot average. Whether 
Hedge could have beaten “Sib” Liotta’s 
13414-foot average, casting with the wind 
as Liotta did, is, of course, an unanswered 
question. Perhaps the 1936 National Tour- 
nament, to be held at Portland, Oregon, 
will provide a definite answer. 

Second place in the 
Distance Fly went to 
Jack Sparks of Hous- 
ton, Texas, with a 121- 
foot average. Sparks 
dry flies his “lay,” or 
preliminary casts, in a 
very unorthodox _ but 
quite sensational man- 
ner. He dry flies his 
lay casts with about 90 
feet of line out, and 
then “shoots” without 
putting the line or 
leader down on the wa- 
ter until the final or 
“shoot cast.” 


HERE is one out- 

standing similarity 
in the casting methods 
of Marvin Hedge, “Sib” 
Liotta and Jack Sparks. 
\ll three of them cast 
with two hands, one 
hand holding the rod 
and the other—of equal 
importance — handling 
the line. With the ex- 
ception of Eddie Brad- 
don, no other caster did 
y using two 
hands, I mean that a full 
arm pull of the left 
hand and arm is used both on the “pick 
up” and on the forward cast, in order to 
give speed and power to both the back 
cast and the forward cast. At Milwaukee 
this full use of the left hand spelled the 
difference between the really great dis- 
tance casters and the _ just “good” 
casters. Third and fourth places in the 
Distance Fly were taken by Ralph Lyt- 
taker of Seattle, with a 11824-foot average, 
and G. L. McLeod of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
with a 118'4-foot average. McLeod is @ 
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new caster at the National and if he learns 
the full use of the left hand after the man- 
ner of Hedge and Liotta, McLeod is going 
to make the champions “step.” Hedge, 
casting against the wind, took fifth place 
with a 117-foot average. 

The other Distance Fly event—the Sal- 
mon Fly—went to Eddie Braddon, the in- 
dividual star of the meet. Eddie established 
a new world’s record in this event—an 
average of 158% feet—supplanting Jules 
Cuenin’s former record of 154 feet 3 
inches. Braddon also took the world’s rec- 
ord for a single cast with 164 feet—re- 
placing a record held for many years by 
Fred Peet of Chicago. E. E. Cavanaugh 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa, was second with 


Joe Weber, of St. Louis, broke the world’s 
record in the %;-ounce Distance Bait event 


145% feet—just 114 feet ahead of Joe | 


Weber of St. Louis. Ralph Lyttaker was 
fourth with a 143-foot average and Dr. 
Merrill of Columbus, Ohio, was fifth with 
a 13834-foot average. 

The outstanding casting in the Distance 
Bait events was done by Joe Weber, the 
fast-coming star from St. Louis. Joe 
stepped out in the 5¢-oz. Distance Bait event 
and “copped” all the world’s records there 
are in this competition. He had an average 
of 35114 feet, with a long cast of 359 feet. 
The world’s-record average which Weber 
broke was 321.6 feet, held by Jules P. 
Cuenin of San Francisco; while the single- 
cast record was formerly held by Karl 
Kinnear at 344 feet. C. K. Higgins of St. 
Louis took second place with an average 
of 317 feet; with Al Foss of Orlando, 
Florida, third, with a 30624-foot average. 
Fourth and fifth places were a tie between 
Eddie Braddon of Cleveland and Max 
Gazan of Detroit, with a 303-foot average. 


UCH the same casters divided up 

Yi honors in the other quite similar 
Distance Bait event—the 3¢-0z. Here Ed- 
die Braddon took first place with an aver- 
age of 270 feet—a new world’s-record 
average. L. C. Torkelson, of St. Paul, was 
second with a 26224-foot average. Al Foss 
was third with a 262-foot average. Tony 
Accetta was fourth with a 261-foot aver- 
age and Joe Weber fifth, with a 25734-foot 
average. 

The accuracy fly contests—the Dry Fly 
and the Wet Fly—were both cast under 
wind and light conditions that very defi- 
nitely favored certain portions of the field 
over others. The Dry Fly event started at 
0:30 o'clock in the morning and finished 
at 6:30 in the evening. All forenoon the 
sun, shining over the shoulders of the cast- 
ets, gave good visibility, while the after- 
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OR 1936, we haven’t changed its 
horsepower ... or its speed range 
... or its world’s lightest weight of 

| 2442 pounds. Thousands of sales, 

| plus hundreds of enthusiastic, un- 

| solicited testimonials prove that 

no sounder fundamental specifi- 

| cations were ever built into an out- 
| board for fishing skiffs, resort and cot- 
| tagers’ boats, canoes and yacht tenders. 





The price, too, stays at $55 ... but 
now, more than ever, the $55 Sports- 
man buys everything most people want 
in a light, utility outboard. See it. Your 
dealer will soon have one. Write for 
literature and his name. 


‘OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
4231 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


EVINRU Ds 
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1936 
Sportsman 


FEATURES 


e@ New stream-lined, weed- 


less-type gear housing 
with Grease Seals that 
Prevent  grease-leakage 
and keep the motor 
clean. 


e@ Automatic exhaust cut- 


out provides still easier 
starting and steadier 
slow-speed running. 
Underwater exhaust dis- 
charges completely and 
directly into propeller 
slip-stream (No relief 
holes whatever in muf- 
fler tube through which 
noise and gases can es- 
cape above water). 

@ Combination scoop 
and plunger pump 
cooling. 

@ One-lever speed 
control, with new 
flexibility from ex- 
treme low trolling to 
top speed. 

@ New type check valve 
carburetor with  si- 
lencer and semi-auto- 
matic choke. 

@ Fuel economy up to 
3% hours of average 
speed running on a 
gallon. 


e “Hooded Power” com- 


pletely protects ignition 
system, carburetor and 
flywheel against rough 
handling, rain and 
spray. 
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THE NEW MATTHEWS 





320 Bay Side, Port Clinton, Ohio 
“Wherever You Cruise... 





Speeds to 35 
Diesel power is available. 


THE “38” PLAYBOAT 


can be had in either single or 
twin screw—has large forward 
toilet with enormous locker space 
—four deep-spring comfortable 
berths in cabin-—large open gal- 
ley with sink, stove and icebox— 
aft cockpit nearly 16 feet long— 
canopy shortened for fishing. 
miles per hour. 


PRICE $5680 AND UP 
AFLOAT PORT CLINTON 


“38” PLAYBOAT IS READY! 


And what a boat this new 1936 model is for Southern fishing this winter! Acclaimed 
by sportsmen everywhere as the finest off-shore hull built in America. Thirty-eight 
feet ten inches of husky rugged cruiser that will take anything that comes along 


the finest in Matthews’ 46 years of building quality boats. ue 
The “38” Playboat is but one of the 21 different Matthews cruisers in “38”, 7 
and “50” footers. Send today for general catalogue of “America’s Finest Cruisers. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY ®"* °%S 


48 Columbus Hotel Arcade 


Miami, Fla., now open. 


You'll Find A Matthews” 


















duck boat faite, Nen-ctahatle, Stems & 
where. Check as baggage, carry by hand or . 
All sizes, Use with your outboard. Fully guaranteed. Write for free cata’ 


Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co. 


491 Harrison St. 


There's Ducks for Youewitha “KALAMAZOO” 


Bring home your limit with a “Kalamazoo” 


—the folding. puncture-proof 
silent, steady, Non-sinkable. Strong but let, Oo oe. 
log. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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New All Transparent 
Box for Eyed Trout 


and Salmon Flies 
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heavy Pyra-shell, it 


satisfactory service. 
always visible from all 
x 3 “x I“ 

your dealer cannot 


supply 
postpaid 


$1.00 brings it 


The Bill DeWitt line covers a com- 
plete assortment of casting and troll- 
ing baits including the well-known 
Natural Minnow, the latest develop- 
ment in lure manufacture. 


Write for Catalog No.5 
Showing the complete line 


Brit DEWITT Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co. Inc. 
AUBURN, N-Y. 


arerP 
Again, Jones 


SWEEPS THE BOARD! 
FIRST 


in EVERY FLY EVENT 
also Women's 5 Accuracy Bait 


at National Casting Tournament 
Held at Milwaukee, Aug. 22-25, 1935. 


Also Important Winnings in Europe— 
Llandrindod Wells; Crystal Palace, 
London; Paris, France. 


“The Line of Champions” 


S.A.JONES LINE CO. 


NORWICH, NEW YORK 


Keeps Leather in Condition 
Insurance Against Wet Feet 


For over thirty years Sportsmen have been 
using SNOW-PROOF, Leather’s Best 
Friend on hunting boots, hiking shoes and 
leather equipment of all kinds, No matter 
how wet the going may be, you'll keep 
your feet dry with SNOW-PROOF on your 
shoes. If your dealer cannot supply you. send 
s his name and we will fill your order direct upon receipt 
of price, 3% oz. cans 25¢. 16 oz. cans T5e. 
The SNOW-PROOF CO., Middletown, N. Y. 





AMAZING AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Alvpinne type, constantly tells travel direction. N. E. 
W. Sticks to windshield. $2.00 with compensator. 


TELECHIMES 
Modern Chime signal for lovely homes, Hy eka 
and buzzers with rich cathedral tones, $6.8 
SAMUEL GOLDSTEIN 
Re —— Patent Attorney inventions 
trade-marks registered, low rate 
275 E. Gunhill Rd., N. Y. C. Write to- day for cireular 


FIT-U CREEPERS for 


Hunters, Fishermen, Trappers, 
' Hikers, Walking on Ice 


Will fit any size or any kind 


bells 


patented, 








$1.50 Per Pair 
te 8 gue 
in 


joosen or tighten. Ask for 
cireular “ith ustrating our Full 
Line of Creepers. 
Staatsburg Ice Tool Works 
Staatsburg New York 
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noon casters had to cast directly into the 
sun. The wind started out with only medi- 
um velocity, went up to almost gale in- 
tensity in the middle of the afternoon and 
then became calm as a mill pond toward 
evening. Ralph Lyttaker, one of the finest 
accuracy-fly men in America, drew third 
position and slipped in a beautiful 97% 
game before the contest had hardly gotten 
under way. With the wind mounting and 
the visibility getting worse, Lyttaker’s 
score stood out all alone until Judge E. E. 
Cavanaugh, last year’s Dry Fly Champion, 
came up and shot a very creditable 95% 
score. No one came anywhere near this 
score for another long succession of cast- 
ers until the middle of the afternoon, when 
Eddie Braddon and Frank Steel dropped 
in 94% scores for a tie for third position. 
Later Herb Lang, Jr., a 16-year-old Chi- 
cago boy casting in his first National 
Tournament, tied Cavanaugh for second 
place. After the wind had gone down in 
the evening, four Wisconsin dry-fly men— 
Earl Duffy of Milwaukee, Walter Dam- 
steegt of Waukesha, and Hank Brus and 
Ralph Hungerford of Kenosha, slipped in 
95% scores. All four of these men were 
casting at their first National Tourna- 
ment and are to be congratulated on their 
excellent showing. 

The Wet Fly event was high-lighted by 
two perfect scores—by Howard Chatt of 
Chicago and Ernest Liotta, Sr. Chatt won 
the cast-off, but both scores count in a tie 
for the World’s Wet Fly record held by 
Geo. Chatt, Wm. Stanley and Eddie Brad- 
don. This is the only case where father 
and son (George and Howard Chatt) are 
tied for a world’s casting record. Follow- 
ing the two perfect scores, came two 99% 
scores. Max Gazan of Detroit put through 
one of these against a side wind—a very 
fine game and the only high-placing score 
made against this side wind. Chas. Ward 
of Pittsburgh got the other 99% score. Dr. 
Merrill chalked up a 98% on as did 
Roy Fox of Fort Dodge, R. R. Reamer 
of Kansas City, and Marvin 4 eh 

The %-oz. Ace uracy Bait game resulted 
in a second National Championship for 
| Howard Chatt, with a score of 97%. An- 
other Chicago bait expert, Charley Ed- 
wards, was second with 96% and Art 
Blank pretty well cinched the honors for 
Chicago in this event by shooting into a 
95% tie for third position with E. E. Cava- 
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naugh, Tony Accetta, Ernest Liotta, Jr, 
and Harry Buchanan, Jr. of Dover, N, ). 

The last event of the four- day tourna. 
ment—the 5¢-oz. Accuracy Bait—was an 
opportunity for the great all-round star of 
the meet, Eddie Braddon, to stage a Roman 
Holiday. Eddie had already won two in. 
dividual championships—the Salmon Fly 
and the %-oz. Distance Bait—and had 
enough lead so that the casters were say- 
ing, “If Eddie Braddon doesn’t blow up, 
he has the All-Round Championship i in his 
pocket.” Instead of just not “blowing up,” 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is the angler’s own for 

the discussion of —- concern- 
ing fresh and salt water fish and fishing, 
New methods and kinks valuable to other 
fishermen are welcomed for publication, 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope, 











Eddie stepped out in the “plug” event and 
tied Bob y 5 adie s ma s record with 
a 99% score for first place in the event 
having the largest number of entries of any 
in the tournament. This gave Eddie the 
All-Round Championship to himself. 

Second place in the Plug Accuracy re- 
sulted in a tie between Nick Schroeder 
and Edward Sutter, both of Chicago, with 
scores of 98%. Charley Edwards, also of 
Chicago, and Lloyd Crandall of Milwau- 
kee, finished in a tie for fourth and fifth 
places with 97% scores. 

The divisional championships were pret- 
ty well scattered. The All-Round Accuracy 
Fly award was a tie between Howard 
Chatt of Chicago and E. E. Cavanaugh. 
Charley Edwards took the All-Round Ac- 
curacy Bait average; and Joe Weber 
brought the All-Round Distance Bait 
Championship to St. Louis. There were 
many brilliant casters in this great tourna- 
ment, some of whom were winners and 
many of whom the wind or light condi- 
tions barred from their chance to prove 
their quality, but when it comes to splet- 
did form all through the eight events, for 
consistency, poise, and competitive spirit, 
all the honors go to Eddie Braddon, the 
finest caster in America today—and the 
greatest All-Round Champion since the 
days of Bill Stanley and Geo, Chatt! 


TUNA FISHERMAN’S PARADISE 


By Lansdell Anderson 


NEW field in big-game, salt-water 
angling was opened up the latter part 
of August when Michael Lerner, promi- 
nent New York sportsman, boated five 
large tuna in three days while fishing in 
Lobster Bay, Nova Scotia. ’ 
Wedgeport, small bayside town, an easy 
half hour's drive from Yarmouth, was the 
scene of intense excitement when Lerner 
docked with two tuna as a result of his 
first day’s angling and the native market 
fishermen realized the attention Wedge- 
port was bound to attract throughout the 
angling world. And as Lerner returned to 


| the wharf on the following two days with 


larger tuna each time, and American 


| sportsmen, visiting other sections of Nova 
| Scotia in search of tuna, started piling into 


Wedgeport and other tuna enthusiasts be- 
gan to arrive from the United States, 
Wedgeport became “rod-and-reel-minded” 
overnight. Harpoons gave way to rods and 
pulpits to fishing chairs. Whale dories’ 
forward thwarts, fitted with the usual type 
of rod gimble used in regulation fishing 
chairs, gained the instant approval of 
anglers. 

Tuna had been harpooned in the quiet 


waters of Lobster Bay for many years, 
but never before in Wedgeport history had 
an angler ore in landing a tuna on 
rod and reel. In fact, until Michael Lerner 
posted what is believed to be a North 
American tuna record, it is doubtful that 
more than one or two of these big fish had 
ever been hooked in this section, although 
market fishermen report having seen vast 
schools of big tuna year after year i 
Lobster Bay waters, where the fish re 
main about two months before starting 
their long trek back to southern waters 

Michael Lerner, who had whipped dows 
six giant blue marlin while fishing Bahama 
waters the previous month, was accofi- 
panied on his Wedgeport trip by Captain 
Tom Gifford; and the writer assisted Car 
tain Gifford. 

Using a 14/0 reel, 54-thread line andé 
30-ounce hickory rod-tip, Lerner prov 
too strong and able for any tuna tempted 
by the — bait, which was a W 
mackerel. A 12/0 hook completed the rig. 
Fishing iced a 14-foot whale dory, 
brought the first tuna, a 378- pounder 
gaff in just 40 minutes and followed it # 
immediately by boating a 311-pound tu 
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in 32 minutes. The next day a 500-pound 
fish, hooked in the hinge of the jaw, proved 
stubborn and required 2 hours and 47 min- 
utes of tough angling to subdue, as it towed 
the dory many miles. Captain E. V. Le- 
Blanc’s boat stood by. 

The length of time required to boat the 
fish taken on the third day was truly re- 
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Howard in his effort to boat the smaller tuna quick- 
anaugh. ly, in order that he would have another 
ind Ac- chance for a really big fish before the 
Weber change of tide—an important factor in 
se Bait Lobster Bay tuna fishing. A 270-pound 


specimen was brought alongside in 17 min- 
utes, while a scrappy tuna weighing 390 
pounds was whipped to a standstill in 20 
minutes. 

After following the tuna game along the 
entire Atlantic Coast from Nova Scotia to 
the Bahamas, it is the opinion of the writer 
that Lobster Bay, Yarmouth County, af- 
fords unequalled tuna fishing and that some 
tremendous fish will be hung on the scales 
there. It is now up to the local market 
fishermen to convert their fish boats into 
suitable charter boats and, above all, to 
keep the game there free from the unethical 
and unsportsmanlike practices strongly in 
evidence in the handling of tuna fishing at 
certain other points. 

Epitor’s Note: Since the above was 
written, Mr. Lerner has made a return 
trip to Wedgeport, where he fished for 
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y about a week. During this time he brought 
pot his catch of tuna to the staggering total 
1 Lesa of 26 fish, weighing 5,536 pounds, or just 
a North about 234 tons. That says enough for the 
ful that tuna fishing possibilities in Lobster Bay. 


There is a tide rip in Lobster Bay where 
hundreds of tuna feed on the small surface 
fish at every change of the tide. Tommy 
Gifford says that Wedgeport possesses the 


- fish had 
although 
seen vast 


year i : ; 
fish re greatest tuna grounds in the world. We 
startial believe him ! 
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NOVEMBER AND THE 
CONTEST 


HEN this issue appears 
newsstands—October 15th—three 
Classes and Divisions will have been 
closed; namely the Brook and Brown 


on the 


ine and 4 


é Laie Trout Classes and the Eastern Division 
pe of the Rainbow-Steelhead Class. These 
ia é Closed on October Ist. The Lake Trout, 
dory, _— and Marlin Cc lasses will close on 
under ‘ ovember Ist. Don't forget, however, that 
wed it UP you have a whole month, after a fish has 
yund tum en caught, in which to get your affidavit 


to the Prize Fishing Contest Editor. 
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Besides those already mentioned. there 
are 13 other Classes and Divisions which 
do not close until either December Ist or 
January Ist, 1936. In other words, after 
November Ist, there will still be one or 
more of 78 prizes, totalling $2080.00, for 
you to take a crack at. 

Since the rules and conditions are not 

































































Michael Lerner caught five tuna in three days, at Wedgeport, Nova Scotia. They | 
weighed 378, 311, 500, 270 and 390 pounds 


published in this issue—and will not be 
published any more this season—we will 
be very glad to send a copy of them upon 
request, as well as any other information 


concerning our Contest. Remember, this | 
year sees the 25th Anniversary of the Field | 


& Stream Annual Prize Fishing Contests ; 
so let’s put ’er over with a bang! 
For Once He Told the Truth 


FISHERMAN: “I tell you it was that 
long. I never saw such a fish!” 

Frienp: “I believe you.”—IVall Street 
Journal, 


SOME TROUT STREAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 
PART 5 
By Henry D. Collins 


5—Too Many Orstructions. Sections 
of some streams are jams of brush, debris 
and scatterings of flood flow, frequently to 
the extent of making it inaccessible to the 
fly fisherman; yet such a stream may con- 
tain many a sizable trout for the angler. It 
is always well if we know when to leave 


When extended she Div 


sions 
AS any Length ¢ 


wid Y 
Fig. 1 


well enough alone in all improvement work. 


One’s conscience and stream experience | 


should always be his guide. Spots can 
easily be opened up if deemed necessary. 

5A—Too Few Osstructions. Obstruc- 
tions serve the trout in numerous ways. 
It is very necessary to see that they are 
not lacking. They should take the form of 
hides, barriers, retards or diversions. Many 





SUPREME 
$25.00 


co 


BUILT FROM 
EXPERIENCE 


The outstanding long manufac- 
turing experience back of Pflueger 
Reels insures their pleasing per- 
formance wherever used. Natu- 
rally Pflueger Reels have the 
preference of fishermen who ap- 
preciate fine reel construction 
and who demand the greatest 
value in any price class. Pflueger 
Reels and Baits are in styles and 
sizes for any fisherman—or any 
kind of fishing. 
Ask for our Pocket Catalog 
and Fishing Guide. 


Sent FREE on 
request. 
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Pflueger NOBBY _ 
Satin Finish Nickalum. A New 
Reel Light in Weight. 

No. 1963...+2+++0e00++$8.00 


Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yd........$5.50 
No. 1894—80 yd........ $6.50 
No. 1893L—60 yd. Light 
Spool oo eeceeeeeeeess $6.00 
40-I1b. Muskal- 
lunge caught at 
Hayward, Wis. by 
Sergt. Alex Gas- 
perik of Chicago, 
using a Supreme 
Reel. 





Pflueger TEMPLAR 
No. 141934—400 yd. ... $32.50 
No. 142012—500 yd.... $39.00 


A combination fishing guide 

and catalog of Pflueger Reels, 

| Lures and equipment for any 

| s fishing in fresh or salt water. 
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The Enterprise . Co. 
Dept. FSI! “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 

Catalog No. 155. 





Heddons RIVER-RUNT 


TT en 
or 


Robert Page 
Lincoln 


Sportsman and Au- 
thor. He says: “A 
dandy little lure and 
a fine caster is your 
‘River-Runt-Spook’.” 


“River-Runt-SPOOK” 


Marvelous Fish-Getter 
NOT made of wood. You 
can see through them, but 
they will not break.‘‘Better 
than a bucket of live min- 
nows.”’ The “big babies’’ 
can’t oun the teasing, wiggling action of this min- 
now-like lure. Try it for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, etc.; 
also for salt-water game fish. 

Three Models 

“Slow-Sinker” for those lazy big ones . $1.00 

“Floater-and-Diver” for snaggy waters . $1.03 

“Jointed-Floater” with extra kick to tail, $1.25 

New “Shore-Minnow” Finishes (X-Ray effect) 
Duplicates appearance of those little transparent 
“shore-minnows’’, whose ribs are visible when held to 
the light. XRS-‘‘Silver-Shiner’’ >; XRG-‘'Glisten- 
ing-Green’’; XRY-‘‘ Yellow Perch’; also other 
standard finishes. 
If your dealer cannot supply, order direct. 
Heddon “Pal” Steel Rod 

The ideal rod = cast these small light lures, as well as 
heavy ones. equaled for whip, balance, lightness 
and power. “The R Rod of Steel with Bamboo Feel.”’ (155) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. F-111, Dowagiac, Mich. | 


Pp, Suite of America’s Finest Bamboo Rods “ 
PROTECTS AGAINST 





























PLUS PERFECT COMFORT 


You'll praise your Pendleton jacket every time 


you play during extreme weather. The closely 
woven fabric insulates against cold—water- 
proofed, it protects against rain. Handsomely 
tailored with zipper front, bellows back, sleeve 
and side tabs. Perfect for other outdoor sports. 
Featured at all A. G. Spalding & Bros. stores 
at men's shops, department and sporting 
goods stores. Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portiand, 
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Flat Reck Hide 

















Fig, 2 


a desirable riffle, productive of much trout 
food, fails to produce fish in size or num- 
bers in the waters adjacent thereto, 
no other reason than the lack of security 
which 
placed obstructions and hides. No trout will 
long remain in a riffle, or other fast water, 
or near by it, unless he feels safe, despite 
the fact that he likes to hang around close 


for 


would be afforded by properly 


— Float i 


Fig. 3. 


to his boarding house. Obstructions serve 
to keep him where you want him. When we 
think of trout, we are likely to overlook 
their habits of laziness, because we picture 
them as habitants of our swiftest streams. 
Trout do not believe in working hard- 
er than necessary. In swift water they 
are seldom racing the current. On the con- 
trary, they are in the backwater aaa 


Board | Ride ¢ py E tab I 
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Fig. 4 


to a bottom barrier or outcropping rock. 
When a stream has not sufficient hides, 
and the water is too smooth, and there is 
no protection from vermin and few rest 
spots, building hides with upturned flat 
stones held up from the stream bottom by 
smaller rocks placed under the down- 
stream end, give excellent cover. See Figs. 

6—Too Many Boutpers. This is not a 
very common fault in our streams. It is 


Dams and Dam type mt 





Fig. 5 


usually most common in streams of rapid 
flow. Dam construction, that is creating 
more backwaters, will relieve this situation, 
dev eloping much desirable fly water, also 
giving bottom cover to the waters above 
by the submerged boulders therein and 
hides constructed before building ry dam. 
6A—Too Few Boutpers. See 
(To be continued) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SILK LINES IN SALT WATER 


Can you tell me if a silk casting line will lag 
in salt water long enough to pay for the ¢&. 
pense? We fish for weakfish in Little Egg Hay. 
bor, New Jersey. The water only averages eight 
feet. The ‘fish are’ c: aught on top at slack tide 
The ordinary linen line soon sinks and oyster 
fish swallow the bait. 

Last summer I tried several line dressings 
on the linen line but none of them were satis. 
factory. The sporting-goods dealers here won't 
recommend a silk line. They claim the salt water 
makes it useless in a short time. I do knoy 
that bluefish are caught on the dry fly, so there 
must be some lines that would be suitable fo 
what I want. 

The line would have to be at least a hundred 
yards long, because the farther the bait can he 
worked from the boat the bigger the fish. 

SLWELL Davies, 


Ans.: It is perfectly true that silk lines will 
not last long in salt water, unless extremely 
good care is taken of them. I do not know, how. 
ever, why you should be experiencing such great 
difficulty in waterproofing the line. Have yoy 
tried treating the line with paraffin? 

If you take very good ¢are of your silk lines 
by washing them carefully in fresh water after 
having used them in salt water and put them out 
to dry, though not in direct sunlight, you might 
find that your line would last several weeks, 
anyway, of more or less constant fishing. 

FisHinc Eprtor, 


THE VARNISH IS CHECKED 


I recently came into possession of a high-grade, 
split-bamboo casting rod. This rod has not been 
used for five or six years and the varnish has 
become checked. Would you advise me to remove 
this varnish, also the silk windings and apply 
new ones? If so, how should I go about this’ 
Would appreciate any advice you could give me 

Con.ey E, Jounson. 


Ans.—If the varnish is not extensively check- 
ed, just a single coat of varnish, carefully and 
evenly applied over the entire rod, ought to do 
the trick. On the other hand, if the checkings 
are deep and numerous, the only thing you can 
do is scrape the entire rod, removing all the 
varnish by means of a sharp safety-razor blade. 
This means, of course, that you will have to re 
wind the rod and give it several new coats of 
varnish, This is quite a job and I wouldn't advisx 
your undertaking it unless you have done it 
before and unless it is absolutely essential. 


I could not give you any definite opinion 
however, without seeing the rod. 
FisHinG Eprtor 


SPLICING A TAPERED LINE 


I am going to do some fishing for steelhead 
trout and I am told that I should have plenty 
of linen backing on my tapered line. How can! 


splice the two lines together? 
Timotay BALLaNntynNe. 
Ans.—To splice a tapered line to backing, all 


you have to do is scrape away about % inch 
of the enamel from one end of the tapered line. 
Lay over this an equal length of one end of your 
backing line. Then take some ordinary winding 
silk, about a number A, and start wrapping tt 
on your tapered line about % inch above the 
point where you placed the end of the backing 
line. Wind as closely and tightly as possible down 
and over both lines until you have gone % inch 
beyond the end of the backing line. Then finish 
off with some sort of invisible knot. Shellac the 
splice, let it dry, and it will be ail ready to use. 

FisuinGc Eprtor. 


MACKINAW VS. LAKE TROUT 


Will you kindly inform me re garding the dif- 
ference, if any, between the so-called ‘Mackinaw 
trout” and the lake trout which are found in the 
northeastern waters of Lake Michigan. Is it 
possible for these fish to look different if ta 
from different waters at different times of the 
year? L. R. Woop. 


Ans.—There is no difference between the % 
called Mackinaw trout and the lake trout, a 
Genel there are some who contend that ¢ 
are two different species. The Mackinaw trou! 
probably originated in and is even now confined 
principally to the waters of Lake Superior. Ii 
there is a separate species of Mackinaw trout 
is not given recognition in the works of any of 
the leading ichthyologists. I do not know of aly 
as a matter of fact, who recognize it 

As far as I can determine, the so-called Mack 
inaw trout is merely a large lake trout whi 
because of its living in excessively, deep waters, 
is very dark in coloration. There is perhaps 
species of trout that varies more in color 
markings than the lake trout—sometimes eve 
in the same waters. Such being the case, ! it is 
not at all strange that the trout living i ll 
extremely deep waters of Lake Superior that 
take on a somewhat different appearance 
the lake trout with which most of us are familiat 
These Mackinaw trout are also found in some 
of the other Great Lakes. Fisuinc Epito® 
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GO WEST, YOUNG MAN 
(Continued from page 21) 


it hurt because I had picked the dark chop 
between the rocks without benefit of his 
guiding voice. 

Fifteen-inch trout rarely cartwheel, but 
he came back running hard and deep and 
always away from the boat. When straight 
downstream, he jumped—a foot above the 
surface, a splendid shining silhouette of 
streamlined action. Then he tucked his 
nose between his heels and hit upside— 
smack! The fly flew out into the breeze. 

“Rod too low. Hit the leader with his 
tail.” 

“D— it!” I said, and meant it. 

I was a little sore. With that gone feel- 
ing in my belly, I looked off down the 
glinting roadway of water to where the 
perfect slope of hills met the perfect line 
of sky. My acquaintanceship with Frank 
covered fourteen hours. Maybe he was a 
sullen sort—a bit superior about “sports.” 
Maybe I'd feel better to chance the waders 
and fool around on one of the flats, find- 
ing out what I wanted to find out—do my 
own experimenting. This boat business 
was strange to me. 

The voice: “You know how to fish. I'll 
just ease along through the good spots 
and let you work ’em.” 

I turned around, looked down my nose 
again and grinned. All I could see was 
the top of a hat, but the set of his head 
seemed very friendly. 

The gone feeling left me, and hope came 
rushing back. Gradually the stream curved 
to the right. Along the southern bank, a 
shadow lay heavy under the evergreens; 
springs chimed a higher melody as they 
dripped from shelving rocks. 

When the flies settled far in under the 
overhanging browse, they looked arti- 
ficial, resembling puffs of cottonwood fuzz. 
But on the tenth cast a 10-inch cut-throat 
nailed the dropper, and in hooking him 





SOME of this country’s best 
trout fishing is to be had al- 
most in the shadow of the world’s 
biggest trees. Watch the Decem- 
ber issue for “BIG TREES AND 
BIG FISH,” by Joe Mears. 











I hooked a baby rainbow on the trailing 
fly. Funny feeling that—like having two 
little colts rearing and snorting against 
the halter rope. 

“Lead on to the sockdolagers!” I said, 
teleasing them. “I’m used to 3-pound 
smallmouths !” 

Thirty minutes brought him. Far in 
under an overhanging growth I saw a 
round nose suck in the floating Candy Bug. 
A twitch, and the rod went down with a 
sudden bend as if bowing to the fish. He 
tought deep back toward the undercut 
bank and then came out-river with a rush. 
The rapids quickened. I rode the boat with 
spurs and watched rocks thread in and 
out around the sizzling leader. 

He made one leap—clean and ground- 
covering—and then streaked off forty feet 
of line. Far down the rapids his brown 
nose broke the trail through white water. 

‘He’s through,” Frank said. “Too bad, 
but when you take-’em down the rapids 
it finishes *em.” 

That first day was examination day for 
me. Years of fiy rod for bass gave me 
judgment, but for the first time I experi- 
tneed the zest of a thread-like leader and 
the dainty naturalness necessary to float 
a fish-taking fly. And that river—ever 
changing, dark with menace in its shad- 
owed narrow cafions, wide and cajoling in 
"ts sun-washed flats. 
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We rested on a high rock, which had | 
been split wide open by a long-forgotten | 
earth slide. The firs above on the slope | 


sighed with valley wind, while occasional 
clouds ran swift shadows over gray-green 
water. Lying on the rim-rock, I studied 


the shifting lights that whirled giddily on | 


the river floor until my consciousness 
whirled as giddily in sympathy. Small 
trout moved in and out—always on and 
up, into the current. 

Frank told me about the river. “All my 
life I’ve lived beside it. My father came 
here in 68. This was all a big burn then— 
big firs standing dead and desolate 
throughout the valley. One day he was 
caught out in the timber when a high 
wind came, and he traveled for miles 
while the blackened trunks crashed down 
around him. Once he had to run to the 
windward side of a tree that crunched and 
started to fall as he passed within ten feet 
of it. ... No, he doesn’t say that the fish- 
ing was better then. It stays about the 
same.” 

The sun slipped into the valley mouth 
when we finally clambered down to the 
shore below. Long, pointed shadows 
crawled out from the hills. 

“You get set now, because we'll have 
some action in a minute.” 


COULDN'T help but philosophize on 

fishing and its friendships as the boat 
moved on. His voice had bothered me at 
first. “Fish here. Fish there,” he had said. 
And now, after the lazy rambling small talk 
on the split rock, he was Frank and I was 
Charlie. This was his river, and he was 
proud of it. Until the small talk, I had 
been a stranger coming from a far place 
to buy something that couldn’t be sold. 
What I got now would be a gift. 

Without warning I sensed that life was 
abroad in the stream. The water changed 
in color—took on the shadows of evening. 
Shooting through the shadows were quick, 
live colors; the surface of the chop be- 
came flecked with movement. 

I changed to a larger fly—one of my 





own, a Coachman on a No. 8 hook. It rode | 


down beside a nest of snaggle-toothed 
rocks like a doomed clipper ship. Then 


bam! That fly was doomed! The boat | 


yawed and rolled through the rips while 
the fury that had nailed my fly ripped off 
line and stormed his way across current. 
He was so far away that 4 guessed it was 
my fish when a 2-pounder took a straw- 
stack leap under the gloom of the far shore. 

With rod high, I felt his weight whip 
and pound. The glinting line lost itself in 
twilight. All about us, trout were rising. 
Little fellows slapped and skittered on the 
surface, while big boys rolled in wet bulges 
along the edge of the broken current. He 
came in closer. Fighting doggedly, he used 
the washes of fast water around rocks to 
gain line. Three times he jumped, and with 
the last thrash Frank collared him with 
one sure slash of the net. 

Lights ran along the left bank, and voices 
called from the gloom. 

“Home!” Frank said. 

A week on the McKenzie—a week to 
live! 

Just above camp a small branch fed 
into the parent river. On the third day 
I prowled up through the brush that 
crowded its miniature pools and rapids. 
Sneaking close, I peered over a six-foot 
bank and saw the shifting ranks of a goodly 


rainbow company lying at the bottom of | 


a deep stretch. Little fellows for that coun- 
try—eight to ten inches. Returning to the 
house, I assembled a 4%4-ounce, 8-foot rod 
and returned to have an afternoon’s sport— 
par excellence. I used No. 14 and No. 16 
flies and a 4X leader. 

Evidently no Western fisherman both- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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ADAME, if your husband’s 

surly pipe reminds you of 
burning rubber, won't you please 
remind him to get a pack of pipe 
cleaners and a tin of Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco? Yes, 
it’s that milder blend of Kentucky 
Burleys you've admired in other 
men’s pipes. Well-aged, slow- 
burning, cool on the tongue, fra- 
grant on the nose. It’s so much 
milder to smoke and better to smell 
that you'll both be happier when he 
tries it. Buy him a tin this very day! 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-511 


eeeese FREE 
BOOKLET 
tells how to make 
your pipe taste 
better, sweeter. 
Write for a copy. 


Its 1 5#—AND IT’S MILDER 
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Things I’ve Learned About Outdoor Clothing 


E fellows in California know 

little about what to wear in the 

northern winter, but we have 

learned a lot about basic cloth- 
ing needs where weather changes come 
quickly and the climate runs the gamut 
from Death Valley temperatures to zero 
range—sometimes within a day, out in the 
desert country. Weather consisting of hot 
days and cold nights, particularly, will 
trap the unwary, and more than once | 
have gone chill-ridden to bed, at a high- 
altitude camp, just because the “feel of 
wool” seemed unbearable that bright 
morning in the desert. That was be- 
fore I learned better and accepted 
wool as being unquestionably the 
best for most outdoor wear. 

Suitable underwear comes first, 
for it is the most important gar- 
ment we wear, and should be of 
all-wool—or as nearly as is possi- 
ble to buy—and full length. I’ve 
never yet seen a man comfortable 
on even a summer outing trip, with 
the breezes blowing up his shanks, 
in a pair of cotton shorts. Sweat in 
“longies” on a hot day? Sure, but 
on the same day, when exercising, 
you'll sweat in anything, and in the 
wool you may sit down to rest in 
the shade without chilling and the 
resulting danger of a bad cold. 

If you are thinking of “that 
scratchy stuff” and hate wool, go 
to a good store and ask for the best 
grade of light-weight garment they 
carry—for all-wool underwear 1s 
not harsh and heavy. At from $4 to 
$5 a suit, for either the two-piece 
or union sort, weighing not over 
a pound, the material is as finely 
woven as cotton and soft as silk. 
During a cold snap, or when you 
are sleeping cold on a trip, put on 
both pairs and you'll find that all- 
important insulating air space does 
more good than an overcoat. Thus 
is proven the basic idea for out- 
door comfort: Retain the body heat 
with successive layers of clothing 
of light weight, which may be re- 
moved or added as needed. 

The overshirt of wool and light 
weight is practical for this same 
reason. On a trip you should take 
an extra one for a change, so when 
it gets chilly, if outer wraps are 


By Claude M. Kreider 


lacking, you can just pull on the second 
one, and then the sweater and jacket, or 
Mackinaw. In this way, the chill wind 
cannot blow away that easily dissipated 
body heat so badly needed along your ten- 
der backbone. And a point there, if you 
have never tried it: Tie a folded silk 
handkerchief—if you have one large 
enough—or even a doubled dishcloth, 
around the waist next the skin, when the 
shivers still run down that vulnerable 
spot, the “small of the back.” 


(nd the shirt need not be stiff, harsh 


The wool sweater under a leather jacket is plenty for 
average low temperatures. Note the 10-inch, oil-tan- 


ned moccasins, with few large evelets 


a ®, 


p< an 
sf tg “cuss” 


and uncomfortable if you will pay enough 
for one of soft, finely woven wool, such as 
the drab or grey sort of light, pre-shrunk 
serge material, costing about $5, 
worth every cent of it. It is wise to bay 
those having a collar band of sateen, whi 
feels nice to a red, sweating neck when the 
touch of even fine wool there might be 
objectionable. And the garment should be 
a size larger than your dress shirts, for 
it surely will shrink a bit; and, besides, 
it must be roomy and comfortable. Those 
having two large breast pockets, with but- 
toned tabs, are fine and take care of 
smokables, pocketbook and the like, 
These essentials will then always be 
with you and not left in camp. 

Trousers and breeches are al- 
most taboo for discussion, we're 
so “sot in our ways.” Again wool 
is the best bet. For real leg com- 
fort I vote for trousers as against 
breeches, since the latter nearly al- 
ways come in the silly, conven- 
tional style with balloon seat and 
skin-tight legs. You'll suffer many 
aching calf and invent new 
words when dressing in 4 
hurry, when you wear these abom- 
inable things apparently designed 
“for the well-dressed gentleman 
when he rides the bridle path.” 
Trousers do not look so neat when 
tucked into high boots or leggings, 
but who cares? You want comfort 
for those hard-working legs. 


ONCE went to the mat witha 
tailor and ordered a pair df 
breeches of good, all-wool whipcord, 
made to my specifications. It was 
hard job to convince him, but I did 
gct those legs loose enough in knee 
and calf, and long enough to cover my 
shanks clear down to my shoe top. 
With full, but not baggy seat, large 
pockets, wash leather sewed on seat 
and front of knees—where pails 
wear—they proved to be jewels and 
have lasted eleven years. And front 
pockets, good and deep, the kind 
that open right on your Beg 
are a joy for easy access to 
compass, cartridges and such $ 
Coats and jackets must first o 
all be comfortable and allow of ea 
arm movement for outdoor W 
Therefore, the old cast-off conve 
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tional coat is not much good. An ov ercoat, 


likewise, is clumsy to get around in, al- 
we though good in its place, as when driving LEAR o 


in the wind. Wind- -breaking ability must 


come next to roominess, for the under- At HOME 
neath clothing provides the real warmth, . 


and here porous wool is not at its best. 


Mackinaws and heavy, tightly woven stag R T xid is 
shirts are fine. I find a leather jacket with e a a erm t? 7 
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Save your beautiful trophies! 
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Install Your Own 
Complete Low-Cost, 
Standard-Current 
Electric Plant 


Here’s a sturdy, 
compact light-and- 
power plant that can 
be placed in nook 
or corner of country 


Model D, 1% K. W. 

home, cottage, yacht, store, filling station, tourist 
camp, school, church. Easily connected to simple 
wiring system and provides ample current for 
lights, radio, home electrical appliances, small 


power tools, ete. — all at low cost and with abso- 
lute dependability. Self-starting, stopping and reg- 
ulating .. . operates a single light or can run con- 
tinuously at full capacity. Built under years of 
manufacturing experience. U.S. Gov. uses thousands. 
Many models—600 watts and up, A. C. or D. C. 
Prices $225 up, f. o. b. Kohler. Send for details. 


KOH LERorF KOHLER 


ELECTRICITY EVERYWHERE 
Also Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. (Founded 1873) 


Send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants.” 
FS-11-35 








Go South or West this Winter 
Travel by COVERED WAGON 








A modern rolling home—complete in every 
last detail for convenience—comfortable beyond belief— 
and built like a fine car with a fine car’s ruggedness and 
dependability. That's your Covered Wagon .. . Today 
the world’s biggest selling house-type trailer. Livable— 
roomy, dry and warm—ideal for any weather. Completely 
equipped for cross-continent travel—hunting, fishing or 
camping trips. Has single or double davenport-type beds, 
kitchen with every conceivable gadget and accessory for home 
living, electric lights, clothes lockers, drawers, dresser, 
toilet, ete. Our catalog illus- 
trates interior and exterior 
views. Post 
the economies of 
Wagon ownership. 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
11926E JeffersonAve., Detroit, Mich. 


yourself on 
Covered 














*** 1, WOODS 


Aretic Down 








and 
Make SURE 
To Sleep WARM | 


ECAUSE it does pay to have the best, Woods 

3 Star Arctic Down Robes are used by the 
great exploring expeditions—Byrd, Roosevelt, Brad- 
ford-Washburn and others. You need as much 
night comfort and protection as any other man. 
And why not have it when the world’s best sleep- 
ing robe costs no more than you'll pay for a good 
overcoat? Insulated with Woods Everlive DOWN 
from Northern waterfowl. Lined with virgin wool 
kersey. Water-repellent, windbreaker cover. Wide 
down-filled underlaps beneath fastening. Hood for 
severe weather. Large $62.50, medium $54.50. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. If you dealer can’t supply 
you, order direct—no shipping charge in U. S. A 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd.,3501 Lake St., Ogdensburg,N.Y. 

In Canada: Ottawa, Ont. 
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outdoor wear and rightly so, for they pad 
the feet, help prevent blisters and absorb 
sweat. I have found that two pairs, first 
those of light, fine material, then medium 
weight, are better than one pair of very 
heavy ones. The best obtainable are hand- 
knit ones, and if the wife is old-fashioned 
enough to handle the needles, it is possible 
to bring home a batch of yarn, a box of 
candy, talk real nice, and hope she sees 
the point. Then you'll have some real 
footwear. I like the hand-knit pair of outer 
socks to have long legs—almost to the 
knee. A “stocking cap” made at the same 





High boots pay in snow and brush and 
water, but those hooks are a nuisance 


time, one long enough to pull down over 
the ears, is grand for a cold night in 
camp, for high wind, and to sleep in. Mine 
is always in my duffle bag, for it takes up 
no room, 

Shoes and boots are items, and most im- 
portant ones, about which one cannot ad- 
vance arbitrary opinions, for various con- 
ditions of weather and country will decide 
the matter. However, I am “off” the very 
high laced-type boot, except when real 
wading is promised, for they seem to re- 
strict the lez muscles. Hooks for the laces 
are a terrible nuisance in brush, and those 
with small eyelets, usually sold, will in- 
variably keep you busy while the other 
fellow gets breakfast. You may like this 
idea, but he won't. With several pairs of 
various heights, I have never found any 
real use for the 16-inch boot. A gair of 
moccasins, ten inches high, have only 
eight eyelets to a row, and take no longer 
than a shoe to put on. These are the 
“larrigan” style, of oil-tanned leather, 
and have worn out four sets of rubber 
heels and soles and are still going strong 


| in their tenth year. 


LIPPING on wet grass, moss and 

smooth rock probably causes more acci- 
dents than anything else, and may be solved 
for all time if you have the so-called cord 
soles put on your boots. This material 
looks like the sample sections of cord tires 
and is built on the same principle. It wears 
like iron, never slips, and thus does away 
with the use of hob nails. 

For all-round outdoor wear, and par- 
ticularly for rock climbing and still hunt- 
ing, the best grade of high or low moc- 
casin is ideal. Absolutely noiseless, per- 
fectly safe, except perhaps on wet, moss- 
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covered boulders, these inexpensive shoes 
will wear better than leather. 

Little things that count and will saye 
you grief are many, and often overlooked, 
Wear good, old-fashioned suspenders to 
help the belt hold up the dragging troy. 
sers. They save back ache on a long hike 
and give the abdominal apparatus a chance 
to work. Use leather shoestrings, always, 
to save the inevitable trouble when the 
other kind lets go all at once. The flat, 
thin “porpoise-hide” sort that seem to 
wear forever may still be found in some 
stores. You should also have a silk hand- 
kerchief a yard square—if you can get it 
—to be carried deep down in a back pocket 
for emergency use. It makes a fine night 
cap, muffler, bandage, sling for injured 
arm, and back warmer when tied around 
the middle. And go in for the cheap can- 
vas gloves, even when provided with 
leather ones. They’re fine for handling 
pots at the fire and firewood. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT BUILDING A CABIN 


I would like to know where I could get logs 
to build a log cabin. I was thinking of building 
it at Peck’s Pond in the Poconos (Pennsylvania), 

Could you tell me any place near there that | 
could get logs to build? 

What kind of logs are most suitable for build. 
ing a cabin? 

Sam Jaco. 


Ans.—The first question to ask when a man 
wants to know what sort of logs to use in a cabin 
is what kind are available. In other words, 
you can use almost any timber within reason. 
This is a whole lot better in the great majority 
of cases than transporting your timber from some 
distant point, which you will find is very ex- 
pensive. 

The majority of cabins are built of white, 
Norway or Jack pine, or of spruce, balsam or 
cedar. Of course, if there are no such trees 
available in your section you will have to go to 
some building-supply dealer, and I am sure | 
don’t know of any of these in your immediate 
section. This, however, would be easy enough 
for you to find out. ; 

If none of the trees mentioned above are avail- 
able, there are a number of others that could 
be used, too. CamPinG Eprror. 


TRY THIS BEFORE WATERPROOFING 
BOOTS 


For the benefit of those who are about to 
waterproof leather boots that have been worn 
a great deal, I suggest that before they attempt 
this, the inside of the boots be given a liberal 
application of almost any kind of talcum powder. 
The boots should then be drawn on to the feet 
and worked back and forth in a pump-like man 
ner. This will cause the white powder to sift 
through small holes and breaks and seams where 
it plainly indicates the most attention is rt 
quired, These places can then be stopped up 
with a preparation of beeswax and tallow and 
the entire surface of the boot coated with one 
of the good commercial waterproofing compounds. 

This method has worked very successfully in 
my case and if borated powder is used, it has 2 
tendency to absorb moisture from the feet and 
soothe tired muscles. 

Ropert FE. Harrison. 


EATING BEAR 


Can you give me any information as to ways 
of preparing and cooking and serving bear meat’ 
We have a bear that has been used for exhibi- 
tion purposes, but he is getting a little ugly, 
so we thought the safest procedure was to pt 
him. The bear is about two years old. 

FRANK SEEMAN. 


Ans: It is claimed that the best way to pre 
pare bear meat is to braise it. Whenever it is 
necessary to braise a piece of tough meat—ao 
this is apt to apply in the case of bear—matters 
can be helped by doing the braising im a deep 
oven or in a covered pot. Braising is a sort id 
cross between baking and frying. The meat shoul 
be placed in the oven or pot with about two 1 
of good hot water. A little seasoning, such . 
chopped onions, should be added. Allow about 4 
minutes for cooking to every pound of meat. 
About fifteen or twenty minutes before the - 
is done, sprinkle some salt and pepper pa 
A pretty good gravy can be made by using bit 
grease from the pot and adding flour to tt 
by_bit. ; 

"Tf the bear meat is to be fried, it is a, ood 
plan to soak it first for an hour in a solution © 
about a tablespoon of baking soda to a quart 
water and then parboil it until it is tender. 
CampinG Epiton 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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hm am Olthaslele) 25 
You'll Find Me 


in my ZIP-STAG 









@ You'll find more 
and more outdoor 
fellows zipped from 
waist to chin— 
protected from any 

weather in a 
Hirsch-WeisZIiP- 
STAG.Hirsch- 
Weis studied 
your wants 
and needs — 
then fash- 
ioned this fine 
garment from 
26 oz. all-wool 
Oregon fabric 

and 

Guarantees it 


WATERPROOF 


One Motion 
Zips Closed the 
Entire Front 
We bet you'll 
get more real 
satisfaction 
from a Hirsch- 
Weis garment 
than | rom any 
you’ve ever 

worn. 
Breeches to Match $8.50 


Note the 
5 Roomy 
Pockets 











COLORS: 


Red & Black Plaid Sizes 34-48 
Green & Black Plaid 


Solid Forest Green 








MAIL COUPON 1N “AD” OPPOSITE 
SAVE 80% 


Buy your Drug Sundries, Specialties, Sup- 





plies, Blades, etc., direct from manufacturer 
through our Mail Order Department. All 
orders mailed postpaid by us. We have every- 
thing. Send for FREE illustrated mail order 


THE N-R MFG. CO. 
Dept. 3-4, Box 353, Hamilton, Ontario 


AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and traveled many miles before dis- 














. i ete 
ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID, feludine 
Compensator. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 
i your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L; WARREN, OHIO 





Pare Lirena TURE Now Available on the SENSATIONAL NEW 


1936 Models, House Trailers 
Beautiful + Practical + Sturdy 


$400.00 and up 


AUTO CRUISER TRAILER CO. 


South End Hanover St. Bridge, Baltimore, Md. 





Taxidermists’ $ 
Glass Eyes \""'$ 


Prices 


Complete stock of Best Taxidermists’ sup- 
vlies. Write today for Catalog and Bargain Sale Lists. 


REX EYE CO., 901-E Wrigley Bidg., Chicago 









Bal Built DeLuxe House Trailer 
Practical, economical travel 
= pleasure or busi- 
beard Completely equipped in- 
models. Progressive 

Bu Plan. Any workman can 
- utiful new Trailer Builder: 
on: 150 180 illustrations; all about famous Ball & Socket Hitches: ComLi- 
= atles; Parking Legs: Sinks, Stoves; Inner Spring Beds. Send —~ 
for Trader Huilders’ Guide. Pull Size Blueprints FREE With Part 


HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., Dept.211,606 Third $t.,Wensau,Wis. 


GO WEST, YOUNG MAN 
(Continued from page 77) 


ered with such babies. Standing in the 
ankle-deep rapids, I would shoot the line 
to the waist-deep pool below, and slap! 
slap! both flies were gone. Finally I re- | 
moved the dropper, so that the fight would | 
be fair. 

I learned much of trouting that after- 
noon—how to hook fish consistently. The 
pattern of fly made no difference. I tried 
a bookful, and they took them all. Neither 
did the surges of a hooked fish bother 
them—in fact, several times three or four 
brothers and sisters of the fighting little 
demon on the line would follow almost 
to the net. 

Then the last evening. It was dusk far 
up the valley of the big river, close under 
the frowning rim of the Cascades. An ex- 
tremely narrow rapid charged into a wide 
fast bend, fanning out into flat meadows 
of waist-deep water before it stampeded 
again through a lower gorge. The car was 
to meet us below the lower rapid. 

We waited in midstream while shadows 
crept in about the hills. The cooling air 
of night came, and with half dark the 
river stormed. This meadow of shallows, 
broken blackly with rock, was hemmed in 
between thundering rapids. The boat 
swayed and bumped in the backwash of 
these misshapen boulders. 

Big trout—all big trout—began to rise. 
I hooked them—lost them—hooked them 
again. Three came to net. One king of 
kings struck with that hard jar of mus- 
cular weight which snaps a rod into quick 
agony. The reel screamed, and I felt the 
splice zing across the callus of my thumb 
with electric speed. Filler line ran, burn- 
ing my fingers. The parting leader tele- 
graphed the rubbery snap that denotes tlie 
end. 

Indiana and the surge of striking small- 
mouth were far away that night. The close 








mountains, the ghostly thunder of leap- 
ing rapids, the high aloof dark of sky 
staggered me. I knew the greatness of 
American heritage and something in me 
swept upward “close to grandeur.” 


MUST brag a bit now. Frank bids me 

good-by at the Eugene flying field. Forty 
minutes later I see under the left wing a 
golf course—green ribbons of fairways, 
the multicolored ant-like multitude follow- 
ing a championship match. 

The Portland airport manager asks, 
“What luck?” 

I grin. 

The hotel clerk asks if the trouting is 
good. 

I grin again, and we whisper together, 
plotting dark secrets. 

That night the dining room is ablaze 


| with light, babble, voices, clatter of dishes. 


A tanned Adonis graces the long board. 
3eside him on the table rests an enormous 
loving cup of victory. He had made a par 
seventy-two course weep with shame by 
cracking down into the sixties. The waiters 
come running. Hot plate covers are swept 
aside. Golden brown, gently curled, there 
lay my trout. Oh, yes; my back gets 
slapped. Even the engraved victory cup 
is carried with much pomp and circum- 
stance to grace the snowy cloth at my 
right hand. 

3ut when the cheering dies, I slip away. 
I just slip away mentally—not in fact. 
Dark mountains, river talk, 
assertive with dusk. The boat bumps 
gently. The splice burns my finger. Give a 
smallmouth the same water, I mutter-— 
but I don’t believe that inch-for-inch and 
pound-for-pound bunk tonight. 

“Hey, chief!” Adonis is yelling. “Are 
we Indiana-bound tomorrow ?” 

“Tndiana-bound!” I nod. 
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Weather Never Stops Me 


in my CRUISER STAG 


Mail 
Coupon 

for 
Catalog 
















@ Bring on your 
stormy weather! 
\ 


Outdoor veter- \ 
ans find 100% Ne 
“body insula- . 
tion”’ in their 
waterproof, 
ALL-WOOL 
Hirsch- Weis™ 
Cruiser STAGS , 
— the original 
Stag with double 
shoulders and 
arms, also Game 
Pocket in back. 
They're made for 
vigorous men 
who demand 
sturdy clothes. 
Get a Hirsch- 
Weis Cruiser 
STAG — and 
rest assured it 
will stand the 


COLORS: 
a i. Plaids: 
Red & Black 
‘Lis- Brown & Black 
Green & Black 
Solids: 
Navy Blue 
Hunters’ Red 


Use coupon if your dealer cannot supply. Forest Green 
a A RE RE ey Fee! AK NR eee ew 


HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. “‘F’”’ 








Chest 
Fee EG Se (cae.. 
0188.50 enclosed. Send Breech den OP Siti 
DPlease send Catalog of Garmentsin Actual Colors, 
Name. 
Address. 
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SPORTSMAN’S 


SPECIAL 


KIT CONSISTING OF PIPE, 
POUCH, TOBACCO 


@ 1—Wally Frank Golden Walnut Seoster 
Bruyere Pipe—beautifully grained ¥!"¢ 
—patent slug-proof stem—fully 2.50 
guaranteed $ 


@ 1 — Airtight — waterproof fisher- 
man’s tobacco pouch, made from 
genuine English oiled silk—filled 
with our famous “‘wine cured” to- 
bacco blend (No. 45) — mild, 
sweet and fragrant. Regular $3.50 


per Ib. an 
TOTAL REGULAR 
VALUE $3.25 






INTRODUCTORY SPORTS- $ 
MAN'S SPECIAL COMPLETE.. 


WALLY FRANK, Lid., London 
New York Shops 
10 East 45th St. @ 93 Nassau St., Cor. Fulton St. 


LARGEST VARIETY OF PIPES IN AMERICA 
OVER 25,000 PIPES IN STOCK 


FILL IN an MAIL TODAY. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Dept. FS, WALLY FRANK, Ltd., 
10 E. 45th St., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: anaaaen FIND $1.00 for 
which send me, postpaid, 1 Sportsman’s 
Special Kit as described above. 


NAME 
Street 
ORS See SR . -iciisinchicteactmibacs 
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How long an exposure does it 
photographs at night 


QUEs.: 
require to make 
without the use of photoflash bulbs or other 


artific ial light? I have often seen beauti- 
ful moonlight scenes which | would have 
given anything to make a picture of, but 
I did not know whether this would have 
been possible at all, or how long an ex- 
posure it would require. Hope you can 
help me out with some practical obvi ice "<4 
future possibilities. (J. K. 


Ans.: It is possible to make 
photographs at night without 
the use of flash bulbs or other 
artificial light. Naturally this 
requires a long-time exposure. 
The necessary length of the ex- 
posure is so greatly dependent 
upon (1) the “speed” of the 
camera’s lens, (2) type of film 
used, (3) intensity of moon- 
light, and (4) character of set- 
ting, that to give you a specific 
exposure-time is quite difficult. 
If there is snow on the ground, 
as in the photograph repro- 
duced on this page, it will re- 
quire a great deal less time 
than if the setting were all 
green trees. If the camera has 
an f.2 lens and you are using 
super-speed panchromatic film, 
it will naturally require a much 
shorter exposure than with an 
£6.3 lens and orthochromatic 
film. The strength of the moon- 
light is also greatly affected by 
the clearness or haziness of the 
atmosphere, the fullness of the 
moon and its position in the 
sky. In order that you may 
have a definite basis on which 
to figure a required exposure, 
however, it may be said that 
the photographic quality of the 
full moon at its best is equiva- 
lent to 4% candle power at 39 
inches distance, or the equiva- 
lent of 1/650,000 of the inten- 
sity of the sun. In other words, 
if it would be possible to get a 
photograph of the scene in 
bright sunlight at 1/1,000 of a 
second with your lens and film, it would 
require approximately 1 hour and 45 min- 
utes to take the same scene in the bright 
light of a full moon. On the other hand, 
a 30-minute exposure might give you a 
sufficient exposure for the desired moon- 
light effect. I suggest that you try several 
exposures, varying the time at say 30 min- 
utes, 1 hour and 1%4 hours. Have the moon 
in back of you, however, the same as you 
would have the sun. If it is in your pic- 
ture, you will find a nice long “sausage” 
of light on the developed negative where 
a round moon ought to be—due to the 
movement of the moon during the time ex- 
posure, You will also find streaks marking 
the paths of the stars and have to “paint 
in” windows, as shown on the picture 
in the center of this page. Even better 
advice than all this is to make such 
pictures in the daytime with super-pan- 


Field & 


ASK ME! & 


How to take better photographs when you are — 
hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


chromatic film and a dark red or “72” 


filter—which will cause you no loss of 
sleep, less brain work and better results. 


Ques.: What type of film do you rec- 
ommend as being the best for use on a 
hunting trip? My camera is —e “ 5 
take roll films, packs or plates. (J. L 


Awns.: I personally prefer the film 0 
Reasons: (1) It is so easy to carry an 
extra dozen or two in most any pocket, 
(2) they don't break, and (3) they are 





It is possible to make pictures at night without the use of pho- 
toflash bulbs. See text 


easily packed in flat, moisture-proof tins 
that fit snugly in the rest of your duffle. 
I use the tins that take three packs and 
in the fall, when there is a lot of red color 
in the foliage, I use only panchromatic 
negatives. Roll films are my second choice. 


Ques.: I recently received a letter from 
a company offering “short end” 35 man. 
motion picture at a greatly reduced price. 
IVhat are “short ends” and do you advise 
purchasing this sort of filn? (B. B.L.) 


Ans.: “Short ends” are the pieces of 
film of various lengths that are occasion- 
ally left in the cameras used in motion- 
picture studios and which are removed 
because not of sufficient length to make 
the next scene. They may be 20 feet 
in length or sometimes 300 feet. These 
are bought up by small companies that 
splice them into 100-, 200- or 400-foot 


3 Stre cam—N ov ember, 
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lengths and sell them at a considerably re- 
duced price. They are perfectly all right 
for general use. If you do not object to 
an occasional splice in your negative and 
want to economize, I recommend that you 
try them. I occasionally use them myself, 


Ques.: Can I have duplicate prints 
made from my 16 mm. films? (M. E. C.) 


Ans.: To get extra prints from your 16 
mm. films, it is necessary to have a “dupe 
negative” made first; and from this you 
can have made as many extra 
prints as you wish. It is al- 
ways wise to have a negative 
made from any films which 
you prize very highly. Have 
this done before you run the 
original print so many times 
that it is badly scratched. 


Ques.: Is the new Remote 
Control Device a practic al ac- 
cessory to making wildlife 
photographs? (D. B. M.) 


Ans.: Although the Janitor 
of this page has not as yet 
actually tried the Remote Con- 
trol Device, it appears to be 
quite the thing tor wildlife 
photography when the work is 
done in the day time and the 
camera can be focused on a 
specific spot where the animal 
or bird is certain to come. For 
the benefit of those who are 
not familiar with the R. C. D., 
it is a special saathenal for 
a diminutive camera, fitting 
over the shutter-winding-knob 
end, and operated by two cords. 
The photographer can sit in 
concealment at a considerable 
distance from where the cam- 
era is placed, and by pulling 
one cord he makes an ex- 
posure and by pulling the other 
cord it winds the film and shut- 
ter. In this way you can shoot 
all the exposures without ap- 
proaching the camera. 


Ques.: Can I have some of 

my 16 mm. movie films en- 

large d to 35 mm.? Do you re comme nd it? 
Can 35 min, be reduced to 16 mm.? (P.S.) 


Ans.: Yes; and no! To be a bit more 
explicit, it is, of course, possible to blow- 
up 16 mm. films to 35 mm., but the re- 
sults are seldom very satisfactory. My 
advice is to save your money—or spend it 
preferably for more negative. On the other 
hand, it is entirely practical to reduce 35 
mm. films to 16 mm. and get excellent re- 
sults. I advise you to decide which size you 
wish to use and stick to that. 


Ques.: What is meant by the photo- 
graphic term “filter factors”: 
(W. J. S.) 


Ans.: The factor of a filter means the 
number of times you must increase the ex- 
posure when using any certain filter, over 
the time of exposure without the filter. 
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> Worries! 


orry and suffer with that 
ja ny any longer? Learn 2 
my perfected invention. It has 

brought ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to a by assisting in 
relievi ring many cases 
of — et hernias J has Auto- 


matic Air C 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you would a 
on onl 3 No obnoxious 
C.B. Brooks, Inventor sp pads. No salves or 
Durable, able, cheap, Sent on trial to prove it. 
Beware of ever sold in stores nor by 
Waite today for full information sent free 


i pa ale GAS” 165 State St., Marshall, Michigan 


Use LAM-A-FAB | 
QUICK REPAIRS 





Permanently repair henting gothes. tents, 
seat covers, blankets, du bags—any- 
made of cloth or canvas —with 
fa -A-FAB Fabric Cement. Quick, easy 
to use and economical. Applies flexible 
waterproof patches that withstand the 
hardest wear and washing. Kee your 
equipment shipshape with LAM-A-FAB 
Ask your sporting goods dealer or send 7S¢ for a half 
pint. Money returned if you are not entirely satisfied. 
Saves its cost many times in one season. 


§, J, RUSSELL CO., P.O. Box 187, Peoria, Illinois 
oat 














I PROVE in 7Days 1Can 
make YOU a NEW MAN! 


hanged myself from 97-lb. weakling into twice winning title 


> ny Most Perfec 4 iy 2 pped Man.” I'll put lepers of 
powerful musele all over your body. If you're fat. flabby, I'll 
pare you down to fighting _ build yee i up if you're skinny 


ite 6 or my book “Fyerlas sting 








“Mounting with real expression’’ 
oor ES for TAXIDERMISTS, MU- 

EUMS, ENTOMOLOGISTS, OOLOGISTS, 
0010 GISTS, FURRIERS. Glass Eyes, 
Teeth, Scalps, Skulls, Horns, Head forms. Catalog. 
Name branch. FOR SALE: MOUNTED heads, 
animals, fur rugs, birds, reptiles. LIST. Bucktails, Hackles, 
ec, for FLY TYING. FURRIER WORK. 


M.J.Hofmann, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 


to be redeemed on first order. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 





Want a New 
Gun—Free? 


Whether for yourself, or as a 
gift to someone else, it need not 
cost you a penny of your own 
money. Any kind of gun or other 
shooting equipment, any kind 
of fishing and camping equip- 
ment, can be obtained from us 
in return for subscriptions. A 
few hours a week, in the eve- 
nings, between now and Decem- 
ber 1st, seeing the sportsmen of 
your community, can result in 
enough articles to take care of 
a large part of your Christmas 
obligations—at no cost. Write 
today for complete information. 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave. New York 
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STOP Your Rupture 


























RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 71) 


Class was W. K. M. Gilkey, who on Oc- 
tober 2, 1934, landed an 8-pound small- 
mouth in Lake Tahoma, North Carolina. 
The fish measured 22% inches in length 
and 1934 inches in girth. A live minnow 
was used for bait. 

“On October 2, a bright, sunshiny after- 
noon,” writes Mr. Gilkey, “I hied myself 
out to beautiful Lake Tahoma, which lies 
at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
in the shadow of Mt. Mitchell, the highest 
point east of the Roc kies. This lake covers 


| about 500 acres and is located six miles 


from Marion, in McDowell County. 
“The place which I selected for fishing 
was on a walkway, which is built from 
the highway out over the water for a dis- 
tance of approximately four hundred feet. 
| This walkway, which leads to a dancing 
| pavilion, is about ten feet above the water. 
While this is an ideal spot from which to 
cast, it is extremely difficult to land a big 


| fish, as you either have to take your line 


in hand and pull the fish up on the walk- 
way or lead the fish to the end of the walk- 
way and run the risk of its becoming en- 


| tangled in the supports and braces under- 


neath. Nevertheless, a number of bass 
weighing as high as six pounds have been 
caught from this place. 

“On this particular afternoon, after 
spending an hour without a single strike, 
I was finally rewarded by hooking some- 
thing which literally threw fear into my 
heart. The first thing this fish did was to 
make for the timbers under the water, but 
I finally succeeded in getting him out of 
this mess and headed for the middle of the 
lake. He did not stay on this course very 
long, but did his durnedest to get under 
the walkway again. I finally had to take 
hold of the line in order to get him away 
from the timbers. After ten minutes of 
suspense and anxiety, the old boy gave 
up the ghost, and I hauled him up on the 
walkway without a struggle.” 

Third Prize went to an anglerette—Mrs. 
E. W. Decker, who also caught an 8- 
pounder, on November 9, 1934, in the Lake 
of the Ozarks, Missouri. Again a live 
minnow did the trick. Unfortunately for 
Mrs. Decker, the measurements of her fish 
were slightly less than those of Mr. Gil- 
key’s. Her bass measured 22 inches in 
length and 20 inches in girth. 


a : 
T seemed as though the float had disap- 
peared for at least a minute or two,” 
says Mrs. Decker; “and when it finally did 


| show up, it was about twenty feet from the 


boat. The line and reel were singing a 
merry tune, and I have a strong suspicion 
that I yelled about as loud as I could and 
don’t doubt that I could have been heard 
for a mile. All this time the fish was jump- 
ing, fighting and churning the water to 
such an extent that one would have thought 
a small outboard motor had been turned 
loose. Playing him with as taut a line as 
I could, and after a most exciting time, I 
managed to bring him on to the bank.” 

Charlie Paul won both the Fourth and 
Sixth Prizes, with two smallmouths weigh- 
ing 7 pounds 12 ounces and 7 pounds 8 
ounces respectively. They were taken in 
Cedar Lake, Minnesota, on October 6, 
1934. The larger one measured 21 inches 
in length and 16% inches in girth, and 
the other 20 inches in length and 16 inches 
in girth. Both were taken on a Shake- 
speare Floating Mouse. 

Fifth Prize went to J. Wallace, whose 
7¥%4-pound smallmouth was taken from the 
Middle Fork of the Saline River, Lonsdale, 
Arkansas, on September 1, 1934. The fish 
measured 2814 inches in length and 17 
inches in girth and was caught on an Al 
Foss Shimmy Wiggler. 
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NEWEST 
MODELS 


Skeet Guns, Combination & Big Game Rifles, etc., etc. 


Send 50< in M. O., Coin, Check or Stamps 





{MERIC iR T GUN HOL 


507 Fifth Ave NewYork, N.Y 





Bean’s New Bird Shooting 
Pant 


Material is all wool, reversed 
whipcord which will resist 
briars nearly as well 
as Kangaroo leather. 
Looks and feels like 
high grade serge, gen- 
uine leather trimmed 
pockets, wide belt 
loops. Pockets are 
made of extra heavy 
drill. Hip pockets have 
button flaps. Legs cut 
full with zipper bot- 
toms, for rough walk- 
ing. Double knees and 
seat. Color, Forest 
Green. Sizes 32 to 48. 
Price $6.75, postpaid. 
Send for free sample of 
material and New Fall 
Catalog. 






L. L. BEAN, Inc. 
117 Main St., Freeport, Me. 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping 
Specialties 


making IDEAS 


Hundreds Making workable money-making ideas—either 
spare time or full time—at home or in the shop— 
in nearly every line of endeavor—metal working, 
wood working, etc., are graphically explained every 
month in Popular oe bhedanice, Crystal clear plans, 
easy to follow. Besides, this big 200-page magazine 
is crammed full of fascinating accounts and pictures 
(many in full color) of latest daring adventures, 
new inventions and scientific discoveries. Don't 

, miss this month’s issue 
70) °18 —a thrilling record of the 
— world’s newest wonders. 























me HAN ICS 5c at all newsstands. 


Salary in Your Cellar) 
OnNEY 











Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Exclu- 
sive new process. Bigger, better, quicker 
crops. More money for you! 
Enormous new demand. We buy 
mushrooms. Write for book. 

the AMERICAN MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRIES, ito., Dept. 454, Toronto, Ont. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The bes: best sit-ercund beot in the world” 
Manutactured Since Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A or two 














Write for measure blank and Footwear 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The Winter Storage Job 


How the Wise Boat Owner Puts His Boat Into Winter Quarters 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, a 

boat may suffer more from lying 

ashore in its cradle than from twice 

the time in operation, even when 
neglected. Many owners do not seem to 
realize this. It is human nature for us to 
lose interest in the boat temporarily when 
the season is ended and cold winds make 
the waterfront no longer pleasant to fre- 
quent. However, this is bad practice which 
becomes expensive in boat deterioration 
and consequent repairs. 

When the boat is in her cradle, a num- 
ber of jobs await her crew if she is to be 
put into the proper condition to withstand 
the ravages of winter. The first thing to 
do, obviously, is to knock out the plug 
in the bottom and drain out the bilge 
water. Then the plug should be replaced 
and the job of cleaning the bilge is on. 
An old broom or brush is good to dig out 
oil deposits left by the water. Hot water 
and some strong washing powder will cut 
the grease and give a clean bilge, after 
which hot water should be used to com- 
plete the task. Some boatmen use lye to 
cut the grease from the bilge and this cer- 
tainly does do the job, but it is dangerous 
to handle and usually one gets lye burns 
on hands or arms. 

All kinds of paint have been recom- 
mended for use in the bilge, but the con- 
dition of the planking often renders any 
paint job only temporary. However, it 





makes the bilge look clean and neat for 
a while during the season. The trouble 
with paint in a bilge is that the paint is 
unable to sink into the pores of the wood 
properly because they are filled, at least 
in places, with oil which has dripped from 
the motor. One boating expert recommends 
the use of aluminum paint, a mixture of 
powdered aluminum and banana oil, which 
is said to form a coating of its own and 
is not dependent upon the pores of the 
wood to remain. 

The copper bottom paint usually begins 
to peel off after the boat has been out of 
the water a week or more. Also, one may 
notice that some of the paint on the free- 
board or trim has become chalky from 
the effect of the hot sun. A wire brush will 
remove these spots and it is well to brush 
on a light coat of white paint after brush- 
ing over the entire hull. This paint pro- 


A standard 39-foot cruiser powered with 

two 80 h. p. engines, giving a speed of 19 

miles per hour. She accommodates six 
people comfortably 





tects the hull during the winter. It is also 
well to give the bottom a coat of copper 
paint for the same purpose, after bi ushing 
off the flaky portions of the old coat. 

The engine requires care, too. The water 
jackets should be drained and given time 
to dry. Then they should be filled with 
lubricating oil. This may seem expensive, 
but the old lubricating oil from the crank- 
case can be used. Very cheap lubricating 
oil, whfch can be purchased for ten cents 
per quart, can also be used. 


HE oil can be augmented by mixing 
kerosene with it, but the more oil in 
the mixture the better. The reason for this 
is that the oil offsets the corrosion, softens 
many kinds of rust and mud deposits which 
collect in the water jackets, and in this way 
lengthens the life of the cylinders. If the 
engine does not have an opening through 
which the oil can be introduced into the 
water jackets, it is not difficult to place the 
oil bucket on the ground beneath the in- 
take, remove the screen over the intake, 
and connect a hose from it to the oil below. 
Then, when the engine is started, the pump 
will draw the oil or oil-and-kerosene mix- 
ture into the water jackets. By disconnect- 
ing the water line which goes into the ex- 
haust manifold or overboard, one can see 
when the jackets are full. 
The spark plugs should be removed and 
into each cylinder a half teacup of good, 
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fresh lubricating oil should be poured. 
Then the engine should be turned over, 
preferably by hand, a number of times in 
order to work the oil about the cylinder 
walls and prevent rusting during the win- 
ter. The spark-plug holes can be closed to 
keep out the dampness with clean cloth 
wadding, from which no lint must be al- 
lowed to drop down into the cylinders. 

The covering for the boat is a most im- 
portant factor, far more so than even the 
majority of boat owners realize. The 
tendency is to skimp on this item of ex- 
pense to the limit, and the result always 
is that the boat suffers proportionately. 

The best shelter for the boat in winter 
storage, of course, is a boat house, a roof 
overhead and sides through which snow 
and rain cannot penetrate. Usually, how- 
ever, boats are covered with canvas held 
up by frameworks of timber. The canvas 
for such a cover costs money. Many boat 
owners purchase worn-out awnings from 
store-fronts and use these for covering 
their boats. If in good condition and of 
heavy enough canvas, they are good, but 
such is seldom the case. 

The most satisfactory method is to de- 
sign a framework of timbers, which join 
together with carriage bolts and wing 
nuts. By numbering each piece, it can be 
used from year to year, being stored in the 
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uncovered. At each end of any cover con- 
structed, air holes should be made to 
allow the air to pass through. 

The floor boards should be set on edge 
for the winter, allowing the bilge to air. 
The cushions should be taken out com- 
pletely and stored at home or in a dry 
locker, if possible. If left in the boat, they 
should be set on edge to allow the boat to 
get air where they normally lie. Lockers 
should all be left open and ventilators set 
so that air can pass through the entire 
length of the boat. 

And don’t forget to drain all the gaso- 
line out of the tanks—also the water from 
the water tank. Don’t leave either vent 
open, or grit will collect in it. The best way 
is to cover the vent with cheese-cloth 
which will let air in and keep the dust out. 


A STANDARDIZED 


HOUSE-BOAT 


ERETOFORE _house-boats have 

either been custom-built, home-made 
or not made at all. It is a form of boat 
which is most enjoyable to own and live 
upon with one’s whole family throughout 
the entire boating season. House-boats first 
made their appearance on American waters 
before the Revolutionary War, and tiny 
fleets of them may be seen in coves and 
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Here’s the layout of a new 30-foot standardized house-boat 


locker during the season when the boat is 
in use. This can be made by the owner 
without much trouble or expense, and he 
should use stout pieces for each part, al- 
lowing amply for the weight of snow or 
ice upon it. Then he can have a sail-maker 
construct a permanent canvas cover in 
sections, which will fit over the entire 
framework and can be tied down to 
weights or staples in the lower parts of 
the stanchions. 

If the boat is a runabout or an outboard 
craft, such a job can be done wholly by 
the owner. A cruiser of large proportions, 
however, is a job for a sail-maker, unless 
the owner designs the size of the sections 
of canvas with care and has them made 
up with ample allowance for errors in 
Measurements. It is not well, as many 
Owners know, to attach the canvas to the 
boat. The purpose of the framework is 
to keep the canvas away from the boat and 
thus allow ventilation. The canvas, wet 
with snow, touching the boat, exposes that 
place almost as much as if it were entirely 


nooks on a thousand waterways. Many out- 
door folk have longed to own one, but when 
confronted with the difficulties of having 
one built, have hesitated indefinitely. 

Now a leading builder of motor boats, 
both runabouts and cruisers, has begun 
building a standardized house-boat which 
is certain to be popular as it becomes 
known. This house-boat is 30 feet in over- 
all length, has a beam of 11 feet 6 inches, 
with a 30-inch freeboard. It is staunchly 
constructed with a stout frame and 2-inch 
bottom and side planking. 

It has a living-room 13 feet by 11 feet 
which is used also as dining salon and 
galley. Six persons can sleep comfortably 


aboard the house-boat, there being two | 
wide double berths with spring mattresses | 


and two single upper bunks in the sleeping 
compartments. With the house-boat goes 
a utility power boat which is able to tow 
the house-boat from one mooring place to 
another. It would also be used for going 
to and from shore and for pleasure spins. 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 





THE 39’ CONSOLIDATED 
all ’round play boat 


A fishing boat, a cruiser, a general family boat, fast, 
comfortable, seaworthy; just the boat for southern 
waters. The double planked construction, twin engined, 
copper fastenings, fine finish, complete equipment and 
general luxuriousness are typically Consolidated. The 
hull is standard but you determine the layout and 
whether single or twin cabin. Price 

- you will wonder how we can 
give you so much boat for so little 
money. 


Send for Folder 101. It gives 5 alter- 
nate layouts suitable for fishing, 
cruising, and day sailing. Speeds up 
to 22 miles. 


CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE LUDLOW 7-1400 





LET US TAN 


YOUR HIDE 


TAXIDERMY 
HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 


Furs Repaired or Remodeled 
Send for Catalog 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


575 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N.Y. 


TIS Covcrnmest Putin 


Tells About These and Other Positions 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 
$1850 to $2700 a year 
POSTMASTER 
$1200 te $2500 a year 
POST OFFICE CLERK 
$1700 to $2100 a year 
R. F. D. MAIL CARRIER 
$1800 to $2300 a year 
FREE BOOK ot Government Job 
For 8 years I was Civil Service Examiner—have 
helped thousands to pass examinations through 
my coaching. If citizen 18 to 50, you may qualify. Get ready NOW for s 
Government i Send for free book. Write or mail coupon TODAY. 
A. R. PATTERSON, Civil Service Expert 

2911 Case Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book “How to Secure a Government Position? 
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Just spread on like butter—dries tough overnight. 
Flexible! Non-skid! Guaranteed! For holes in ca- 
noes, tents, bags . . 

At any Hardware or 10c Store. ASK FOR SO- 
LO PLASTIC RUBBER. You'll Save Money! 

! If your dealer does not have So-Lo, send his 
FREE! name and 10c to cover mailing—to So-Lo 
Works, Dept. FS-11, Cincinnati, Ohio. They will send you 
a generous trial can of New So-Lo FREE. 


. fix straps, gun butts, etc. 





YOUR OWN 
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Edited by FREEMAN LLOYD ~ 
and HORACE LYTLE, 


Why Spaniel Field Trials Are Popular 


An Ideal That Represents Energy and Restraint 


HE reason for the continued suc- 
cesses of field trials for springer, 
cocker and other of the spaniel 


varieties is that the tests are practical: 

they are true reflections of the spaniel’s 
work in the field. Moreover, the retrieving 
from the water—salt or fresh—signifies 
the strong spaniel’s usefulness in one of 
the every-day tasks given to these dogs. 

They are not only employed for finding 
game in field, cover or marsh, but also for 
seeking, picking up and carrying back 
the killed or wounded feather and fur to 
the handler. The work at a field trial repre- 
sents the spaniel’s work on the occasion 
of an ordinary shoot on any day. There is 
no make-believe. 

The field trial dog which is good enough 
to get to the top of a stake at any of the 
well-ordered meetings of this period must 
be a practically perfect spaniel as a shoot- 
ing dog; and an ex- 
traordinarily clever one 
at that. He must be 
brilliant in the sense 
that he is not only im- 
bued with the enthu- 
siasm of his race, but 
one whose brain has 
been well tutored and 
regulated by a breaker 
who knows his work. 
And here it may be 
written that when re- 
ferring to any “educa- 
tion” a spaniel might 
have been given, it 
appears to this writer 
that the term “break” 
is more applicable than 
“train,” in the instance 
of a spaniel’s tutelage. 

Although the spaniel 
is usually most kindly 
disposed towards hu- 
man beings, he as often 
as not is unruly when 
he becomes acquainted 
with those game scents 
which for hundreds of 
years his working an- 
cestors had been en- 
couraged to own to 
and hunt up to where 
feather or fur might 
choose as its resting 


(Left to right) Craigden Countess, 


place. They were expected to penetrate the 
more or less dense thicket or brake in 
which the unfeeding pheasant or rabbit 
shelters itself from predatory birds and 
vermin. So it is that once the scent of the 
game is recognized by the dog’s olfactory 
sense and brain, the unbroken spaniel be- 
comes disdainful of the gun in its owner’s 
hand, and practically loses his head. The 
spaniel pushes himself through the mass 
of cover so he might flush or drive out 
the single head of feather or fur in the 
immediate vicinity. All very well and 
good. But there is a limit even to enthusi- 
asm. So it is the spaniel is broken to drop 
to wing and to shot. In other words, he 
should lie down or sit just on the spot 
from where he first sees the pheasant 
spring or the rabbit move. For the nonce 
his initial task will be over: the well-held 
gun then becomes the instrument of de- 


THREE GENERATIONS OF FIELD-TRIAL COCKER SPANIELS 


Canny and Consolation. All winners. 





Owner: 


struction. And this the dog is taught. 

The first lesson given to a spaniel is to 
“down-charge”; and if the youngster has 
been properly broken in the earlier and 
later instructions in this important particu- 
lar, he, when older and reminded of his 
obligations to the gun, will not forget 
what should be his best manners. 

Not one out of every hundred shoot- 
ing-dog springers or cockers may be ex- 
pected to sit and stare at the rise of a 
bird or a runaway rabbit. Indeed, a good 
deal of liberty is allowed the go-and- 
get-them dog. But, at field trials, only the 
highly schooled spaniels are considered— 
the ordinary, work-a-day spaniel would 
be as out of place as the untutored man 
among the very learned of his brethren. 
On the other hand, the unmannered might 
shine in his own and particular set. The 
popularity of spaniel field trials is due to 
the finished work that 
may be seen at such 
high-class competitions 
—just as can be ob- 
served at any of the 
pointer, setter and re- 
triever trials. 


Ralph C. Craig 


NTHUSIASTS 

are prone to seek 
far and wide for the 
perfect in the arts as 
well as in dogs. All 
may not own Old 
Masters, but when op- 
portunities present 
themselves, many will 
gladly accept the in- 
vitation to go and see 
them. Spaniel dog tests 
are examples of the 
uses of dogs in the 
field. It is expected 
that such dogs must 
remain chock-full of 
the discipline demand- 
ed by their breakers 
and handlers. But, be 
it too borne in mind, 
all of these high school 
methods are not fully 
required in the case of 
the ordinary shooting 
spaniel. Close- hunting, 
dropping to wing and 
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shot, and retrieving is the reading, writing 
and arithmetic of the many thousands of 
serviceable shooting spaniels used pretty 
well throughout the world. 

Space does not permit further discus- 
sion regarding what should be considered 
as perfect manners in the field trial spaniel. 
Suffice it to say, the code under which these 
tests are run was formulated on the simple 





idea—nay, common-sense conviction—that | 


a spaniel must hunt and retrieve; but the 


gun must accomplish the killing. Further, 
the dog must be restrained so that he may | 
not disturb game beyond the power of the | 


gun. ; 
If the dog has to retrieve, he must not | 
do so until he is ordered to do so. Ordi- | 


narily, the spaniel’s work should be con- 
fined to a small area. But alas! hunting 


excitement often breeds forgetfulness— | 


FAMOUS SPRINGER SPANIEL 


Jinnie, one of the best of amateur-broken bitches. 
Owner: Ed. L. Coman 


and over goes the apple-cart of the field- 
trial trainer’s teachings—‘“chasing !”— 
which means a very bad mark on the 
judges’ books, And such a break is heavily 
penalized. 

Perfection in the field is the goal for 
which all field trial breakers and patrons 
strive. But the non “college-bred” work- 
ing spaniel remains a more than service- 
able all-round shooting dog for all that. 

FREEMAN LLoyp 


SCENT IN RETRIEVING 


ARTLY because it is always inter- 
esting even just to hear from other 

countries—and especially so to get their 
line of thought and ideas—the writer has 
been especially pleased to hear from one 
of our Firetp & STREAM readers living in 
Colombia, South America. Believing that 
the interest of many of our other readers 
may be equal to my own, and further in 
consideration of the points brought up, it 
has occurred to me to publish the South 
American letter, together with my reply. 

The letter in question comes from Sub- 
scriber H. Gayton D’Este of Bogota, 
Colombia, and reads as follows: 

“I am training an English setter pup, 
Now eight months old: the pup is retriev- 
ing well, but appears to find his birds more 
by sight than by scent, as he often over- 
Tuns them, passing them by and, only after 
circling back, finds and retrieves. 

“Iam assured by some friends that this 
apparent lack of ‘nose’ is frequent in young 
dogs. They state that nose often does not 
develop until the dog is a year old or 
more, and that the general tendency of 





WHAT THE DICKENS 


Posed by Capt. A. P. Reasnover and M. P. Jolly, 
Jackson, Tenn. — Dog Chow Feeders. 


‘Handy to Feed on Hunting Trips/ 


On a hunting trip—out in the field—at home 
—DOG CHOW is handy to feed anywhere. 
When you go out for a week of hunting, throw a 
bag of DOG CHOW in the car. It never spoils 


or gets mussy. In the field, carry a few ‘“‘Checkers’’ 
in your pocket to feed at noon. And at home, 
keep a bag of DOG CHOW handy. Toss out a 
couple of handfuls each day and feeding’s all 
done. Besides being the easy, time-saving feed to 
use, it’s the famous conditioning ration that 
BUILDS UP endurance and lasting power in 


your dogs. Start feeding it today. 


————————— Free Sample————-—-—----—-} 


PURINA MILLS, 


805M Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


oO I would like to have a FREE SAMPLE of Dog Chow. 
CI Please give me the name of my NEAREST DEALER. 


BIR snap in cectcnsaccedsasincesbridaahsabioteteaa ila a adeet tistepedacied odcdonmnss 































At Hunters Supply 


CHECKERBOARD 
Feed Stores 








Address 









AVING decided to discontinue the 

breeding of Cockers for show pur- 
poses ALONE I make the following 
announcement : ‘ 


All dogs will be retired from public stud. 
Champion Rowcliffe Ringleader and Cham- 
pion Rowcliffe Miracle will be retained for 
my own use. All others will be sold. 

The Rowcliffe Kennels will be maintained 
on a smaller scale for the breeding and de- 
velopment of good-looking, working Cockers 
of well-established strains; also English 
Springer Spaniels and Labrador Retrievers. 
Send for our sales list. 


MRS. A. R. MOFFIT 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| Rowcliffe Kennels 





















OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent 
retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural 
pheasant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree 
barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they are 
perfect guards and companions for adults and children. 
Registered trained dogs and choice puppies shipped 
on trial. Also high-class Irish Setters, English Setters, 
Pointers, Coonhounds, Beagles, Spaniels, Shepherds. 
Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 














Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED.- 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 











A Hunting You MustGo!! 


of the most wonderfully trained springer spaniels 1 ever developed. 
Obedient. fast. game and courageous workers, steady to shot; mar- 
vellous retrievers on land and from water; tender mouths (they re- 
trieve live birds without hurting a feather); very keen noses; they have 
been shot over daily for months. You would never lose a dead 
wounded bird with one of my thoroughly trained springers. only 
$ i ppies $50.00 up. Bitches in whelp to 
up. Y buy from me with confidence. No 
y A. K. C. reg. Deferred payments. Send for list of bargains 
and photos, Also Brittany Spaniels (Pointing Spaniels!). 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 





E. Chevrier, Prop., 342 Main St., Winnipeg, Man. 






















































‘Quadine 


Proves Its Worth” 


Poo Chow Kennels, Benton Harbor, Mich., writes: 
“When first ordering Quadine I was rather skeptical. 
However, experience has proved its worth. We are very 
glad to recommend it to our friends and customers, for 
it has proved to be such a help to us. Quadine keeps the 
heavy coat of the Chow clean, free from parasites and 
gives it a silken sheen. Since using it we have not been 
bothered with ‘hot spots’ and other skin troubles. 
Harry A. Laity.” 


Accept This Offer 


Here is an outfit every dog 
owner should have. This 
introductory offer makes 
it almost a gift. We guar- 
antee to refund your money 
promptly if for any reason 
you are not satisfied. Use 
the coupon. 


QUADINE LABORATORIES, Dept. F tI, 
320—20th Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Enclosed find $2.50 for one $2.00 bottle of Quadine and 
one DeVilbiss $1.50 household spray—total value $3.50 
for $2.50. 

SNINIIIL: dkinnsseginiatesineeace 


Address 

















ALL the 






GET READY to 


give 


your dog the treat of his 


Miller’s MEATIES— 


life 
yf {onsor!) delicious, crunchy cubes 
\ ny ‘ “— — 
R\4_ ae * of healthfulness—the com- 
Loo NL plete meal, ready to feed, 


low in cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER! Ask your dealer for MEAT- 
IES or send direct. Samples 10c. $1 brings 10 
Ibs. postpaid East of Rockies. 
Write today. Battle Creek 
Dog Food Co., 1134 State 
St., Battle Creek, Michigan. 









f 
| “BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS FOR DOGS" 





packedin MILLERS ME | 





P EN 

SPORTSMEN 

We now have the most select string of trained shoot- 
ing dogs that we have ever offered for sale, can furnish 
either close, medium or wide ranging Pointers and 
Setters that BIRD-SENSE, BRAINS and 
STYLE asonable. Come and see them work 
on game—or write for free trial offer, satisfaction guar- 





anteed. Also choice young dogs and puppies of excep 
tional breeding. Descriptive literature free 
OAK GROVE KENNELS ina, Illinois 








Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of my tine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigtield, 
Carolina Frank, and Vohic breeding or setters of na 
tional blood lines, as low as $5.00 down and monthly 
for the balance. Three to five months old, shipped on 
two days’ approval, PAY AFTER YOU SEE THE 
DOG. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 
funded. Registration papers with each dog. Have 
trained dogs but not soli on my time plan. Ten cents 
will bring literature and references 
Idaho 


Fureht Private Kennels. Gooding, 








ORIGINAL 


Old-Time, Long-Eared, 
Black-and-Tan Hounds 
Perpetuating the BEST of those re- 
nowned lone-trailing, cold-trailing, 


booming hounds of Early Settler days. 


MERRITT BROS., Nichols, N. Y. 








e____fJ 








High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dog 

suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for 
trial, also sold on Easy Payment Plan. Don’t wait till 
the season opens; get our prices and information now. 


Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 





High-Class Broken Beagles, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds, 


Straight Cooners, a a 
. fro a } ter 

Setters and Pointers tna trainer 
Reasonable 

R. M. DOTTERER prices, Trial. 


Shanesville =9, Penn. 








-Beagles—Beagles—Beagles 


I offer a nice lot of well-trained Beagles. Ex- 
perienced rabbit hunters, real gun dogs. Male 
$35.00, Female $30.00 Also large hounds fully 
trained for rabbits at $25.00 each. All dogs 
guaranteed, none gun shy. These are all dogs 
of real quality. 

J. R. SUITER 


Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 
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Qw Doc Rimevirs @ 


fifteen years of recognized quality 


A ftw CENTS Mont — Isw't Your P&T worTH n? 









ASK US FOR “SUCCESS WITH DOGS” TELLS HOW 
TO FEED AND TRAIN YOUR 006, TEACH HIM 
TRICKS CURE DOG DISEASES, ETC 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATCO. MAILED FREE 


Q-W LABORATORIES. Inc.D 






BOUND BROOK 


oe 14 Breet 
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puppies is to endeavor to find by sight. 

“Can you tell me if this is so, or is 
the pup really deficient on scent?” 

My reply, which was as follows, is 
passed on also, in the hope that it may 
have an interest, and perhaps considerable 
value, for other readers who may have 
had a similar experience. 

‘Answering your esteemed letter in 
reference to the retrieving of your young 
E nglish setter 

“a personally do not believe it true that 
a dog’s nose ‘often does not develop until 
the dog is a year old or more.’ | don't 
know that I am a sufficient scientist to 
prove it, but I do feel confident that a dog 
is born with all the nose he'll ever have. 

“On the other hand, with equal con- 

fidence I believe that as dogs grow older, 
and with more experience, they develop an 
increasing ability to use their nose to bet- 
ter advantage. I incline to the belief that 
even some older dogs never do learn to 
use their noses as well as other individuals. 
I know that a number of years ago I was 
impressed with the truth of something 
a friend said to me in Mississippi. We were 
hunting over one of the best bird-finding 
pointers I’ve ever seen. My friend said: 
‘That dog knows how to use his nose. 
Some dogs don’t.’ 

“There is also the fact that some dogs 
have better noses than others. There can 
be no question about that. But I do not 
regard that as the point involved in connec- 
tion with your inquiry. 

“I do not believe'that the average pointer 
or setter ever uses his nose in retrieving 
to quite the same advantage as a spaniel 
or one of the strictly retrieving breeds. 
The natural use of nose for pointer or 
setter is in finding live game. Retrieving, 


DO YOU LET YOUR DOG 
HUNT? 


HIS title may amuse some. Some it 
may puzzle. Yet it means just what 
it says. “Do I let him hunt? Why, of course 
I do. He finds the birds and I shoot ’em.” 
And if many of our upland hunters would 
literally follow this rule, better dog per- 
formance would result, ‘and a more en- 
joyable time would be had by master and 
servant, to say nothing of the peace of 
mind of one or more hunting companions, 
feel somewhat keenly on the matter, 
because while many, many times it has been 
my great pleasure to spend days afield 
with friends who “let their dogs hunt,” 
I have on several occasions accompanied 
certain misguided individuals who were 
apparently obsessed with the notion that 
they were better bird-finders than their 
highly specialized pointers or setters. Some 
experiences with these latter come to mind 
with the approach of the bird season. 
Last fall, my hunting companion and I 
went after pheasant in northwestern Ohio; 
that section of the state which is rapidly ac- 
quiring somewhat of a national reputation 
among those who enjoy the pursuit of these 
wily members of the feathered tribe. We 
were accompanied by the farmer at whose 
home we made headquarters. He had an 
orange-and-white setter—one of those 
short-coupled, cat-footed individuals with 
a rather knowing eye and merry tail. 
Upon becoming acquainted with my dog, 
after the manner of the ilk, the setter put 
on a war dance of impatience and eager- 
ness, the while we assembled our guns. 
“Looks good to me,” I commented. 
“Goes too far,” his owner grunted. I de- 





EXCELLENT WORK! 


H. M, Moore's good setter dog Keystone Mack. 


with them, is always at least partly ar- 
tificial, even where they retrieve dead 
game nicely by sight. The average pointer 
or setter is not naturally inclined to seek 
dead game in quite the same way, or with 
quite the same pains, as a true retriever. 
The average pointer or setter is anxious 
to be on about his business of finding more 
live game. My own pointers and setters 
are always impatient over spending much 
time seeking dead—even those which are 
happy to retrieve when they can do so 
quickly. 

“Then there is another angle—that dead 
game certainly gives off very much less 
scent than live game. What it all nets 
down to is that I believe you are giving 
yourself too much concern over nothing. 
You apparently are expecting more than 
you should from a retrieving standpoint, 
in connection with your young setter. 
With more age and experience he will un- 
doubtedly improve, and I shouldn’t worry 
about it.” Horace Lytie 


Incidentally, it’s going to be a very hard shot! 


cided to keep an eye on that setter. His 
owner told me that the dog was eighteen 
months of age and very tractable about 
the yard. “But he’ s so derned hard to han- 
dle in the field,” he complained. 

We went through some fences and were 
in the bird country. The dogs were cast off 
and away they went, heads up and tails 
merry. They had raced about a hundred 

yards when a whistle sounded, followed 
by a booming “Hey, Bob!” My dog haul- 
ed up at the w histle and looked around to 
see what it was all about. This was new to 
him. The whistle was of almost identical 
tone with mine. I motioned him on and 
again he bored out, headed for a fence 
row barely visible in the early morning's 
light. The setter went, too. Our farmer 
waxed profane between constant toots 0 
that infernal whistle. The setter was ovel- 
taken, grabbed by the ear and given, a 
mong other things, a sharp scolding. My 

dog was pointing near a corner of the fence 
some three hundred yards distant. 
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GLOVER’S 


WORM 
MEDICINES 





Remove ROUND WORMS (Ascarids) 
TAPEWORMS and HOOKWORMS 
Insist on GLOVER’S-— standard for 60 years! 
For Round Worms { GLOVER'S PUPPY CAPSULES 


in the smaller (Liquid) VERMIFUGE 
breeds, Puppies “ "ROUND WORM 
and Kittens CAPSULES 
GLOVER’S ROUND WORM 
pees Weems CAPSULES 
Rein end Cats “ TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
CAPSULES 


Tapeworms: GLOVER'S TAPEWORM CAPSULES 

Hookworms : Use GLOVER'S PUPPY CAPSULES or 

GLOVER'S TETRACHLORETHYLENE CAPSULES. 
FREE! GLOVER'S BOOK—tells you about 


feeding, training; when to worm 
your pet; facts about Distemper, etc. Write 


GLOVERS 


Dept. 2, 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Imp. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 

Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 
Bancstone Ben of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 


Imp. Ch. 








Dilwyne Chesapeakes 


The best duck retrievers known as well as 
wonderful companions 
Stock by Cuampion Water Devi 
availabie at very reasonable prices. 
ILWYNE KENNELS, Montchanin, Del. 
Joun J. Ketry, Kennel Mor. 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 

A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 
LAKE COMO KENNELS 


Communicate with 





1829 
Philadelphia Pa. 


LABRADORS 


No better retrievers land or water. 
companions. 
dispositions. 
bloodlines. 








Devoted 
Noted for intelligence and good 
Pups of first class imported 

A.K.C. registered litter. 


B. R. BRIGGS, JR. 
—-2- BAY MASSACHUSETTS 








Labrador Puppies 


Buy a Labrador and learn why they are 
becoming such a favorite with sportsmen 
everywhere. You will lose no cripples 
with a Labrador along. Puppies, best of 
breeding, real hunting stock, Whitmore X 
O’Kanagan blood lines. 

Females $35.00. Males $50.00. 


Mac's Kennels Norton, Kans. 
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setter’s punishment having been duly com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of his master, the 
latter exclaimed, “Get to your dog quick, 
he’s down.” I asked him to turn his dog 
loose that we might perhaps see more bird 
work. I was anxious to see what the 
little setter would do with my dog’s point. 
“He'll go to your dog, I guess, and I don't 
want him to get the habit of going so far. 
etter get down there. Might be a cock 
and he'll flush or run sure.” Off he went 
on a trot, his dog on leash, worrying at my 
deliberation. We reached the pointing dog, 
the bird clattered up, and dropped. “Don't 
often lie like that,” he said in a slightly 
puzzled tone. 

He let his dog go and we went into a 
large rag-weed patch. For a few moments 
the setter worked close, to the intense 
satisfaction of his owner, and then again 
went wide to his utter disgust. Once more 
that confounded tooting. The dog slowed 
up and pottered aimlessly, whereupon he 
received much praise. 

The results of that morning’s hunt? My 
companion and I had our limits over my 
dog by eight o’clock. The setter, through 
no fault of his, had failed to even make 
game. He had no opportunity whatever. 


OW, some years ago, I overheard an 
old horse trainer say, “Never tell a 
man how to handle his horse, his child or his 
dog, It'll make him mad.” Yet, after lunch, 
when the talk (through the Machiavellian 
tactics of my companion, who knew there 
was something on my mind) turned to 
dogs, I gently suggested that in the after- 
noon our host give his dog his head and 
forget the whistle. “But he'll go way out,’ 
he said, “and you'll see, before I get there 
the bird’ll be gone.” I counseled that, in- 
asmuch as he had no sport that morning, 
he give my idea a trial anyway. Again the 
dogs went away, but the setter paused and 
seemed uneasy. “Leave him alone now and 
see what he does,” I pleaded. And how 
that youngster hunted! Of a sudden, dur- 
ing a long cast, that dog fairly jumped into 
a point and I was almost forced to hang 
to his master’s coat to prevent him from 
sprinting to the dog. The little setter, 
staunch as you make them, held; the bird, 
probably scared stiff by the sudden attack, 
almost had to be routed before his nose. 
A little later, still hunting wide, he repeat- 
ed his performance. He was boldness per- 
sonified, and the bird neither ran nor 
flushed. “Tell you what,” ~Said his master, 
“the change in weather 4 is making those 
birds lie.” Change in weather? Nonsense! 
I know one of the best field shots in the 
state. He’d rather hunt than anything else, 
and a delightful companion in the field ex- 
cept when he has a dog. He was presented 
with a classy pointer possessed of nose 
and speed—and looks. The dog was trained 
by one who knew his business. At a field 
trial the dog displayed great promise and 
was placed by an exacting judge. After he 
was returned to my friend and the two 
were quite well acquainted, we hunted him 
on quail. The dog was stylish, fast and 
obedient. He went off fairly wide and at 
once he was called back and given “Hail 
Columbia.” This was repeated time and 
again. It was, “Whoa!” “Be Careful!” 
“Easy now!” ad nauseam. I lost all inter- 
est in that hunt. A year later that fine 
pointer was a persistent potterer and an 
adept at false pointing. Yet both of these 
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your a 
with FILLERS! 


® Beware of canned dog foods that 
merely fill up a dog but do not nour- 
ish him. Such fillers are made with 
by-products in place of fresh meat. 


Ken-L-Ration—Horse Meat or Beef 
—is made only with FRESH, LEAN, RED 
MEAT, and other ingredients of finest 
purity and quality. 


No second or third rate quality— 
no by-products. Ken-L-Ration is as 
pure and nutritious as a baby’s food. 


Feed Ken-I-Ration daily. Feeding 
tests prove that it is the one food you 
can depend on to nourish your dog 
properly and help keep him in top 
condition at all times. 


Write for FREE book giving val- 
uable facts on feeding. Use coupon. 
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S++ Rockford, 111, 
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KEN-[;RATION 


German Shorthaired Pointers 


Registered 
The Shooting Dog De luxe—Superior Natural Retrieving 
Pointers, on land or water. Have all ages, broken, started, 
and puppies. Training instructions furnished with young 
stock, You can get one now to fit your pocketbook, priced 
according to age and training. Try one this Fall and see 
for yourself the many reasons for German Shorthaired 
Pointer popularity. It costs no more to own the best. 


ERVIN P. MILLER 
Sunny Brook Farm Kennels Washingten C. H., Ohio 












German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 





A Service to Our Readers 


>IELD & STREAM readers are made up 
of — sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Sl for advice 
or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 

















German Shorthaired 
POINTERS 


Puppies whelped May 16th. Sire is of best RTT 

field stock. Dam ‘‘Frieda of Barneroft’’ reg. A.K.¢ 

consistent blue ribbon winner, Intelligent healthy oue- 

pies excellent for all kinds of hunting and retrieving. 
GEORGE BANCROFT 

8400 Ardmore Ave., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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@ Sergeant's “Condition Pills” 
are splendid for a well dog, | 
keep him fit. Ideal tonic after 
sickness, for loss of appetite, 
etc. At your dealers. Our FREE 
ADVICE DEPT. will answer 
questions about your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


eraeants 


CONDITION PILLS 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 









Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable ; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed mange 
remedy $1. Dog collars and harness made to 


order. 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 


501 Rockwood Dailas, Texas 








COONHUNTERS 


If you are looking for the best, try one of 
Kentucky's thoroughly trained four-year-old 
redbone and bluetick coonhounds; wide, fast 
ranger and hunter, true and solid tree barker; 
will hunt anywhere, either hills or swamps; ab- 
solutely rabbit-stock and fox broken. Priced to 
sell on trial with written purchase money back 
guarantee. 
C. R. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 








A THRILLING MOVIE 


The sight of a hunting leopard, or 
Chetah, actually retrieving ducks, 
and springing and retrieving pheas- 
ants, in Long Island, is one you'll 
never forget. The grace and beauty 
of the animal, and its tremendous 
speed and certainty, make this ab- 
solutely unique among all motion 
pictures of American shooting. One 
of the Library of Field & Stream 
Motion Pictures of Hunting and 
Fishing that hundreds of clubs are 
booking for their fall and winter 
meetings. Ask us for complete infor- 
mation- 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 





F.&S. 11-'35-B 
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owners were strong and tireless walkers. 

Contrast those incidents with this: I re- 
ceived an invitation from one of our fore- 
most trainers to hunt snipe. He said he 
had a new dog he wanted me to see do his 
stuff. The dog hunted an extensive stretch 
of bog, while Mac and I stood on the edge, 
joshing each other. Not a word was said to 
the dog. He was not directed by whistle 
or motion. He came to a point. “Go and 
take the shot,” growled my host. Now, the 
dog was pretty far away and it would take 
me some time to flounder through that 
bog to where he stood. “Finish that cig- 
arette,” Mac directed. “He'll hold what- 
ever he’s got there. Makes ’em staunch and 
confident to stay that way awhile.” Mark 
that, “staunch and confident !” 

“Mac,” I said later, “do you subscribe 
to the idea that a slow, close-working dog 
is what is needed for pheasants?” “No 
sir!” earnestly. “They need speed and bold- 
ness to make them stay put. And who says 
those chickens are always hanging around 
close, I’d like to know? If a man wants 
that close style of hunting he should stay 
away from good bird dogs. He should get 
himself a spaniel or try to kick out the 
birds himself.” 

Let your dog hunt! Occasional directing 
or correction is, of course, sometimes ne- 
cessary. But it is a far cry from that to 
the constant nagging and tooting to which 
sO many earnestly trying dogs are subject- 
ed while engaged in their life’s work. 

Over thirty years ago, J. A. Graham, in 
The Sporting Dog said, “Dogs could do 
with less schooling if the men who used 
them had more. There would be more dogs 
of the bien élevés class if nobody might 
shoot over them except those who could 
provide a character for at least letting 
them alone.” 

HerMAN H. KArBERG 


REGARDING RETRIEVER 
TRIALS 


ETRIEVER trials are fast obtaining 
the wide-spread popularity they de- 
serve. During the past season we have 
witnessed three all-breed retriever trials. 
Large galleries were invited and encour- 
aged to attend the meetings, with the view 
of making the people retriever-minded and 
as an education to further the popularity 
of retriever trials and the training of the 
varieties of this splendid breed. In view of 
this fact, it is most essential that those 
organizing these meetings should see that 
the people get the proper course of educa- 
tion, and are not led astray to train their 
dogs to do something which is not a re- 
triever’s duty. 
It is decidedly not a retriever’s duty to 
take a cast of two to three hundred yards, 


1935 


unless he has marked his fall or is being 
directed out by his handler. A retriever 
should not make a cast of more than fifty 
yards of his own accord, and should hunt 
that distance methodically, with style and 
speed. Should he be in sight of his handler 
and be required to make a wide cast, he 
should be under such control that he wil} 
take the required directions from his 
handler. When working in heavy cover 
and a bird has been shot and carried on for 
some distance, it is the correct thing for 
the hunter to walk forward to a point 
where he can keep his dog under control 
and be within range of further game which 
may be disturbed by his dog while hunt- 
ing. For no retriever, unless he has 
marked the fall, will go direct. Therefore. 
the dog has got to hunt a large territory 
to find his fall, and if his fall is lying out 
a long distance he is doing much more 
harm than good. The most essential part 
in the working of retrievers is to have 
them under such control as to be able to 
put them on the fall as quickly as possible, 
and with the least disturbance of ground, 
All this can be done without depriving the 
dog of his natural ability. The object of 
trials is to encourage better training. 


HE tasks at trials are not supposed to 
be in any way different from those 
which would confront you during an ordi- 
nary day’s shooting ; therefore, every sports- 
man knows that to send his retriever to 
hunt a long-distance fall which the dog has 
not marked, or even though he has marked 
it, would be greatly reducing his chances 
of further sport and at the same time his 
bag. To encourage prospective enthusiasts 
to train their retrievers to be wide rangers 
is certainly a step in the wrong direction, 
and there is no quicker way of putting a 
dog out of control. When a retriever has 
been trained i in such a manner and is hunt- 
ed wide in cover well out of his handler’s 
sight, he soon learns to do as he likes 
It is surprising the number of people 
who think that once a dog is trained there 
is no necessity to further his education, 
and keep him in touch with what he has 
learned; that a trained dog is always a 
trained dog. But just give him a little 
headway, no matter how well trained he 
has been, and he will soon learn bad habits. 
As I have already mentioned, there is no 
quicker way to spoil him than by hunting 
him wide in cover. It is not on the cards 
that a retriever should hunt wide. Ordi- 
nary shooting conditions will not permit 
it, for the reason previously stated. So 
why encourage it? 

We hear it said that running trials, 
under ordinary shooting conditions, is too 
simple because very few dogs have failed to 
find their game. But in every case the 
judge will have before him dogs which 


IT’S ALL IN THE FAMILY! 
Labradors belong to a sagacious variety of the retriever family, A scene in British Columbia. 
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is learning very little indeed. He must be 


forced to stay at heel without being eld 

there. Perseverance will soon prove effec- | 

tive. A switch always ready to guide the R bircullc warm voce 
age at last that puppy to his proper place will help ma- CONCENTRATED @ ALL COOKED 

erially. 


hy wash J All the Vitamins @ A Perfect Fi 
2 2 ac only Having taught him to lead and to follow —pnUY DIRECT op 

clean him perfectly but you also ~ ll at heel, another step in his education may | [$1,00ter2S tes. SPECIAL $3.33 100tbs. f.0.b. #.¥.C. 
A a ~ — Siewsiate, hott @ Grooms be taken. Teach him to enter his kennel] prone So. CE} 0-08 Avs. 0. C 
Rromth. mi fleas and lice, destroy @ win. cise | On command and to come out when his 
Gan ae At drug ead. pet e . name is called. Here, again, the check line Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat hounds, 
stores, 50c, or write us direct. @ Deodorizes may be used—not to haul him in or out. | Wolf and Deer hounds, Coon and O. 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., @ qisane y - Pas é ’ possum hounds, Bear and Lion hounds, 
1937 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. but to give sundry jerks to his collar to Varmint and Rabbit hounds. Shipped for 


All Im One | enforce obedience. trial. Catalog 10 cents. 
uU LV 1 x< Operation There is no need to shout commands to Write 


the dog in the mechanical manner of the 


THE o DOG Backed by 92 Years’ “ 2 BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
omy SOAP Expertence | army sergeant. Softly spoken words are Sum, Banede 
| quite as effective. The switch should al- Z 


| ways be at hand to guide the pupil on his “ 

75 high-class Beagles path, but not to abuse him. Daily lessons | Sages AMERICAN BROWN 
of 20 to 30 minutes duration obtain much WATER SPANIELS 

including 25 broken; some fit for the bench better results than longer lessons at irregu-| fe The genuine old-time populg 
show and field trials. Balance partly brok- lar intervals. Persistent, regular lessons Spaniel of the seventies (tp 

. $ - » - 4 : — 3. ctionate, y, 

en and pups. Farm raised, healthy, and | | will effect results that are quite impossible brome Real eaten aa ‘deal 
pedigreed. | to achieve from spasmodtc attempts. When and grouse, excellent retriens 


lessons are given regularly, the pupil land or water. Literature dim 
learns to look forward to the interest the Driscoll 0. Scanlan 


handler displays in him and soon enjoys ee ee 
FOR SALE the sensation of being taught. 


Fae cteee seat oh to 450; rabbit hounds, $1 pay The dog will now be showing some SPORTSMEN 
0; fox hounds, - » mw, Ta ) bs, eddy . . . 
Straight cooners, $75 to $150; pointers and setters, $50 signs of paying a certain amount of re- 200 . eh 
to $150. Young and started stock usually for sale at act f the handler’s wishes. If he d pointers, setters, straight cooners, 
fair prices. Ten to fifteen days’ free trial. You try spec or né Nanaler s wishes, 1€ oes combination hunters rabbit and fox 
them "thoroughly. efore you Day.” . not he should be advanced no further until hounds, cheap. List Ye 

If you are really interested in the purchase of a . -_ - = > a “e Sos > . . 
high-class, guaranteed sporting dog, write us your wants. he shows these signs. Constant repetition 


THE SUNNYMEADE KENNELS is bound to have its effect, no matter how Ramsey Creek KENNELS 
R. D. Cynthiana, Ky. reluctant be the disposition of the pupil. | | Ramsey Illinois 


The earlier: lessons must be learned 
EVERY DOG ccm $ 150 thoroughly before others are given. If he Coon Hounds and Bird Dogs 


is slow to understand any one of these, Hunted and trained in the best game section of the 


Southwest. Extra high class Coon hounds $75.00. No, 
Post | no good can be obtained by jumping over | | 1°Coon hounds $50.00. Extra high class Coon, Skunk 


Paid | it and onto the succeeding lesson. If he is| | Opossum, Mink hounds $35.00, Average combinatio 

2 Fi ° ° tree hounds $25.00. Old Coon hounds good for a season 

Does not eut the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat but removes it entirely: | NOt taught properly the lessons which it| | or two $15.00. Mixed breed combination tree dog 

Bey csipping: the Mey Bp 4 is quite possible to force him to perform, $25.00. Fox hounds $30.00. Deer hounds $25.00. Rabbit 

fi pats, and cats; also ¢ r ° ° hounds $15.00. Bird dogs—real first elass shoot 

fur comb. (PiLK. cata 334° rusur-edge trimming blade, with gach onder there is but a remote chance of his dis- dogs—males $50.00, females $35.00. Trial allowed, 
DOG Comb p-Grush Outfit $1 value ity ped. 1 bedience wh 1 sl f References in your state. 25 years a shipper. 

WARNER'S BST sistas Depi F. Werwicie came, | Playing obedience when he is well out o HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 
: orwied, wenn. | reach of his handler in the field. : 























DEVONSHIRE KENNELS Sellersville, Pa. 























Male Rabbit Hound iim: Hunters, Attention! 
2% years old, medium size, good voice, long ears, Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and 


Psaggenven pn ge ge ig 3 porte Hd o— combination hunting hounds, also bird dogs, 
os » a r 3, sh, ’ thoroughly trained, shipped for free trial; alse 
swamps, will stay until holed or shot. Will bark hole. TRIE E al; a 
Fast, true trailer, hard steady driver. Can hunt in HE LL SURELY RE v young started hounds and pups. Write for full 
cold weather every day in the week, will track his F description and literature showing pictures and 
rabbit on snow. When he starts his rabbit he will bring it around NY reader who has trouble with even breeding. 


to you in shooting distance. Not man or gun shy. Friendly around 


SUE 2 a7 tt ek ee ee an old dog, which starts to balk at KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 


trial. Bank references furnished. 


T. C. DORAN, Murray, Ky. retrieving, might try out this method, and | | Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 


I'll guarantee it to work. 

Look. Rabbit Hunters! Take a stick about two feet long and} AMERICAN HOUNDS 

9 S. I .— Sep gg Ge Gossett's Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tas 
alin tiie about one inch by two inches and bore a 
FOR SALE: two-year-old male or female first- ? ° Far famed for great endurance, cold tia 
class trained rabbit hounds, redbone and blue- | | hole through at one end. Then tie a rope ability, acute hating sense, dee) bug ay 
tick breed; brush and briar hunters; fast and long enough to go around your dog’s neck Cnprensive hound chascates, Pescedtaaae 
hard drivers; never quit until rabbit is shot or . trained hounds, bred 
holed. Neither man nor gun shy. Female $10.00 ; gion, Hichdy deserintive fiusteated entail 
Male $15.00; pair $25.00. On 10 days’ trial with absorbing interest to every houndman Its 


written pure ‘hase money back guarantee. Bank HERMOSA VISTA FARK 
reference furnished. T. Dalton, Hazel, Kentucky. eer W. Eant. Gossurt—Met. 


Look! Look! Rabbit Hunters! —a = 


Pair high-class rabbit hounds, no trash, hard hunters, | e 

good routers. Stay with rabbit until shot or holed in | t t 

any kind of hunting ground. Good trailers on snow, | u S an In un 0 $ 
aged 2% years. Breeding black, tan and walker. | 

Medium size. Neither man nor gun shy. Female $10.00; ? ona 7 | 

male $15.00; pair $22.50 C.0.D. 10 days’ trial, money- The author's det ae) for making a dog} FOR SALE 
back guarantee. Bank reference. Also big, fine, nicely reirteve ° ao ¢ : 
started 2-year-old male coonhound. Treeing good, fine . Pictures and other information 
prospect, black, tan, bluetick breeding. First $12.50 on request 


gets him C. O. D. One 5-year-old number one coon- 
FORDS KENNELS Lavonia, Ga. 



































hound. Leave $65.00 with your agent for 10 days’ trial. and tie a gor yd-sized knot on the end. | 
1. W. Wilson Murray, Ky. | About six inches from the hole, cut a | 


notch in the stick, like we used to make s ld 
High-Class Hunting Hounds to throw darts. Now you are ready to do o Cheap 
business. Coon hounds, rabbit hounds, beagle hounds, 


America’s leading strains, trained in the greatest game Take your dog out by yourself in the and bird dogs. We handle nothing but the 


sections of the great middle west. Send ten cents for best, every dog hunted and tried before ship- 

illustrated catalogue and prices on thoroughly trained field and throw out the cob, Lead your | sine. Got to 4 a good one before you call 

Coon hounds, Combination-Coon, Skunk and Opossum = P 

hounds, Fox hounds, CRACKER-JACK RABBIT dog up to the cob or dead bird and pro- get it. We sell only trained dogs. All sold 

HOUNDS and Beagles. Also started dogs and puppies. ceed to put the rope around his neck and | cheap. Write for information and _ pictures 
free, State dog wanted. 


| 
All dogs shipped for trial, satisfaction guaranteed. 
tn poe among lmangmmmanye cerca insert the knot in the slot and twist the | 
| 0. K. KENNELS, Murray, Ky. 
| 

















AK GROVE KENNE ; 
- A. ~ ina, Ulinols J stick until it gets tight around his neck. 


RABBITHOUNDS Use the word ‘ fetch” and no other, and $26.50 for COMPLETE 


Loffer For Sale A Nice Lot of directly his mouth will open with the Portable Kennel Yard 
Hounds, NiceLooking. Healthy | | twisting. Then pick up the cob or bird and | Takes qnly 15 minutes to erect. Spe 


nd Strong. jood — Finde | . . . . 
and Trailers Not afraid off | put it in his mouth, and all the time use assortment No. 1-A makes yard T’x14% 
: - [7 high -including gate. Shipped prom 
from me. make inquiries in} | the word fetch,” and when he takes hold | biel) .0.B. Buffalo NY. on receipt of chech 
will find the Good Ones come} | Of the bird or cob, loosen the twist a little | money order or N.Y. draft. Add $1.00 6 
from , tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patent 
Harry D. Welsh] | 2nd start to walk back to where you threw : Clips. Send 6e in postage for Booklet 0. 


the bird. If he drops it, proceed all over | | Us. BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Int 
n.Y. 








vormerly Scheeler's Sons; Est. 1869) 


{ ayport }- 
Clarion County, Pa.} | again from the original starting point and 574 Terrace Buffalo, 
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above. And when he carries it all the way 
back for you, pet him and give him some 
morsel which he likes to eat. 

Try this out several times and your dog 
will then take a delight in retrieving. | 
Never fail to pet and caress him when 
he does it right. This method can be guar- 
anteed to make even a bull dog retrieve. 

M. HEPpLeR 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HAS STOPPED RETRIEVING 


Quves.—I bought my setter when a pup and 
she is now two years old. The first year she 
hunted well for a year-old dog, and she retrieved 


all the birds she had a chance to. Now in her 
second season she will not retrieve a bird but 
will pick it up and drop it. Can you tell me 


anything to do to start her retrieving again? 
WittiaAM SULLIVAN. 


ANS. 
setver_ to perform in his or her first season better 
than is the case during the second season. The 
second-season dog is like a boy in high school— 
beginning to have a mind of his own and thinks 
he’s a man, without quite being one yet. Both 
the first and third years in a dog’s work afield 
are apt to be better than his second year. 

From the standpoint of retrieving, it appears 
that you have just depended upon her retriev- 
ing naturally, rather than by using one of the 
several force systems in vogue. The latter is 
the only way you can depend unfailingly on 
performance, ‘Just to cultivate a natural tendency 
to retrieve is all right—but the trouble is that 
you have no way to correct performance when 
they don’t happen to feel like it. Either force-train 
her to retrieve—or else see if she takes it up nat- 
urally again. The former is more certain. 


DEPENDS ON BRACEMATE 
Ques.— 


now and, 


-My pointer bitch is twelve months old 
since a puppy, has been in_ constant 


companionship with my old male dog. She backs | 


other dogs in the field every time one stops for 
anything and that keeps her still so much that 
she doesn’t hunt much and only finds a covey 
when she just runs across them. And for three 
weeks now she has been getting worse. She 
started off hunting this fall like any young dog 
and I can’t understand the gradual change into 
an overbroken dog. I would appreciate advice 
R. {arpy. 


Ans.—What your bitch needs now is to be 
worked alone to develop her own initiative. Hunt 
her as much as you can alone. Don’t hunt her 
at all with other dogs, and see what sort of a 
hunter she develops into on her own responsibil- 
ity. After a year or so, if she has developed in- 


itiative on her own account, and has put on 
added age and experience, you might try her 
out again with other dogs. I never believe in 


hunting a young dog too much with an older 
one because the young one naturally comes to 
depend too much on the older one. In the case 
of your bitch, if you keep on hunting het with 
another dog she may never develop into anything 
especially valuable. a. LL. 


DOESN’T HUNT 


Qves.—My pointer bitch is seven months old. 
I started working her when she was aboit five 
months old. No attempt was made to make her 
steady. I just let her go, but all she seems to 
want to hunt is something to eat. How can | 
make a good gun dog out of her? 

G. M. BaLiincer. 


Axs.—The most important thing for you to 

bear in mind is the tender age of your bitch. 
She is just a baby yet and a finished performance 
should not be expected. Let her get to be some- 
thing between a year and two years of age, keep 
working with her in the meantime, and see how 
she performs then. By that time you will have 
cause either for encouragement or utter dis- 
couragement. Make your decision then. Maybe 
you'll have to find a better prospect. i. E 


WORKING PUPPIES TOGETHER 


Qves.—I have two English setter pups just 
fast six months old. Would it be all right to 
Start them both out together or should I run 


them one at a time? Cart JAMISON. 

Axs.—When it comes to 
think you may possibly have to work your puppies 
Separately. eel, however, that since they are 
8 young, it might be just as well not to try 
to steady them on game, at least for some time. 
n the meantime, take them into the field, both 
for exercise and in order to develop their hunting 
instinct and their initiative and experience in 
finding game. 

think it might be all right to start them out 
together, and if you notice that they are entirely 
independent in their hunting, I think it all right 


pointing game, I 


é continue. If, however, you should notice that 
ey start to trail, or if either or both of them 
May not set their minds to hunting when to- 


ether, then I think it would be better to start 
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Tt is not at all unheard of for a young 
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give him two or three trials, as stated |BROKEN 


® Pointers 
® English Setters 
® Labrador Retrievers 


GUN 
DOGS 


Shown at work in the field at any time 





Freedom Plains Road 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Irish Setters 


The most beautiful and best pals of any sport- 
ing breed. Bred for type and bird sense. 
Photographs and prices on request. 
Christmas Reservations Accepted Now. 
NEIMEYER’S THORNECLIFF KENNELS 
LA RUE, OHIO 








IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies—Older Dogs 


No better hunting dogs than parents of these 

pups. Both winners of Shooting Dog Stakes 

and of Championship stock. Two thoroughly 
broken pointers for sale. 


Ernest D. Levering Ruxton, Md. 








IRISH SETTERS 


Six exceptional female pups, excellent field 


stock, one of the last litters by Ch. Kenmore 
Red Jacket x Rusty Arabella, she grand- 
daughter Donegal’s Morty Oge Il. Eligible 


A.K.C.—F.D.S.B. Whelped April 18th, $50.00. 
Arthur Gullickson, Route #5, Madison, Wis. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A.K.C. Registered 


Two litters of puppies, one by my own Canadian 
Champion Belmoss Jacobite II and dam Bel- 


moss Flossie. The second litter by English 
Champion Rufton Recorder and dam Berchwood 
Patsy. 


Owner: Edward J. Prue 
Aldershot Kennels, 20 Edward St., Malone, N.Y. 
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WE GUARANTEE TO 


PREVENT RICKETS 


| 


Your money refunded if Fleischmann’s Ir- 
radiated Dry Yeast does not prevent rickets 
Strong, straight bones are every puppy's 
birthright. Otherwise, he’s been cheated 
out of sufficient Vitamin D. Prove it. by 
feeding Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast to a puppy who has rickets. It is 
more than 10 times as rich in Vitamin D 


as U.S. P. cod liver oil. 

But don’t wait for rickets. Protect your 
puppies from rickets by adding Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast to their food 
as soon as they begin to eat. 

In addition to Vitamin D, it is excep- 
tionally rich in Vitamins B and G which 
are essential for proper growth, digestion 
and a beautiful coat. 


Get a 25¢ trial can 
For sale at pet, department, sporting 
goods, feed, and drug stores. lf 
your dealer hasn’t it, send 25¢ in coin 
or stamps to Standard Brands Incor- 
porated, Dept. FS11, 595 MadisonAve., 
New York, N. Y., for a 34-0z. trial 
can, enough for two to three weeks. 
Complete literature will be included. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
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IRRADIATED DRY 


YEAST for DOGS 











Springer Spaniel Pups 
By Ch. Rufton Rogerson 


Four months old. Dual purpose stock. Also 
year old bitch. All guaranteed eligible. Will 
ship for inspection. 


LEO FORAN BOX 434 SALAMANCA, N. Y. 





Springer Spaniels 


Highest class. Field or Show. Strong, healthy. Farm- 
raised. wo to eight months. Carrying the best of 
blood, such as Ch. Inveresk ChaneéMor, Ch. Nuthill 


Dignity, Ch. Lilae Wonder, Samson of Leam, F. 
Ch. Rivingten Sam, F. T. Ch., ete. Males $25.00 up. 
Females $15.00 up. Several distemper immune. A.K.C 
eligible. At Stud: Vermont Rex A.K.C, 886358, Ver- 
mont Flash A.K.C, 969474. Fee $25.00 


Ernest B. Stanley North Bennington, Vermont 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 





your dog need never have 


, DISTEMPER 

Lederle Laboratories Inc. introduced the 
Laidlaw-Dunkin Canine Distemper Vac- 
cine and Virus in America in 1929. Time 
and tests have proved this Lederle prod uct 
to be a satisfactory method of distemper 
protection. 
Sor immunization on 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE and VIRUS 

Lederle 

for treatment — 


ANTI CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM 
Lederle 


LxepERLE Tia BORATORIES, INC. 
Consult your veterinarian or write Dept. B 


-_. NEW YORK 











19 Pups; strong, healthy farm raised stock from the 
world’s foremost Field Trial and Show Champions. 
Type and quality for any show and guaranteed to make 
high class gun dogs. Two choice Brood matrens in 
whelp. Several thoroughly trained adults. A.K.¢ 
registered. Safe delivery guaranteed and shipped sub- 
ject to your inspection and approval. Males $25, 
females $20. 
LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Buy the best, they cost no more. Our dogs make grand 
workers and retrievers. A fine bunch now in training 
for fall delivery. Pups all ages and colors. Beautiful 
young bitches bred to our wonderful producing sires. 
Their get has gone best of breed or better four times 
in succession. Winning dogs at stud. State your re- 
quirements fully and pictures will be furnished. 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 








Pedigree Springer Spaniels 


From $10.00 to $500.00. No finer individuals, 
better bred. State color, age and the amount you want 
to invest. Also a positive mange remedy, for any skin 
eruption on dogs or cats. Greatly assists the restoring 
of hair, $1.00; money-back guarantee. One package is 
sufficient amount for e on dog weighing up to 50 Ibs, 
State whether for dog or cat 

FRANK J. COX 
207 W. Spruce Street 


nor none 





Dodge City, Kans. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Youngsters for sale, bred from real 
workers that have high-class Springer 
type. Priced to sell. Write us your 


wants. 
COMRADE FARMS 


Box O Galion, Ohio 








Growing Puppies 
and Nursing Bitches 
DO BEST ON 





$4.95 per 
100 Ibs. f. o. b. 
plant! 


* 


HORSE-SHOE 
DOG FOOD COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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FREE WRITE FOR 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 

D oe DOGS 








Ye Cc. T.) 
WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hook 


Dependable, safe, eas he worm treatment. 
Heips keep your ee be rifty! 
For wees, L. et write ee a N-16-L 
mal Industry D 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 











A $16. EXPENDITURE BROUGHT 
BACK $1500.00 IN SALES! 


Easthampton, L. I. 
Sept. 5, 1935 
“Field & Stream, 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs :- 

Answering your telegram to renew 
my advertisement you will be pleased 
to know it is unnecessary as | sold 
through a $16. space in your publica- 
tion three Pointers at $500.00 each 
and am still having applications al- 
most every day since. 

I congratulate you on the effective- 
ness of your advertisements. 

Cordially, 
Robert Appleton.” 


Now can you doubt the pulling 
power of FIELD & STREAM’S 
advertising pages—and can you 
doubt the quality of our circula- 
tion? 








Two great books! 





** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete. instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
triend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lloyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 

“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 
August when we can get into the fields again. 
A. E. DICKSON.” 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 





Or 

1 year’s sub. to FIELD & oTneae $2, 50 ) 

ALL yepANtets AND THEIR oe 

a Ra CC - 2.00 ( $3.25 
$4.50 

Or 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2. post prepaid 

1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 Both 

ALL SE ETTERS AND THEIR te 

TRAINING . wee 2.00 $3.25 





FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















| in good condition, 
| I am beginning to doubt her nose. 
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working them separately. You want them to 
develop independence, and the minute you see 
that working them together interferes with that, 
I’d cease the practice. H. L. 


FALSE POINTS 


Qves.—I have an English setter bitch 3% 
years old which is good on quail. This past sea- 
son I worked her on grouse and after a few times 
in the woods she handled them to my satisfaction, 
Now, when I take her out to hunt quail, I find 
that she is too cautious and points when she gets 
the least scent of birds, resulting in several 
false points, Is there anything to overcome this? 

Ketiy Ropricuez. 


Ans.—The wily grouse has apparently caused 
your bitch to become overly cautious even on 
quail, When working her on quail and you feel 
she is false pointing, I would order her on. This 
order can best be given with the whistle. Two 
short, sharp toots is the customary signal. If 
you have not trained her to understand this 
signal, you will have to do it by voice. IT am 
suggesting this on the assumption that you can 
tell when she has her birds right in front of 
her, and when she hasn’t. If she doesn’t respond 
to the command to step up—and you are sure 
that she is not on the birds—you could step up 
to her and just touch her up a tiny bit with the 
strap—not roughly, but enough to let her know 
that her over-caution is not to your desire. 

Another thing to do would be not to pay any 
attention to her at all when you are confident 
she is false pointing, and just go on hunting 
without acknowledging in any manner that you 
see her. If the birds aren’t right before her, ‘she 
will come on, and this will lead to correction. 


APPARENTLY SHE HAS A POOR NOSE 


Ques.- 
female nineteen 


-I am the owner of a Llewellin setter 
months old. She appears to be 
and works high and fast, but 
She repeatedly 
blunders right into the center of a covey without 
suspecting their presence. This dog has become 


| somewhat of a household pet and is allowed in 





the house a good bit during the day, although 
she sleeps outside. Would this be injurious to 
her nose? ” Maurice WarFHAM. 


-It is possible that your bitch hasn't an 
keen nose. There is a great variance 
strength of scenting ability as between 
If she isn’t keen-nosed, there isn’t 


ANs.- 
especially 
in the 
different dogs. 


anything you can do about it. Of course, on some | 


days scenting conditions better than on 


others. 


are 


I suppose that to keep a dog continually out- | 


doors and have him used to it might possibly 
improve his nose somewhat, but I, too, have 
always made a practice of letting my dogs in 
the house. 
in the house 
of the lot. 
indoors is the seat of the trouble. 


TRAILS BRACEMATE 


Quves.—I have a pointer bitch a little over a 
year old, which had no training at all until this 
fall. She is high-bred, has lots of energy and is 
very nervous. When out alone she hunts beau- 
tifully, but with another dog she will trail. She 
will run rabbits and bark after them, and also 
chase birds and bark. We have been very care- 
ful not to break her spirit or abuse her for any 
of these bad actions. In your opinion, will we 
ever get her out of the trailing of another dog? 

C. C. Rossrns. 


has been one of the keenest-nosed 


Ans.—If your bitch performs “beautifully” 
when hunted alone, I am inclined to believe that, 
with more age and experience, she will cease 
trailing a brace-mate. Don’t hunt her with an- 
other dog until she is considerably older, and 
until she has had sufficient experience on her 
own initiative to develop confidence and the de- 
sire to do her own = without letting a brace- 
mate do it for her. Give her more age and ex- 
perience. She ought to come out all right. H. 


DOG SEEMS SHY 


Qves.—I have a pointer dog just a little bit 
under two years old. He is trained and in every 
respect a perfect dog, except for one thing. He is 
bird shy. He is steady on the point, steady as a 
rock under a gun, an excellent retriever and a 
beautiful hunter, ranging fast and wide. On point 
when the flush comes, he retreats behind the 
shooter apparently scared to death. 


J. J. Quinn. 


ANS. —Bird-shyness develops usually in the case 
of too much “pressure” having been exercised 
in the case of a dog’s early training. However, 
since you say the dog is well-broken and points 
nicely, I’m not sure but that the situation may 
indicate at least a trace of gun shyness. If it is 
bird shyness—and since your dog is still under 
two years old—the only thing to do is to go along 
and encourage him. Don’t pay any attention to 
the way he retreats behind you. Just go ahead, let 
him find and handle game, and kill it over his 
points. Try not to miss very often—so that he 
comes to associate your shooting with the finished 
result. If you don’t fuss with him at all, I believe 
he’ll get over it with time and experience. H. L. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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The one I own which has been most | 


So I don’t believe keeping your setter | 
Hw. 1. 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written] rama 





Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re. 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per. 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating 4 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Frm 
& STREAM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different tupes of dom 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you ean accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this ry will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting fiel« 

{ year sutesrtotien for wes & Stream and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 La Sqottn and a copy of book (value $6.00), 


for only $4.5 
Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











NEW! The Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without sy for 
any amount as f- consider them the most human training colla 
' etter results with less work = them than any 
her collar I aa sed. jnapy W. Surrs 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known, 
; Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites. ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postratp, $2.00, 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Responsive Readers with 
Buying Power make possible the 


following statement: 
This magazine has carried more advertising than 
any sporting magazine every year through the past 
twenty-one consecutive ones—last year leading its 
nearest contemporary by a full 6007 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 
spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 





For Lease — Trout Hatchery 


Superintendent’s cottage, attractive Lodge, 
eight- -acre pond situated in Oneida County 
right in the foothills of the Adirondacks. 
Moderate terms. Present lease expires Janu- 
ary first, 1936. Inquiries invited 


R. W. McCartney Dover, New Hampshire 














Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Estas.isnep 1910 
Have Won Grand 
Show Championship 

st Fox in 
National Show) 


Four consecutive years and 
One-Third of all First Prizes. 


Finest grade o! 
Prize Winners. 
tified foundation stock that will produce consecutive genera 
Winners and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance ne 
as low or average grade of foxes. atalogue. Sabattis, ".'. 





produced entirely from National Shor 
Make several times the net profit by buying officially 


of Breeding Stock, 
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nt HOW TO ATTRA T 
Dor Crested WILD DUCKS 
their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You bri 1 
California Valley Quail PRICES PLANT NOW ~ hold thousands where a few are. now sleneiae. “No 
need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game to your favorite hunting grounds 
of practical gamey and ornate—for sporting purposes and by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed seeds and many other Attractive 
IGUE (re. beautifying estates. Will thrive, increase and Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to 
pecial per > plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting ad- 
- an entire “stay put’ in any climate in the United vice and book. Successful results guaranteed, Buy the best with the rest. 
scinating a States. Full instructions for care and plant- Pioneers in peniagins a —— Grounds (Oldest 
ing with each inquiry—live delivery guar- bout services of e to examine, plan and plant ing e properties 
. Pea anteed. Shipments made any time of year in WISCONSIN ‘AQUATIC. "NURSERIES, Box 331-A, SHKOSH, WIS. 
‘ing a Bird our specially designed 
a. - humane crates. 
bigger ani f 
wrtetortree | YOU CAN RAISE GAME BIRDS 
es in pamphlet to } Beautiful pheasants, quail and other game birds can now be raised as easily as 
alib + Quail | poultry and at small expense. You can get full instructions on how to do it, also 
pith th H benz. valuable information on contrél of enemies, waterfowl refuges, waterfowl food 
f you hare Saiterale. ws plants, and how to make game birds pay. HERE IS HOW TO DO IT !—Attach 
to get more $1.00 to this Ad and mail it today to the address below and you will receive 6 
booklets in addition to a six-months’ subscription to GAME, Breeder & Sports- 
| a copy of — 4 man, the publication devoted since 1912 to more game and better shooting. 
ie ye | THIS OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, SO ACT NOW! 
lue $6.00), “yy WW Abe GAME, Breeder & Sportsman 203 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
awe 
Z “Foe 
I Y ped - to seed pe a oe BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
Ne Te ond Giants”’. Breeder lays 10,000 eggs ‘ 
Seay. Backyard ponds start you. Any Selected breeding stock. 100 pair 1935 hatch. 
NEW! ff timte suitable. Write for FREE —m ie 
» the Wise today. tay ere poe y ’ 
-s Ga AMERICAN FROG CANNING Co. Live arrivals. Satisfaction guaranteed. anne PA 4 ome 
dal noo naiidis Largest Frog Market | ee OKLAWAHA GAME FARM feoding place for them. 
Cola) ” 7 Cy Celery 
E ‘hen = P. H. CASH Crescent City, Florida Muskgrass, Naias now ready for planting. 
j . Surrs 
EARS’ suecess. Write. Describe 
sg aa 39 Vaux Planting Advice, Booklet Free. 
AID, $2.00 TERRELL’S 420 D BLOCK 
Sportsmen. H, WIS. 
y York City QUAIL and PHEASANTS We cramine, plan and ee eration 
Portage. oung birds for immediate delivery ’ 
—— 
GAME FARMS Wisconsin Book orders now for future delivery ra HUNTER s PARAS oaes 
° Fine, healthy birds— No matter how small or large your property, you can 
with ond SHOOTING PRESERVE PHEASANTS! Bobwhite Quail and Ringneck Pheasants Attract and Hold 
‘ble the fy and Mu- Prices on request wild Ducke—Flsh—-Game! . 
tement: * onsiad . Du recnigihy Spending On age. Our guaranteed GIANT WILD see 
Sa BUY FROM BEYER AND BUY THE BEST” SLEEPY HOLLOW GAME FARM —the hardiest known variety you ean ob- 
ng Powel Crosley, Jr., Owner tain—if planted now, will yield you plenty 
the past NORTH VERNON INDIANA of pleasure and profit next fall. 
Write for special prices and free folder. 











ding its PEIN Ce aT. 
Northern Bob-White Quail 
Ringneck and Melanistic Pheasants 
GERS Hardy, field-reared and guaranteed in every 


particular, Write now for prices. We solicit 
inquiries and answer promptly. 


MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
BOX 688 AITKIN, MINN. 





——-_—— 
rs 


PHEASANTS: Ringneck, Mongolian, Mutant, Formosan, 


Pheasants Quail | Blackneck, Full-winged cocks, relensint, eee te ta. 
Full Flight Perfect Birds 


ers. Also ornamental species. 
mediate Delivery: Finest Wild Mallards in three grades 
(Breeders, Shooters, and Market types). For Next Season 





artridges, iether and Mar pes 

'y: Highest-quality Wild Mallards, Black Ducks, 

pis HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. BRUFFS ISLAN Blue-Winged Teal, Wood Ducks, Pintails and Canada 

i AM Geese, all pond-reared, next to w tock your loca wretore! 
. oo o Woend, Pees. Milton, Del. DG E FARM Book eet aut Eeecia 1 Aévenee Season Prices! OTHE 

GAME: Beavers, Deer, Cottontails, Varying Hares, ny 





dogs may _John G. Alley Easton, Md. 





(Western Union: WALLACE GRANGE GAME FARM 




















vanada Sturgeon Bay, Wis.) HRAIM, WISCONSIN 
EP’ ; 
be fe ERO OUT) [FISH FOR STOCKING} |p HF AS ANT S 
nhery ee lagen * tometer, — Prices 7 atu ARSE MOUTH BASS 
stent with quality. fed e in GILLS—YELLOW PERCH ‘ s 
Lodgt,| B lsason. Trout for table use. Thirty |||] WALL EYE PIKE—MARBLE CATFISH ||| 2570 open range raised Ringnecks for 
ondacks. years of successful propagation. October & November Delivery Sehenen Gaiden tk teas ingnecks, 
es Janu} Bf | PARADISE BR PURDY FISH HATCHERY : ; 
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BROOK TROUT 


All sizes for Stocking Purposes 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 
Twenty-eight years of successful propagation 


GRamMes Brook Trout HATCHERY 


Ofiee, 1119 Linden Street, Allentown, Penna. 
‘Prae ‘eee 
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ty planting | - GUARANTEED- Ly a potarel duck foods. Establish oumenent 

feeding be OW with our LD RICE, WILD CELERY, NAIAS, 
MUSK eR A388 and many pny » favorite foods. One planting lasts years. 
Describe your place; we'll coal one expert planting advice FREE, based on many years’ prae- 
tical experience. FREE illustrated book shows best foods and lowest prices on market. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 71B11, Oshkosh, Wis. 
(We also supply PHEASANTS, QUAIL. WATERFOWL for stocking and breeding) 
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Ques. Does the hen of the ruffed grouse 
species have a ruff, or is the cock the only 
one so adorned? 


Ans. The ruff is found on the neck of 
both the male and the female ruffed grouse. 


Ques. How is the leadership of a flock 
of wild geese when it migrates southward 
determined? In other words, which goose 
leads the triangle ? 


Ans. General opinion is that the leader 
of a flock at the beginning of migration is 
one of the parents of a brood, 


outdoor lore. 





By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


the Russian wolf cannot turn its head from 
side to side and I say it can. 


Ans. All wolves can turn their heads 
from side to side unless congenitally de- 
formed, or deformed by injury. 


Ques. What other wild animals are 
taller than the Alaskan moose at the shoul- 
ders? 

Ans. The elephant and the giraffe. 

Ques. What is a “leveret?” 

Ans. This is a hare in its first year. 
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gins breaking down the blood and blood 
vessels. It is entirely different from the 
type of poison injected by a bee or ant, 





Ques. Some magazine, last year, had 
many fine plates of the various species of 
waterfowl, in colors. Can you give me @ 
reference to this? ; 

Ans. October, 1934, issue of the Na-7 


tional Geographic Magasine had a series 
of colored waterfowl plates. 









Ques. Are prairie dogs of the same 
family as the squirrels, and 
are they edible? 









usually the male. As a single 
brood with its leader joins up 
with other broods, the strong- 
est bird assumes leadership, 
though from time to time other 
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Ans. Prairie dogs belong to 
the same order—Rodentia—as 
the squirrels. Properly pre- 











adult birds may occupy the 
foremost position. 











pared before cooking, and ina 
pinch, prairie dogs are edible. 


QUEs. 





Last winter, while 
































Ques. Several of us are in Ty hunting, I came upon a cock 
an argument about opossums— SHOTSY <= pheasant and a cottontail rab- 
how the young are born, and sa ae bit sitting beside each other on 
how old they are before they ; ra a knoll. I made a noise to 
leave the pouch of the mother. s . attract them, and they started 
Are they born in the pouch? = off in the same direction. Do © 
How large, in the aggregate, incidents of this kind occur 
would a newly-born litter of 3 Down | very often? 4 

“for 2? \ eo. i 
fourteen opossums be: CiGag, 53 NN PS Ans. Whether such _ inci- 
—_ y es dents occur frequently is some- 


Ans. The young opossums 
are born after a gestation peri- 
od of about twelve days, and 
crawl into the pouch of the 
mother immediately, using 
well-developed front feet in 





is Bo “ 





thing for hunters themselves 7 
to report. From the so-called 
“craziness” of ruffed grouse in 
the fall to the strange friend- 
ships built up between varied 








such crawling. At two months 
and sometimes a bit sooner they 
can leave the pouch, and dur- 
ing the following month hunt 
food for themselves under the 
protection of the mother. At 
birth a litter of fourteen could 
rest comfortably in a teaspoon. 
One authority has figured that 
270 of the newly-born opos- 
sums will weigh just about 
one ounce, 





RECENT item in the Griffin (Georgia) News 

says that Frank Bramblett shot at a group of 
imitation birds in a shooting gallery and knocked one 
of the metal birds off its perch. “A small terrier ran 
back into the shooting gallery and retrieved the imi- 
tation bird just as though it had been a real bird his 
master had shot.” 
Moral: Why let your dogs grow stale during the off- 
season? Take them down to the Coney Island shooting 
galleries and keep them in training. 


species of animals in the do- 
mestic state, many weird things 
occur in the animal world. A 
mature rabbit would probably 
not be afraid of a pheasant, so 
the law of “fang and tooth” 
would not apply. 


Ques. IWhat is the best 
thing to do before going out 
where one knows there are 
chiggers and ticks? I like to 








Ques. I am a native of a 
more western state than Indiana, and they 
have here a name for a bird upon which | 
can get no accurate information. It is the 
“rain crow.” Can you advise the common 
name of this bird? 

Ans. Rain crow is a name which has 
been given rather indiscriminately to the 
black-billed cuckoo and the yellow-billed 
cuckoo. The call of the rain crow is said 
to indicate rain. 


Ques. Please note the inclosed clipping 
with reference to a “jointed snake” found 
in this district in Texas. Can you advise 
why the name, and also what kind of a 
snake it is? 

Ans. This snake must be the glass snake, 
which is not a snake at all, but a lizard. 
It has the faculty of losing its tail when 
attempting to escape, though the stories 
about its breaking into a great many small 
pieces are exaggerations. The glass snake 
may be identified as a lizard by its movable 
eye-lids. 


Ques. Here’s a question: Can a wolf 
turn its head from side to side? “A” says 


Ques. (1) I understand some snakes lay 
eggs and some don’t. In case eggs are laid, 
what method is used for incubation? Name 
some snakes that bear living young? 
(2) Is it true that rattlesnakes permit their 
young to run into their mouths in time of 
danger? (3) Is the venom of rattlesnakes 
of the same type as the poison of a do- 
mestic bee’s sting, or of the kind injected 
by the red ant and known as formic acid? 


Ans. (1) Various snakes—pythons, 
pine snakes, blacksnakes—lay eggs. At- 
mospheric heat and moisture hatch them; 
though rock pythons, and others, pos- 
sibly pine snakes, will coil around eggs. 
Rattlesnakes, copperheads and _ cotton- 
mouth moccasins, among others, bear their 
young alive, the eggs being retained and 
hatched in the body. (2) The stories about 
rattlesnakes, or any snakes, swallowing 
their young, or permitting them to run 
into their mouths when such young are in 
danger, are not credited. Herpetologists 
take the attitude of “not proven.” (3) 
Briefly, the chief toxic constituent of 
rattlesnake venom consists of hemorrha- 





hunt woodchucks, but I can't 
stand off the bloodsuckers. 


Ans. Here is one recipe: Mix an ounce 
of so-called flowers of sulphur in a large- 
mouthed bottle, with enough pure alcohol 
to cover well. Shake vigorously and then 
rub on legs and body. Another : Rub bod 
with hyposulphite of soda. However, if 
you've collected some of the chiggers, s 
yourself in steaming hot water, rub your- 
self with a rough towel, and use an omt- | 
ment of precipitated sulphur. This treat- 7 
ment should be given for 3 or 4 consect- 7 
tive nights. It won’t hurt to steam the pi 
clothes you wore, either. Chloroform oint- 
ment or kerosene on tick-marks has also 
been recommended. 








Ques. In proportion to their size, which 
bird or mammal can carry the heaviest 
load when it flies? Is it the South Amer- 
ican condor? 


Ans. All observation indicates that the 
bat, which is a mammal, can carry 4 
heavier load, in proportion, than any bi 
It can carry a brood of young which, in 
aggregate, weigh much more than itsell. 
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The #ilcm Shells You Buy 
Are the Shells of Champions 












































LOOK 


crimp and lop wad mois 


ture sealed 


LOOK 


corrugated body = stiff 
Pe 


LOOK 


double wetproot 


LOOK 


correct number of peor 
fectly rounded pellets. 


eled 


superion wadding tu- 
bricated to prevent 
leading. 


Meled 


extra high solid 
brass head. 


LOOK 


recogntirced Standard 
Brands of progressive 


burning powder 


LOOK 


patented Rleanbore 
primer that won't rust 
or pit the barrel. 





YOU CAN SEE WHY 











ee EVEN AT EXTREME: 


Yes : RANGES | 


| Sos NO ACCIDENT that Nitro Express Shot Shells 
more game. They’re built to give a balanced pa 
a uniform spread of shot that holds true for 40, 50, 
yards or more. No holes or fringed edges for your bil 
to get through. 
Equally important to water-fowl shooters is the do 
right reliability of Nitro Express Shells under all shootif 
conditions. These hardy shells can take anything 
weatherman can cook up. In tests they’ve been soaked 
tubs of water, frozen and kept in ice for days—yet @ 
came through with their full long-range smash when@ 
firing pin hit their non-corrosive Kleanbore prime 
SHOOT NITRO EXPRESS SHELLS this season, 
if they don’t pattern better than anything you've ever 
your gun. See how they reach out at extreme ranges. 
if their field performance isn’t the best reason of all 
you to continue shooting them. Remington Ammuniti@ 
Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc., 873 Ba 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Remington 








